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EDITOR’S NOTE 

With this issue the Bengal Past and Present enters the seventy-third 
year of its existence. This is the first number of 1980 and ,the 
next is expected to come out in May 1980. Attempts will be made to 
publish the two issues of'1981 before the end of the year. The Calcutta 
Historical Society will soon plan celebrating its seventy-fifth ' anniversary. 
Formerly, the Bengal Past and Present enjoyed the full support of the 
Government, which it no longer can claim. It is, however, a prestigious 
‘publication. It is largely the lack of financial support that prevents the 
management from bringing out the issues regularly. 

It will be observed by old readers that from this issue of the journal 
‘attempts are being made to restore some of its old flavour. It had been its 
practice in the past to print unpublished historical materials. Mrs Fay’s letters, 
for instance, first appeared in the pages of this journal before they came out 
in book form. From this isue we are publishing the Private Journal of 
jobn Macleod which he maintained while serving in the Deccan campaign 
under Major-General’ Lionel Smith against the Peshwa in 1817-18. It will 
be completed in four issues. 


The year 1980 has been a cruel year for the, Calcutta Historical 
Society. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, a Patron of the Society and for 
many years its Vice-President, died this year. The report of a condolence 
meeting of the Society held on 11 March 1980 appears in this issue. Benoy 
Ghosh who died in July 1980, was reputel for his studies in the cultural 
history of Bengal. He occasionally contributed articles to the Bengal Past 
and Present. Professor Sarasikumar Saraswati passed away in September. India 
has seen few historians like him specialising in the history of Art. Many 
historians will remember Dr. Bisheswar Prasad as a personal friend. He 
belonged to what was at one time known as the Allahabad group of historians, 
under the leadership of Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan. He helped to establish and 
organise the Indian History Congress. 

This, I regret, is a long obituary list and includes four very wellknown 
names. One can only hope that there will be no occasion to publish another 
list like this in the near future. 
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BOOK OF MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF 1195 B. s. (1787-88) 


SOMENDRA CHANDRA NANDY 


During a recent search of the Cossim- 
bazar Raj Records, the cash book of 
monthly accounts of the year 1195 or 1787- 
88 came to light. This is the only cash 
book found of its kind. It seems that the 
cash book got soaked in water so it 
was found expedient to lay it in the 
top of the bigher shelf to dry. There 
it was left forgotten by all and now 
found. 'The general condition of the cash 
book is therefore reasonably good except 
for the water marks and black fungi on 
the cover. 

'The accounts are of Kantababu's house- 
hold at Cossimbazar and arranged under 
the heading of the 12 months. At the 
beginning of each month there is the 
preamble that this monthly account is of 
Dewan Krisnakanta Babuji which is follow- 
ed by the Bengali and the English year 
and the Bengali month. 

This is a period when Kantababu had 
retired from the service of the Governor- 
General. His cotton cloth trade was 
flourishing in Calcutta and he is found to 
be staying in Calcutta most of the year. 
This cash book could be a summary of the 
monthly accounts of Cossimbazar which 
was sent to him regularly. The accounts 
were now well defined. The zemindaran 
accounts were completely separate from 
the household accounts. The elephants, 
the part of the stable and the carriages as 
well as the department of boats were now 
a part of the zemindaran cash book but 


when the boats were used by the house- 
hold its expenses were recorded in this 
cash book. A part of the stable was 
accounted for in the household but only 
the men not the animals. 'The regular 
income shown was from Hat Sripur but 
the amount was very small Money was 
advanced regularly from the zemindaran 
account. 

Special attention was given to religious 
ceremonies. The name of the deity 
Laxminarayan at the top of the page each 
month though the usual ‘Sri Hari 
Saranam’ (let Hari be my refuge) was 
regularly written. The deity was wor- 
shipped every day by a Brahmin who was 
helped by three other persons. Some- 
times, particularly during the auspicious 
months the Brahmin worshipper of Cal- 
cutta was sent to help the Pujari, The 
expenses for the daily worship and the 
Samajbati were written under the heads 
of ‘worship expenses and ‘Gods’ house 
expenses. These two along with the 
'store expenses covered both the religi- 
ous and secular requirements for the 
household. Special worship to the deity 
was offered at Jhulanjatra in Bhadra and 
and Doljatra in Chaitra. A  Mahotsab 
was held in Pous. 'The pattern of religi- 
ous worship over the years is worth 
noting. 'The 'salutation fees' sent to the 
Brahmin-Pundits of the different locali- 
ties is found to be in comparison with the 
previous years, rationalised. The salu- 


tation fees were now sent twice in the 
year, in the month of.Baisakh and on the 
occasion of the Dasahara in Aswin. The 
latter list was longer and the fees were 
larger, establishing the Dasahara (Dussera) 
as the more important of the two func- 
tions. This year Pranami was sent in the 
month of Sraban also to celebrate a special 
event, which was the birth of a son to 
Baisnabcharan. Presumably this would 
be Golaknath, who unwittingly became 
the cause of the first family feud and was 
later adopted by Maharaja Lokenath and 
then expired in 1798. 

It is interesting to note that except 
Saraswati Puja which was performed by 
Kantababu regularly from his young age, 
no other occasional Puja was performed 
in the house. In the year under consi- 
deration, taking advantage of Kantababu's 
long absence, the ladies initiated the 
Kartick Puja to please the bachelor god, 
so that he would bless Lokenath, who was 
yet childless. Lokenath in this book of 
accounts is systematically called ‘Rajaji’, 
thus domesticating the honour, yet main- 
taining its singularity. Rajaji was doing 
his bit to beget a progeny by the way ^f 
strict religious behaviour. He might be 
doing this to purify himself for receiving 
‘the word of God’ (Diksha) from the 
family Guru in the month of Pous. 3o 
in the earlier months he is found visiting 
the temples of Mohan Raiji Thakur and 
Krisna Raiji Thakur both in Saidabad 
and taking food with Rashikananda 
Thakur of Saidabad. In Kartick, Rajaji 
takes Prasad at the house of Banku Behari 
Goswami of Bipraghata, paying Rs. 2 as 
salutation fees. Similarly in Pous he 
went to the house of Nanda Kumar Thakur 
at Khagra and paid the same amount of 
fees. This was repeated on 12 Pous when 
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he went to the house of Krisnananda 
Thakur at Tantipara, had his food and 
paid the fees. This was of course not all. 
He was present at the several Bhagabat 
Paths (reading from the sacred book of 
Krisna) in the house and the Mahotsaba 
organised at the Akhra (club ?) of Haridas 
Babaji in Khagra. He took Diksha from 
the family Guru Nrisinghananda Thakur 
at Cossimbazar on 28 Pous with his elder 
wife (which shows that he was already 
married twice). This was obviously the 
occasion of the Mahotsab reported earlier 
which was extended to Srikhanda in 
Burdwan, the usual residence of the 
Gurus. Lokenath was 23 years old at the 
time. 

Kantababu’s well organised household 
makes itself felt through the pages of the 
accounts. He was during the year at 
Calcutta with his younger brothers 
Nrisingha and Gorachand alias Gokul- 
chandra. There he fell ill. Special 
worsaip of the family deity was performed 
for his recovery. Namsankirtan was also 
done for the purpose. Kantababu’s wife, 
systematically called in the cash book 
‘Bara Sarkar went to Calcutta by boat in 
Aghran taking warm clothings, blankets 
and few of the servants with her. Two 
maid servants namely Kajri Dasi and 
Saibya’s mother were later sent to her in 
Pous. As Kantababu could not come to 
perform the annual Ekoddista Srath 
ceremony of his father, Gorachand return- 
ed to perform it on 30th Aghran, as accor- 
ding to the Bengali custom, if the eldest 
son cannot perform the ceremony, it is 
the youngest son who is then entitled to 
offer the annual veneration and the 
customary gifts to the departed father. 
Inspite of the illness of the head of the 
family Lokenath’s Diksha was not delayed 
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even by a day and the household went on 
functioning as usual. ^ Baisnabcharan 
however was too close to his uncle to 
perform the Annaprasan (first rice cere- 
mony) of his son in his absence. This 
was presumably deferred. S 

Mejobabu (second brother) Joyram who 
was ‘deficient in intellect was however 
not perturbed by all this. He went to 
see the Muslim festival of boats called 
‘Bera’ in Bhadra and then went to wor- 
ship Kiriteswari by cart in Pous. His son 
Gurucharan was married in Falgoon at 
the cost of Rs. 453-6-5. 

Kantababu however fully recovered 
and returned with his wife and the 
servants in the month of Chaitra in the 
Rangalal boat. 

As was then general custom in Bengali 
Hindu family, Kantababu did not like 
that the brides of his house to go back to 
their father’s house even temporarily. 
This custom was generally followed in the 
family for the next 150 years, but he 


himself made an exception. Moved by 
the entreaties of one of the wives of 
Lokenath (presumably the elder) he 


bought Lokenath’s father-in-law a house 
in Khagra, where the family came to live. 
It was thus easier for them to come and 
see their daughter as often as they 
desired. Now this Khuru Pal died in 
Aghran. His ‘sradh ceremony was per- 
formed in their native village of Gobar- 
dhanpur in Burdwan. 

Ramnarayan, the brother-in-law of 
Lokenath was sent Ghat-badlani clothes 
(new clothes worn after the cremation 
ceremony and bathing in the Ganges). 
Later everyone in the house was given new 
clothes as the occasion demanded. ‘This 
list makes no mention of Joyram's wife 
who was probably dead. Joyram however 


topped the list as Madhyam Babu. Nao 
Sarkar was Krisnachandra's widow and 
Chhota Sarkar was Baisnabcharan's wife. 
Nrisingha had in the meantime started a 
separate existence  baving shifted his 
family to another house. His wife was 
known as Baisnab's mother. Clothes 
were given to Baisnab, his wife, Gora- 
chand and young Gobindacharan. 

Another interesting social phenomenon 
is revealed in the cash book. All the 
daughters of the house with their husbands 
were living in the house. Thus it is 
found that both the sons-in-law of Kanta- 
babu, along with the sonsindaw of the 
other brothers were permanent guests in 
the house. Even if some of them from 
time to time went to their native villages, 
they were never accompanied by their 
wives. Their children were born in the 
house and were brought up together with 
the other children, This of course led to 
disaster, and it was left to young Harinath, 
32 years later to clear the house of 
imposters. His work, however, was made 
easier by the many deaths in the family 
between 1798-1800. In 1787-88 there 
were at least 5 or 6 sons-in-law in the 
house, led by Brindabancharan Pal the 
husband of Jamunamani, the elder 
daughter of Kantababu, and the father 
of Brajananda, much of whom will be 
heard of after 1804. There were at least 
two sons-in-law bearing the same name of 
Ramlochan, one was called Chhoto (small). 
Prasad Babu was the oldest in age and 
Gadadhar Nandy was probably the 
husband of Gangamani, Kantababu's 
youngest daughter and the father of 
Bangshidhar, who is another important 
actor of the post 1804 period. Dolai was 
presented to all the Jamais (sons-in-law): 
in Aghran for which Khasa and Duria 


6 


cloth were purchased as winter was 
approaching. 

The total expenses of the household 
was on an average Rs. 2,000 per month. 
The expenses could be very roughly 
divided as Rs. 500 for religious and 
Rs. 1,500 for secular purposes. The 
actual expense month by month is given 
below : 


Baisakh — Rs. 146045 g 
Jaistha — , 156411-5 ,, 
Ashar — , 18566714, 
Sraban — „ 19179-5 , 
Bhadra —  , 180040 ,, 
Aswin — , 263675 , 
Kartick — , 14601115 , 
Aghran — , 18211190 , 
Pous — , 194845 , 
Magh — „ 1876810, 
Falgoon — „ 1880-11-11 , 
Chaitra — 2429-0-0 „ 


The regular expenses allotted were on 
an average roughly as follows : —Iswar 
Seva— Rs, 50, Iswarbati—Rs. 100, Pronami 
and other expenses Rs. 150, Stable— 
Rs. 100, Cowhouse—Rs. 120, Gardens— 
Rs. 100 and the Bhandarkhana (store)— 
Rs. 600. Nine gardens were still supply- 
ing the family's requirement of fruit and 
vegetables. They were called by the name 
of the place they were situated in or by 


the name of its previous owner. Thus 
the gardens were at Jhaukhola, Shib- 
danga, Sannayasidanaga, Chunakhali, 


Hatibandab, Bansi Bagh and Khagra. 
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The other two were known as Hatu Saha’s 
and Wroughton Saheb’s gardens. 

, The food in the household was entirely 
vegetarian with rice and milk forming 
the most important items of food. Over 
the years of contact with Calcutta the 
variety had certainly extended. Thus 
both in the Pous Mahotsab and during 
the Doljatra in Chaitra (which is popu- 
larly known as holi) the deity was offered 
besides tbe usual items Supari (areca 
nut) Haridra (turmeric), Labanga (clove), 
Jeera (cummin seed), Elachi (cardamom), 
Keshar (saffron), Karpur  (camaphor), 
Jaiphal (nutmeg), Aguru (black sandal or 
alce wood), Mombati (candles), Dhoop 
(incense from pine resin). At the Holi 
festival, only Abir (coloured dust) was 
bought. The variety of sweets attained 
much sophistication, Even the items 
that were used daily for ‘Prasad’ were 
large enough to open a sweet-shop. 


The daily variety Special sweets for 


of sweets Mahotsab 
Monda Monda 
Peda Chinir Ukhra 
Barfi Elachidana 
Jilapi Jilapi 
Batasha and Kadma Monohara 
Panitoa Barfi 
Khir Gunjia Peda 
Mitai í Rashkara 

Bundia 


Matichurer Laddoo 


The rates of materials for the Mahotsab are quoted : 


Rice (Parboiled) 


Rice (Atap) 8, 5.231, 
Arhar (Pulse) 8 , » 2, 
Salt 39 , 
Ghee (Clarified Ics c» b 


butter) 


13 mds and 19 seers 


Rs. 4145 g 
» 161415 , 
] Pao » 12445 , 
131 Chhataks » 5-3-10 , 
7i E » 314945 , 
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Peas (Pulse) l,» 
Sugar 1 » ” 3 » 
Flour 2-3 » 38 , 
Mustard oil 1 » m 32 » 


The society was closely knit and the 
relations with Gujrati merchants were 
intimate. "The Gujrati merchants sent a 
large gift of various types of silk cloth on 
the occasion of the marriage of Guru- 


charan. Lokenath paid Rs. 5 as social . 


veneration on the marriage of the son of 
Balgovind Das Babu Gujrati, Rs. 2 was 
paid by Gurucharan on the occasion. On 
20 Falgoon Balgovind Das Babu orga- 
nised a dance (nautch)to celebrate the 
marriage. Lokenath attended, paying 
Rs. 15 as pela (satisfaction fees). 

On 15th Falgoon a group of  Bairagis 
and Babajis are paid Re. 1 each, as was 
the custom of the time (They might have 


Salaries 
l Debnath Roy, Munshi 
2. Radhamohan Ghosh, Munshi 
3. Sridhar Kabiraj (Physician) 
4. Ramnarayan Kabiraj (Do.) 
5. Ramani Kabiraj (Do.) 
6 
7 
8 


‘Sebakram Vidyalankar, Jyotiskar (Astrologer) — 5 


Paramananda Roy, Pundit 
Sheik Muzaffar Ali 
9. Muhammad Rafique Ahmed 
10. Sheik Panchu Rauf 
11. Chhabin Das Babu 
12. Nandalal Chakrabarti 


13. - Kashinath Nath (Senior Accountant) — » 


14. Swarup Mukherji 
15. Bidur Pore 

16. Ramlochan Barujjya 
17. Narayan Chaudhuri 


] Pao » 0040 , 
» . 1206 , 
] Pao » 753 , 
1 Chhatak » 11135 , 
come on hearing the news of the marriage 
ceremony). 


The salaries resemble the other years 
and comparison will prove that many old 
hands continued, though subtle change 
in the composition is discernible. The 
total number of people were increasing, 
while several departments like those of 
the elephants, the coaches and the boats 
were put under the zemindaran account. 
'The difference between the servants were 
reduced as they came to be known under 
the common name of Khansama. Most 
of the old servants of Kantababu were 
now dead, 


given per month with the description of job. 


: The Khansamas 


18. Siboo Khansama 
19. Balai Do 
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20. Kitti Napit Khansama — Rs. 280 pm. 
21. Khoshan Bhandari Do -— » 280 , 
22 Narayan Napit Do — " 1-00 . 
Essential service 
23 Gokul Dhoba (washerman) NUR 3j 5-0-0 
24. Nabai Dhoba Do — 5 1-0-0 , 
25-27. 3 Goalas for carrying water @ Rs. 3 — » 9-0-0 
28. Another Ghosh — 3 500 ,. 
Servants of Kartamahasaya (Kantababu) 
29. Jagannath Khansama — Rs. 3-0-0 , 
30. Ganesh Khidmatgar — T 300 . 
31. Ananda Bhandari ius » 200 
32. Kalicharan Khidmatgar — x 200 , 
Servants of Madhyambabu (Joyram) 

33. Jagannath Khidmatgar — Rs. 2-120 ,, 
34. Dhaniram Khidmatgar — 3 2-12-0 ,, 
Servants of the Raja (Lokenah) 

35. Golap Khidmatgar — Rs 3-00 pm. 

36. Lochan Napit Khidmatgar — » 300 . 

37. Bande Ali Bardar — 5 3-0-0 

38. Ramkrisna Khidmatgar -— " 3-00 ., 

39. Boolaki Khidmatgar NS : 2-0-0 

40. Mohini Modak — P 1-00 ,„ 

: Servants of the sons-in-law 
4l. Nitai Khidmatgar — 5 2-0-0 
42. Paban Ghosh Khidmatgar => E 300 , 
Kashibabu's servant 

43. Madan Khidmatgar cm " 30-0 , 
Servants of the younger boys of the house 

44. Ranaga Khidmatgar — » 300 . 

45. Jio Khidmatgar — » 300 . 

46. Gopaldhan Khidmatgar = > 304 . 
Servants of the Bird House (Chiriakhana) 

47. Chandu, Mania birds’ chakar meee " 3-0-0 

48. Phanicharan Do. — T 3-0-0 


49. Ramji, Pigeons’ chakar = » -3-4- 
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Mashalchis (Light Department) 


50. Padoo Mashalchi — Rs 3-00 p.m. 
5]. Khoshan Bhagbat Mashalchi — » 300 . 
52. Chhoto (junior) Khashan Mashalchi — » 300 , 
53. Deba Mashalchi — » 300 . 


Mending House etc. 


54. Moushim of the-mending house — & — 900.5 
55. Hatoo, the clock winder (Gharian) — » 1200 . 
56-60. Kanta Kahar head of the group of 5 @ Rs. 3. — » 1500 
Peadas 
61. Meer Zaman Jamadar (Headman) — » 380 »ẹ 
62. Badi Roy == E 3-8-0 ., 
63. Prichha Roy — » 300 , 
64. Bhowani Singh — » 300 » 
65. Roshan — " 3-0-0 , 
66. Meer Bux — » 300 , 
67. Chandu Khan — » 3-00 n 
68. Hingan — » 3-0-0 ,. 
69 Khayrulla — » 300 ,. 
70. Kalloo Khan — » 300 , 
71. Gour Mohan (Harkara) — » 300 . 
72-74. Three Paiks @ Rs. 3 — ii 9-00 ., 
Gatemen 
75. Manick Roy (entrance to the female quarters — T 380 . 
76. Rajnath Misra Do. — » 80 , 
77. ‘Tehoo Mian Do. — " 3-00 . 
78. Guru Prasad Pandey (on Ist floor) — » 3-0-0 , 
Sanitation 
79-80 Manick and Baburam Hazra @ Rs. 280 ` — , 500 , 
Stable 

81. Bodhan Sais — » 380 , 
82. Golam Yusuf Sais — » 3-8-0 , 
83. Bodhan (Chhota) Sais — » 380 , 
84. Misraji Sais — » 380 . 
85. Tela Sais — - 3-00 , 
86. Fate Mabammad — ji 180 . 
87. Panchu Kochwan (coachman) — » 0500 . 
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Cow house 
88-91. Gabu Ghosh and his mates (4) @ Rs. 4 — Rs. 1600 p.m. 
Thakurbari (The deity) 
82. Shyam Thakur, Pujari — » 380 , 
93. Shambhu Thakur, Pujari (of Calcutta) — » 34-0 , 
94 Paramananda Thakur (Tulsi leaf plucker) — D 30-0 , 
95. Ramnidhi Ghosh (Tahlia) — » 3-0-0 , 
96  Bhikhari Malakar (Flower picker and garland 
maker) — » 1090 ,. 
Maidservants 
97. Kajri Dasi — „, 100, 
98. Saibya's mother — » 100 , 
99. Mokshoda Dasi — i 100 , 
100. Pabitra Dasi — » 100 , 
101. Moni Dasi — » 080 , 
102. Peshagi Dasi — » O80 , 
103 Kalindi Dasi — » 080 , 
The total establishment comes to 6. Buchchan Darji (tailor) 
Rs. 461-0-0 per month. 7. Khosan Kamar (ironmonger) 
Apart from the servants various types of 8. Bhikhari Kamar (ironmonger) 
working men were closely connected with 9. Gobardhan Tabaldar 
the household, many of them were of (wood chopper) 
course associated for years. The new 10. Rabulla Chaudhuri (supplier of 
grocer Nrisingha Modi seems to be supply- wood for cooking) 
ing the provisions required for the house ll. Radhamohan Mistri (all purpose 
regularly and in large quantities. The handy man) 
running account with him turns out to be 12. Chhaghan Mistri (all purpose 
dealing with large sums of money. handy man) 
Baburam Modi, the old grocer was possi- 13. Gopi Pashari (small goods seller) 
bly on the decline. Nrisingha supplied 14. Paban Pal Kumar (potter) 
everything, atia (wheat), sugar, tobacco, 15. Balai Chunari (Lime supplier) 
mustard oil, pulses of various kinds, 16. Sultan ‘Tamakoo-oala (tobacco 
boiled rice, even herbs, dressings and supplier) 
spices. So in the list of the names of 17. Loharam Kalu (oil supplier) 
people connected with the household, he 18. Radha Ghosh Goala (milk supplier) 
should have his name at the top. 19. Chamroo Hal Bhai (sweetmeat 
l. Nrisingha Modi (grocer) maker) 
2. Baburam Modi (grocer) 20. Panchanan Dadhi (curd supplier) 
3. Loharam Rakshit Modi (grocer) 21. Mansukh Sardar (labour supplier) 
4. Dhananjay Chanda (goldsmith) 22. Dhunai Mahdori (the peon of the 
5. Karimuddin Darji (tailor) court) 
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A new Mayurpankhi boat was being 
built in  Cossimbazar throughout the 
months of Pous, Magh and Falgoon under 
the’ supervision of Gossain Das Manjhi. 
It was not quite ready even in Chaitra. 

Before closing the discussion on the 
cash book mention should be made of 
the custom of Bhratri Dwitiya or ‘the 
brother’s day’ as revealed in the accounts. 
Now sisters not only present them with 
clothings and sweets but also give them 
spices, betel leaves and areca nuts after 
touching their foreheads with sandal paste 
and liquid calcinated gum resin gm ). 
This is followed by sumptuously feeding 
the brothers. According to the cash book 
in 1195 B.S. the ceremony was performed 
in a most simple way. 'The head of the 
family sent a couple of dhotis and uranis 
each, to all the brothers of the daughters- 
in-law and the matter ended there with- 
out any further ado. It is not easy to 
suggest whether this was the custom in 
Kantababu's family only. But as most of 
the Bengali customs including the great 
Durga Puja have grown with the British 
administration in the country, it will be 


safe to presume that only by its simplicity 

the new custom of Bhratri Dwitiya could 

have established itself so easily in the 

social system. As time went by, more 

additions were made and feeding the ' 
brother, not merely remembering him 

became the order of the day. This is the 

first time when the ceremony is found in 

the cash book of Kantababu. 

In conclusion it may therefore be said, 
that the account book presents a picture 
of the time which is both real and authen- 
tic. Further analysis will reveal more 
details. As presented, Kantababu’s 
household expenses show a modest trend 
of mind. Inspite of the accumulation of 
wealth, no extravagance was allowed in 
the family. A comfortable living was 
the general tendency but over spending 
was carefully controlled. The accounts 
prove a well knit family, a very organised 
behaviour and complete control of the 
household fnances by the master of the 
house, even when he was extremely ill in 
Calcutta. 'Truly this account book like 
the others before and after this one is a 
mine of information. 
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It is often difficult to maintain a rigid 
rural-urban dichotomy’ since the different 
elements of urbanism might be presenti in 
different degrees, “depending on the rela- 
tive mixture of ruralism and urbanism in 
particular areas." Instead, the idea of a 
rural-urban continuum where there is a 
continuous gradation from rural to urban? 
has its benefits. But for the sake of con- 
venience, some sort of a rural-urban dic- 
hotomy has been used in this study. In 
the Indian Census Reports prepared in the 
nineteenth century, the definitions of 
. "city" and "town" are quite vague, much 
having been left to the discretion of the 
census officials. Generally speaking, a 
"town" indicated a place of five thousand 
or more inhabitants and a "city" indicated 
a place of one hundred thousand or more 
inhabitants.‘ The criterion of five thou- 
sand inhabitants to denote an urban area 
has been generally accepted in this paper. 
However, various other factors such, as the 
density and pattern of settlement, the na- 
ture of economic and other activities, the 
stage of development of municipal, educa- 
tional and other institutions, the extent of 
social mobility, are often of greater impor- 
tance than tbe mere size of the population 
, in determining the extent of urbanization.* 

An attempt to classify the cities and 
towns of Bengal according to their various 


features such as location, size, age and 
function—factors which determined their 
place in the “rural-urban scale"— reveals 
certain aspects of the relative importance 
and significance of these urban centres. 

The distribution-pattern of the major 
urban areas’ shows a marked concentra- 
tion of urban population in the Central 
and Western districts—especially along the 
River Hooghly—for example, the districts 
of Twenty Four Parganas, Howrah and 
Murshidabad. In Eastern Bengal, where 
urban centres were much fewer, the largest : 
concentration of urban population was in 
the Dacca and Mymensingh Districts. Dacca 
and Chittagong, both of which were ideal- 
ly situated for commerce, were the only 
two urban areas in the east with more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants each. The 
unique position held by Calcutta in the 
hierarchy of cities and towns in Bengal was 
to a large extent due to its geographical 
situation, its docks and harbour facilities. 
It was the main port of India, providing a 
maritime outlet for the important export 
staples of jute, tea and indigo. Calcutta’s 
very existence as the capital of the British 
Empire in India was due to its position 
“at the entrance of the English seaways 
into India." A contemporary British 
journalist observed in 1864: 

"It [Calcutta] is impregnable, it occupies 
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a commanding position near the sea, it 

is the centre of the railway system of 

Eastern Bengal and Central India, all the 

trade of Assam and of Northern and 

Central India must pass through it and 

nothing but the improbable event of the 

entire closing of the Hooghly can alter 

the fact that it is geographically marked 

out for the chief seat of the empire.’* 
The contemporary newspapers—both Eng- 
lish and vernacular—were deeply interes- 
ted in problems and issues connected 
with the river and the port at Calcutta, 
for instance, the improvement of the 
Ferries, the erection of a bridge over 
Hooghly to connect Calcutta with the 
opposite bank and the creation of an 
auxiliary port at Mutlah? 

Calcutta which had originated with and 
grown at the initiative of the .British 
power in India was a new city compared 
with the old and "decaying" urban areas 
like Dacca and  Murshidabad" which 
were the traditional seats of Muslim power 
and still the centres of Muslim social and 
cultural life in Bengal? By the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Calcutta had con- 
centrated within its limits various econo- 
mic functions and, according to contem- 
porary observers, had become the "com- 
‘mon centre of all commercial operations". 
It-had an extensive hinterland sprawled 
on both sides of the River Hooghly, with 
“satellite towns” like Howrah, Hooghly 
and Chinsurah, Serampore,  Naihati, Bai- 
dyabati, Bansberia and Agarpara™ Dacca 
and Chittagong in the east and Howrah, 
Serampore, Hooghly and Murshidabad in 
the west, though not as prominent as Cal- 
cutta, were supported by populous hinter- 
lands and combined commerce with small 
industries. Thus, Dacca was famous for 
-its weaving, embroidery, gold and silver 


work, manufacture of brass and other 
metals, boat-building, manufacture of oil, 
soap and paper.* Murshidabad continued 
to have the small industries which had 
developed here under the patronage of 
the Nawab's court, for example, silk-weav- 
ing and  ivorycarving, as well as its 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloth.” 
Serampore was reported to have “a brisk 
trade in silk and jute" and a hinterland of 
“a thriving rural population and wealthy 
zaminders'.5 The smaller towns, in addi- 
tion to serving their usual function as 
local points of distribution, produced 
either one type of commodity" or diverse 
types of goods. 

In 1872 almost twenty per cent of the 
total urban population of Bengal proper 
lived, in Calcutta which could be regarded 
as a “Primate City” or “a city with many 
times the population of the next largest 
city and a multiplicity of functions and 
attractions which gave it dominance.”” 
Calcutta bad approximately four hundred 
and fiftyeigbt thousand inhabitants in 
1872? and the suburbs of Calcutta were. 
described as “highly populated" as well as 
the living quarters of the "true gentla 
society" (bhadrasamaj) by a leading verna- 
cular journalist of Calcutta? Howrah on 
the right bank of the River Hoogly oppo- 
site Calcutta and selected as the site for 
the terminus of the railroad. from Calcutta 
to the N.W.P. and Dacca, the most pro- 
minent city in Eastern Bengal, had fifty 
thousand inhabitants each, followed by 
Murshidabad, the old capital, which had 
about forty-six thousand inhabitants, and 
Hooghly, Chinsurah and, Burdwan—three 
towns in Western Bengal each having 
more than thirty thousand inhabitants. 
The Calcutta-Howrah region was fast 
becoming the main focus of population 
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concentration in Bengal. The population 
of Calcutta? was growing steadily“ as in 
the case of the other port cities in Asia. 

A study of urban population from the 
points of view of religion and sex yields 
certain interesting results. The major urban 
areas in Bengal were predominatly Hindu 
and generally male-oriented. In Calcutta, 
the largest city, about sixty-five per cent 
of the population were Hindus, about 
thirty per cent Muslims and about five 
per cent! Christians in 1872.» In Dacca, 
an old Muslim city and, more important, 
situated in an area where the Muslims 
were predominant, also, the Hindus form- 
ed the majority, being a little more than 
fifty per cent of the population, while the 
Muslims were a little less than fifty per 
cent of the population.” As far as the 
male-female ratio was concerned, the 
larger and the relativity more urbanized 
areas attracted more males than females 
from rural and distant areas. Calcutta 
showed a striking disproportion of sexes, 
approximately sixty-seven per cent of its 
population being male, whereas in Bengal 
as a whole the males were only a little 
more than fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion.” In Dacca the males were about 
fifty-four per cent of the population, 
whereas in the surrounding districts the 
females were predominant, being about 
fifty-two per cent.* In Howrah in Western 
Bengal and Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, 
places which were relatively more urbaniz- 
ed than their surrounding areas, the males 
were fifty-five and fifty-nine per cent of 
the population respectively, although the 
surrounding regions showed female predo- 
minance.” There can be two arguments 
against the view that the disproportion of 
the sexes could have been a result of the 
tendency among the Indians to conceal in- 
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formation about their women, first, in 
Bengal as a whole the females and the 
males were almost equal in proportion; 
second, the excess of males was generally 
greater among the Hindus than among the 
Muslims although the Muslims might be 
expected to be more if not equally unwil- 
ling to declare the true number of their 
women. 

The socio-cultural and educational im- 
portance of an urban area, although diffi- 
cult to measure, has great significance in 
an analysis of the hierarchy of urban areas. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the transfer of the socio-cultural leadership 
of the Bengali society from Dacca and 
Murshidabad to Calcutta was almost com- 
plete. However, Dacca retained its im- 
portance as the source of social control in 
the Muslim society of Eastern Bengal and 
even regained some of its importance as a 
cultural centre with the establishment of 
its Press? and with the growth of both 
the Bramha Samij movement and the 
Dharma Sabha movement. As in other 
spheres of life, the smaller cities and towns 
were, on the one hand, recipients of new 
directions and ideas from Calcutta, and, 
on the other hand, centres of socio-cul- 
tural changes in the surrounding areas. 

Calcutta acted as the focal point for 
social movements and change in Bengal. 
In 1855 the Baptist missionaries of Bengal 
concluded that 

“whatever is done for Calcutta is done 

in a measure, for surrounding districts, 

and even distant provinces,”™ 
Calcutta set the main trends in political, 
cultural, social, literary and even religious 
matters, for instance, the Bramha Samaj 
movement. The other major urban areas 
such as Dacca, Midnapur and Burdwan, 
some of the most important centres of the 
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Bramha Samaj movement, also exerted 
considerable influence upon life and society 
in the surrounding areas, although less 
than Calcutta which was the political as 
well as the cultural centre of Bengal. 
Dacca and Murshidabad, the seats of 
Muslim aristocracy in Bengal, were impor- 
tant centres of social control among the 
Bengali Muslims. Even smaller towns such 
as Jessore, Kumilla, Barisal, Khulna and 
Rangpur influenced their surrounding 
areas and often acted as links between the 
countryside and the bigger urban areas. 
The town of Jessore, for example, main- 
tained a market to supply the wants of the 
many people who visited the Headquarters 
of the district on business? The town of 
Khulna acted! as a ground mart for all Sun- 
darban trades. 

In the case of Calcutta, as in Bombay, 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
there was considerable growth at the peri- 
phery and overflow to the suburbs.* In 
1859 it was reported that 

"already it is cheaper for householders 

to leave Calcutta every night by rail 

than to pay rent and taxes on the metro- 
politan scale...already the movement of 
the population, so marked in London, is 
perceptible in Calcutta."* 
In 1862 most of the houses available in 
Barrckpore near Calcutta were occupied 
by "Calcutta merchants, who submit to 
the toil of crossing the Hooghly twice and 
using the East Indian Railway." In 1870 
further population movement out of Cal- 
cutta was considered to be one of the 
remedies against "the rising cost of living 
in Calcutta"* The dominant position of 
Calcutta and its growing influence upon 
the rest of the Bengali society were forti- 
fied by the fact of the concentration with- 
in its limits of numerous facilities in con- 


nection with banking, insurance, light in- 
dustry, docks, railways, administration, 
law courts, English, vernacular and Sans- 
krit/Classical education, theatre and other 
recreations. In 1863 a contemporary 
British journalist observed: 
“In a higher sense than London is said 
to be England, in the same sense as 
Paris is declared to be France, Calcutta 
embodies the political and commercial 
activities of British India. It reflects 
English supremacy just as Lahore and 
Agra and Delhi have successively mark- 
ed Moghul dominion and as Benares 
represents Hindoo wealth and supersti- 
tion."* ] 
Calcutta was, however, more than a mere 
political and commercial centre; it was 
also the never-centre of Bengali society 
and culture. 
The urban areas in mid-nineteenth cen- 


tury Bengal were not strictly "non-farm" 


or "non-agricultural" areas and there were 
peripheral farms and cultivated fields as 
well as farming and cultivation within the 
urban areas." Even in Calcutta in the late 
1870s, a considerable portion of the “occu- 
pied male population" of the city was 
engaged in agriculture and with animals." 
The crafts were mostly hereditary and 
specialized and trading was mostly in 
local produce and with neighbouring areas. 
The urban areas in general had certain 
elements which could be termed “pre- 
industrial" such as segregation and conges- 
tion in the sphere of ecological organiza- 
tion, the concentration of social control 
and social power in the hands of a literate 
elite, the separation between the elite and 
the masses and the restriction of formal 
education to the male elite. The persis- 
tence of pre-industrial elements in the 
urban areas helped to maintain closeness 
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between the urban and the rural commu- 
nities. 

Contact between urban and rural areas 
was also maintained by the circumstance 
that the growth of the urban population 
in Bengal in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century could be mainly attributed 
to rural-urban migration. Such migra- 
tion mainly involved males“ and. was moti- 
vated by economics as well as other 
factors, for instance the attraction for the 
Bramha Samaj, which was primarily an 
urban movement with its centre in Cal- 
cutta, and the comparatively high standard 
of living in the urban areas, especially in 
Calcutta.“ Calcutta and its suburbs, the 
most populous and commercialized area 
in Bengal, naturally contained the largest 
percentage of non-indigenous population," 
including a growing European community, ** 
Generally speaking, the pattern of popu- 
lation composition in the urban areas 
showed the predominance and increase of 
the male section of the population between 
twenty to forty, that is, men of working 
age,? mainly due to the fact that! the urban 
areas attracted men from the rural areas 
whose families continued to live in their 
original homes.” Contemporary sources re- 
ported that a large section of the residents 
of the urban areas, especially in the case 
of Calcutta and its suburbs, were born out- 
side the boundaries of these areas and that 


1 See C. Rajagopalan, “The  Rural-Urban 
Continuum: A Critical Evaluation”, Sociolo- 
gical Bulletin, vol. 10, no. 1, March 1961, pp. 
61-74. 

3? N. Anderson, Urban Community, pp. 22-23. 

3 K. Davis and H. H. Golden, "Urbanization 
and the Development of Preindustrial Areas', 
in P. K. Hatt and A. J. Reiss (eds.), Cities and 
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a large number of the rural-urban mi- 
grants, especially the labourers, constantly 
moved between the rural and the urban 
areas." These men helped to maintain a 
close connection between these two re- 
gions. Those migrants who began to per- 
manently reside in the urban areas retained 
certain characteristics of their previous 
habitat while those who returned to the 
rural areas carried back with them certain 
typically urban attitudes and habits, often 
influenced by contact with the West.® 
Caste, for instance, continued to be a 
strong force in the urban areas, It influ- 
enced even the pattern of urban residen- 
ce,* especially in old cities like Dacca 
where, as it was observed in 1867, the 
Sankharis  (shellcutters, for example, 
“all reside in one bazar which derives its 
name from them (Sankharibazar) where 
they have been settled since the foundation 
of the city."5 The links between the 
urban and the rural areas remained parti- 
cularly strong on account of the strong 
kinship and family ties which still charac- 
terized nineteenth century Bengali society, 
but were put under strain in the urban 
environment  Generall speaking, the 
urban areas in Bengal had begun to acquire 
certain "modern" characteristics and faci- 
litate social change, including accultura- 
tion.” 
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CALCUTTA VERSUS DUNDEE: ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIALISA- 
TION IN THE COLONIAL RULE —1888-1905 


PARIMAL GHOSH 
University of Calcutta 


The object of this paper is to explore 
the attitude of the British industrialist in 
India towards competition from ‘home’ 
industries in the last decade of the 19th, 
century. It is well established now that 
the official policy of free trade paralysed 
the growth and development of Indian 
industries, but it is seldom remembered 
that whatever industry was there in India, 
for the most part belonged to British indus- 
trialist in India. Save and except the 
Bombay cotton mills, Indians as such had 
very little stake in the industrial sector. 
In this situation it was natural for the Bri- 
tish industrialist to oppose the Govern- 
ment policy of free trade and demand pro- 
tection. It is very interesting to note that 
in expressing his dissatisfaction the Anglo- 
Indian (the British industrialist in India 
would thus be referred to in this paper) 
industrialist frequently, even if light-heart- 
edly referred to the platform of the Indian 
National Congress. 

The source that has been chiefly utilised 
to portary the Anglo-Indian attitude is the 
Calcutta commercial — weekly— Capital 
which started publication in November, 
1888. The story has been taken up to 
1905, and an attempt has been made to 
Show that even the political turmoil of 
that year could not basically influence the 
Anglo-Indian industrialist in changing his 
attitude. 


. abolished 


I 

Broadly, we can indentify four planks in 
Capital’s diatribe against ‘home’ industries 
and authorities in Britain and India which 
backed them. They were related to tariff, 
income tax, labour and the currency ques- 
tion. Very often tariff and income tax 
figured jointly in its articles. for it was 
widely held by the Anglo-Indian commu- 
mity that by removing the cotton duties 
and by imposing the income tax the 
Government of India had almost in one 
stroke opened the Indian market to Lanca- 
shire and handicapped the producers in 
India. ‘What is most important here is 
that the Indian cotton industry, even then 
was substantially controlled by Indians, 
and by pleading its case, Capital was 
virtually transgressing its communality. 
This sympathy was, of course, present only 
when the Anglo-Indian interest was not 
endangered in any way. 

In 1882 the Government of India had 
finally buckled under ‘home’ pressure and 
the cotton duties. The 
Indian cotton industry, as a conse- 
quence was thrown in competition with 
the more mature mills of Lancashire. On 
December 18, 1888, Capital came up with 
a bitter article—entitled "Under Which 
King?" It enquired in a clear cut fashion 
—“Is India to be ruled in the interests of 
the country and the peoples, or is Man- 
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chester greed to intervene and Lancashire 
to ride roughshod over the land ?.. Tbe 
imposition of an income tax is but a clumsy 
expedient, a fertile cause of disaffection 
and discontent, pleasing no one disgusting 
all, and, for this country, a method of ad- 
justing the incidence of fiscal burdens un- 
worthy of the name of statesmanship." 
It went on to suggest a reimposition of 
duties on piece goods, an export duty on 
jute and “the revision of Lord Cornwalliss 
settlement"—as better measures. It beat 
the nationalists of the day quite plainly in 
its persistence of enquiry: "And why may 
we ask is India to be singled out as the 
victim of the Free Trade theorists of Eng- 
land? Do the Australian and other Colo- 
nies permit themselves to be so treated? 
Does Great Britain herself admit foreign 
goods untaxed ? On the contrary, while 
India is compelled to receive the piece 
goods of Manchester free of duty, Indian 
tea and Indian plate is heavily mulcated on 
its arrival in England. This is called reci- 
procity and English statesmen are never 
tired of proclaiming that England governs 
India solely in the interests of its people 
..Is it not almost time that this sort of 
thing should cease and that these sophis- 
tries were exposed ?...Then we shall know 
‘what we have to-expect;-know in fact! that 
the exploitation of India is a settled poli- 
cy, and that she is intended as a milch 
cow for England!" 

Capital followed this up with another 
another article on January 8, 1889, which 
declared: “We are not violently in love 
with the Indian National Congress, but we 
think there are few men who will not 
agree with Mr George Yules remarks on 
the 26th December" As President of 
the Congres Yule had pointed out the 
official neglect of the British non-official 
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class, and that—"We have no more power 
and no more voice in the Government of 
the country than you Indians have.” He 
was of the opinion that: “Had there been 
anything like a proper representation of 
the country in the Councils of the Govern- 
ment in 1879, the repeal of the import 
duties would never have been tolerated 
and therefore we cordially endorse the 
demand of the Congress for more repre- 
sentation.”! 

It should be noted that Capital did not 
appreciate Yule’s hobnobbing with the 
Congress? but what is important is that 
at a certain point the lines of the Anglo- 
Indian mercantile community and the 
Indian National Congress coalesced. 
Capital certainly would have been the last 
journal to contribute to the Congress 
theory of ‘drain’, for example; but equally 
logical was its support when the Congres- 
sites argued that ‘home’ industries were 
ruining those in India. 

Another aspect of the tariff question 
was the call for imposition of an export 
duty on jute and jute products. It‘ was 
estimated that with Rs 5 duty per bale 
(current price Rs 20), and Rs 2 on rejec- 
tions and cuttings, the average of the pre- 
vious five year’s export could easily yield 
—Rs 1,310,668. And a 5% duty on jute 
products—taking the average of last three 
years’s export as the measure—another 
Rs 129,770 

Since India held a monopoly the duties 
on jute should not lessen the demand, it 
was hoped. For one, this large sum would 
enable the Government to reduce such 
taxes as on salt and income—“which 
come directly out of our earnings’.* For 
another, something needed to be done 
about the insanitary condition in and 
around Calcutta, the funds for which could 
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thus be provided. Capital went on to 
assure its 'home' competitors that as the 
price of jute was regulated by supply and 
by the sterling price of jute at 'home' — 
the burden’ was likely to fall more on the 
producers. More important than this 
were the observations of its proprietor— 
Mr Tremearne—at the Howrah Mills, 
which was reported in Capital on February 
2, 1889. It was said that as jute was being 
exported duty free—competing industries 
were being set up in the continent—by 
countries which imposed a heavy duty on 
the finished products. 

The strong feeling that was now 
generated by the income tax was quite 
obvious in an article of May 20, 1890, 
which observed: “There has been an 
utter and absolute want of consideration 
for the circumstances of the struggling 
masses in the imposition of this tax in 
India, which could only be possible under 
a bureaucratic government. We advise 
everyone in India to agitate for represen- 
tative government, if fair and just taxation 
is desired . Join the Congress is the ticket, 
and we write it with regrets. An inter- 
esting piece of calculation was supplied 
which deserves to be quoted here. “It 
will be observed that the Income Tax at 
Home is 2395, or a fraction under the 
tax levied here. But while incomes above 
Rs 500, or say £ 35 per annum, are taxed 
in India—in England all incomes of 
£ 150 and les than £ 400 are allowed 
for the purposes of assessment—an abate- 
ment of £ 120; that is to say. a man draw- 
ing £ 150 per annum would pay the tax 
on £ 30 only, or 15 shillings annually, —the 
same person in India would be charged 
£ 3. 18. 14.” 

f II 
The currency question was early to find 
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place in the columns of Capital. The ex- 
change rate of the Indian rupee till 1873 
was more or less stable at 2 Shillings. 
But thereafter the rate started decreasing 
which created a number of problems for 
the Indian finance. The situation was par- 
ticularly unwelcome to importers, and to 
people who otherwise had to remit funds 
abroad. English officials serving in India 
found it increasingly difficult, for while 
they were paid in silver, they incurred 
their expenses—when in England, and 
‘where they proposed to return in gold. 
The decreasing buying power of the rupee, 
in fact, meant a decrease in their salary. 
It was also unwelcome to the Government 
of India which had to pay more to meet 
its sterling liabilities. 

The situation was, however, very favour- 
able to the exporters in India, for Indian 
goods were now proportionately cheaper 
in the international market. British 
(‘home’) competitors of  Anglo-Indian 
industries were quick to see this advantage 
and there began another spell of agitation 
for a reappreciation of the rupee. To 
this was added the Government of India’s 
own initiative to meet the situation, 

On December 24, 1888, Capital came 
out with an article in which it agreed 
with another contemporary—-"The Statist”, 
that “,,.there is a distinction between 
the interest of India and the interest cf 
the Government of India. It may 
be very much for the interest of 
the furopean officials resident in India 
that the value of silver should be raised. 
It doubtless, too, would relieve the Indian 
Government from certain embarassments, 
but it is by no means so clear that it 
would be good for the Indian people as a 
whole". It drew attention to a leading 
article in the Dundee Advertiser—pub- 
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lished from  'home'—which. showed ... 
"that the position taken up by the ‘home’ 
bimetallists is that the fall in the gold 
price of silver has stimulated’ the export 
trade of Índia to the detriment of the 
cotton manufacturers of Lancashire and 
the home wheat-grower.” “We are not 
surprised, therefore," the Capital continu- 
ed—"“that the bimetallic theory is taken 
up heartily in Lancashire, seeing that it 
is imagined that the Indian manufacturer, 
if unassisted by exchange operations, 
would be unable to compete successfully 
in any market...Bimetallism as under- 
stood at home, is an attempt to strangle 
the budding industries of India in their 
birth to retain in the hands of Manchester 
the’ monopoly of the piece-goods business 
of the East;,and our Indian officials have 
walked blindly into the trap, and are 
prepared to sacrifice the country on the 
altar of Lancashire greed.” 

This, strictly speaking was not the 
attitude of the Indian mercantile com- 
munity, more interested as it was in the 
import business of the day* But it is 
interesting to note that Indian nation- 
alists were very much alive to the fact 
that the "exchange discount acts like an 
import duty on all English goods'"* and 
"that low exchange had enabled India to 
wrest the Chinese and Japanese markets 
from the English cotton manufacturers"? 


LI 
- By far the issue that rankled most the 
Anglo-Indian Industrial community was 
the labour question. Cheap labour was one 
of the factors which enabled the industries 
in India to compete in the world market, 
and when that came to be threatened 
through pressure for factory legislation by 
industrial lobbies at ‘home’, the resistance 
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was long and bitter. On January 22, 1889, 
Capital declared that behind Lancashire's 
call for factory laws lay the attempt “to 
hamper the manufacturing industry of 
India” and sooner the mask was dropped 
the better it would be for all. 

In April 23, 1889, Capital noted “the 
deputation from the operatives of Lan- 
cashire to the Secretary of State on the 
subject of the Indian Factory Law’—and 
observed that it “furnishes fresh testimony 
of the dogged determination of the 
British manufacturer—for he it is, and 
not the operative, who is the mainspring 
of the movement—to bring any weapon, 
fair or foul, to bear against the competi- 
tion of his Indian rivals.” Further, in a 
terrific flash of irony—that “it is throughly 
consonant with British traditions and 
habits that, in whatever steps they feel it 
necessary to take for the protection of 
their own interests, they should believe 
themselves to be actuated by the highest 
moral motives. Philanthropy has, from 
time immemorial, been the Shibboleth of 
Manchester, and to philanthropy alone, 
we are asked to believe, is due the burning 
interest suddenly displayed by her in the 
health and comfort of the Indian opera- 
tive”. It was also noted that one member 
of this deputation—Mr Thomas Harrop 
Sidebottom—had actually mentioned what 
lay behind this ‘burning interest’—and 
that was—''while mills were being built 
on a colossal scale in this country (that is, 
India), only one new mill had been built 
since Christmas in the entire district of 
Lancashire. Worse still, while the export 
of yarns from India, China, Hong Kong, 
and Japan had in six years had increased 
by more than three hundred milligns of 
pounds, that of English yarns had decreased 
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during the same period by thirty millions 
of pounds, .".” 

Factory legislation. from now onwards 
became another point in Capital's diatribe 
against 'home' manufacturers, and no 
opportunity was lost to underline the 
‘mischievous’ plan of Lancashire and 
Dundee to check the progress of industries 
in India through factory acts. The chief 
argument was, of course, that it' was 
“impossible to assimilate the climate of 
India to that of England, and the physical 
constitution and. social habits of the 
people of India to those of the people of 
England:.,”", and that while the motto 
of the ‘home’ manufacurers was profess- 
edly—"Fair Play for Lancashire”, implicit- 
ly it was "Foul Play for India". 

On March 11, 1890, Capital came out 
with another attack on the. Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce which had ex- 
pressed some desire to control Indian 
mills, but there cannot be any doubt that 
as the agitation over factory laws develop- 
ed, the sympathy for the cotton mill 
ownérs of Bombay began to wane. This 
is significant in view of the obvious control 
of Indian owners on the cotton industry, 
and Capital's support for them, as long as 
it had lasted, was all the more interesting 
for this. It was to be resumed, again, once 
the threat of the factory laws passed, but 
for the present it was noted that—‘“The 
good people at home with their small 
maps appear to imagine that Bombay is 
India; the whole of the facts and figures 
adduced in favour of the bill are from 


Bombay. If local circumstances warrant 
legislation, that legislation should be 
local..-We are not concerned with 
Bombay", - 


It is also curious to note that in a later 


article! Capital suggested that Surendra- 
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nath Banerjea should be nominated with 
Lall Mohun Ghosh as members from 
Bengal to the Government commission to 
investigate labour condition in India, 
Surendranath whose nationalist politics 
was only too well known was familiar tọ 
English critics as was Lall Mohun. In- 


_cidentally, the Government of India re- 


mained unresponsive. Subsequently, it 
was also suggested that well known 
speakers like Lall Mohun Ghosh should 
be sent out to plead the ‘Indian’ case. 
The Anglo-Indian industrial interest 
was, of ‘course, bothered only when its own 
interests were at stake. It was quite oppos- 
ed to the idea of raising the minimum age 


\ 


of employable children from.seven to nine" , 


and chose to plead inability to control 
municipal affairs when the insanitary con- 


` dition of the workmen’s hovels was: pointed 


out® It was quick to defend long hours 
by the argument that workers, laboured 
in the shift system and not continuously”. 
Its sympathies for the Bombay mill owners 
on the labour question also revived after 
the threat of factory restriction disappeared. 
It came out on February 8, 1900, with an 
article on the Japanese labour market, 


‘which alleged the same condition in Japan 


that had been at one time alleged by 
‘home’ industrial interests in India. ` 
Capital however, always drew the line 
when politics was involved. It bitterly 
castigated those Bombay mill owners who 
had organised the industrial exhibition to 


mark the Congress session of 1904—for | 


having lent their support to such “undilu- 
ted nonsense” as the theory of deindustri- 
alisation of India by British machine pro- 
duction”. . 

Yet, it is interesting to note that the 
tumultous movement against the partition 
of Bengal provoked only one mild article 
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from the weekly in that fateful year. The 
author—'REX'—"had no intention of dis- 
cussing the merits and demerits of the 
scheme..." and regretted that the radical 
tone of the movement had "gone far to 
alienate the sympathy which no have 
been enlisted" otherwise". 

We can suspect that, that yii fatby 
unconsciously generated by the peculiar 
situation they were in—was under serious 
consideration even in 1891. "But for the 
unfortunate chasm between class and class 
created by the Ilbert Bill controversy, 
there would probably have been no Income 
Tax,...and probably also there would 
have been no Age of Consent Bill...But 
things cannot, remain as they are indefini- 
tely. Very little provocation is needed to 
unite all clases in demanding from the 
Government at.least a respectful hearing 
for the voice of public opinion..." 


-IV 

We are now certainly in no position to 
claim that thus spake the Anglo-Indian 
industrialist in the period concerned. At the 
most we can confirm what Dr A. K. Bagchi 
had noted: .the "homogeneity of interests 
of different partners in imperial power 
did not always prevail, nor was it to be 
expected in an -everchanging economic 
situation. The conflict between British 
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imperial policy and  the' short-term 
interests of British businessmen in India 
was quite obvious in many cases..."? 
We may also note here the observations 
of Sir John Leng, M.P., who after his 
visit to India had drawn attention to the 
fact that a British gold sovereign worth 
nearly Rs 17 in India could purchase 
goods equal to what 34 Shillings would 
have bought in U.K. What is more im- 
portant, the same Rs 17 could have been 
exchanged for no more than 17 Shillings 
in U.K.* Subject to confirmation from 
other sources, we can say that this fact 
alone would have warranted the growth 
of a separate identity for the Anglo-Indian 
investor; to secure the full advantage of 
his earnings from India, he needed to 
spend it in India. If this be true, then : 
we will have to explain the relatively 
(that is, in comparison to other Colonies) 
small in-flow of British capital in India. 
And perhaps behind that lay the fact that 
India of the Indians was always a viable 
entity; unlike Australia or South Africa, 


‘India was never a virgin land for the 


colonisers. She, as such, could never 
become a new homeland—to be developed 
and cherished, but could only be exploited. 
The cheap standard of living and the 
advantage of the exchange complex could 
only stall the ultimate realisation. 
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and in India, considered the falling rate of 
exchange to-have been responsible for the rapid 
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growth—nearly doubling—of India’s fcreign 
trade’ during the twenty years following 1873. 
“But this view was, and has been generally 
disbelieved. In any case, the [Indian ?] mer- 
centile community of India was convinced of 
the baneful character of the impact of falling 
exchange on their business". 
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A series of communal disturbances broke 
out in 1922-23, in different parts of India. 
The Suddhi and the Sangathan move- 
ments started by Swami Shraddhananda 
had appeared as new sources of dis- 
sensions between the communities. The 
Suddhi movement had been started to 
reconvert the Muslims, particularly the 
Malkhana Rajputs to Hinduism, And the 
Hindu Sangathan was to organise the 
Hindus on a common religious platform.' 
An anticow slaughter movement had 
been started in northern India by the 
Arya Samajists. The movements of Swami 
Shraddhananda and the Arya Samajists 
were highly opposed: and obstructed by 
the Indian Muslims who started the 
Tanjeem and the Tabligh movements to 
counter the Suddhi and the Sangathan 
movements! These movements were the 
continuation of the earlier communal 
spirit of the Muslim reformists -and of 
Hindu revivalism. Though Swami Shrad- 
dhananda's movements had a minimum 
direct influence upon the Hindus of 
Bengal, the consequences of the move- 
ments in northern India greatly affected 
the communal relations. in the Bengal 
districts. The -anti-cow-slaughter agita- 
tion and the passing of processions with 
music before the mosques interacted on 
each other. And during the period 1922- 
.1926 these were the main issues of fre- 
quent disturbances in Bengal districts. 
Since the beginning of the non-coopera- 
tion and Khilafat movement -prominent 


leaders of both communities had given 
special emphasis on communal ' harmony 
as the first and necessary pre-condition to 
achieve their objectives. Attempts were 
made to find out the root causes of distur- 
bances and disunity between them. At the 
Ahmedabad session of the Indian National 
Congress in 1921, Mahatma Gandhi in- 
dicated the need for unity and co-existence 
of all the small communities, In the same 
year, Moulana Hasrat Mohani, President 
of the Annual Session of the Muslim 
League, suggested a national pact between 
the Hindus and the Muslims. The All 
India Muslim League resolved in its annual 
session in 1922 that the question of repre- 
sentation in Legislative Councils and local 
bodies and perfect freedom in religious 
observance should be the basis of the pro- 
posed national pact? At the Gaya Session of 
the Indian National Congress, Chittaranjan 
Das said in his presidential address, that 
there should be a clear and emphatic con- 
firmation of what was known as the Luck- 


now Pact- (1916) between the different , 


sections and different communities in 
India. The Gaya Congress (1922) accepted 
the idea of a pact.‘ 

In the context of the deteriorating com- 
munal situation all over India in 1923, a 
special session of the Indian National 
Congress was convened at Delhi in Sept- 
ember 1923. The main objectives of the 
session were to find out some ways to settle 
the question of communal disunity and 
to come to a decision on the disputed 


. 
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question of Council entry , programme.' 
The special session had appointed a 
national pact committee to prepare a 
draft pact and had directed the committee 
to circulate the draft pact among the re- 
presentatives and influential persons of all 
communities Dr. M.A. Ansari, Lajpat 
Rai and Dr. Mahtab Singh were members 
of the committee.’ The Hindu Muslim 
Relations Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Indian National Congress to consider 
the communal questions suggested that 
both the Suddhi and the anti-Suddhi 
movements should be stopped immediately, 
and the Hindu Sangathan movement, as 
not being aimed at the Muslims, bé allowed 
to proceed till the Congress civic guards 
were sufficiently organised to ensure 
peace and security in the country. The 
draft National Pact prepared by the Pact 
Committee included the following impor- 
tant clauses: 

(1) The various communities should 
have separate representation in the legis- 
latures both :in the states and in the 
Centre, on the basis of their numerical 
strength. But the electorates should be 
joint in all cases, 7 

(2) The Muslims should stop the slaugh- 
tering of cows except in Id-i-Azaha, with- 
out injuring the feeling of the Hindus, 


:(3) The playing of music should be: 


stopped in front of public worship places 
at such time as may be fixed by local joint 
conciliatory boards, 

(4) No particular religious denomina- 
tion should be given undue preference 
over any other by the Government, 

(5) Full religious liberty should be 
given to all communities forming the 
Indian nation, 

(6) Hindustani should be the State 
language of the Indian nation. It would 
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be permissible to write in either Urdu: or 
Devnagari script.’ 

But this draft Indian National Pact was 
not .acceptable to the Muslims of Bengal. 
The draft was prepared in the context of 
the communal problems existing in north 
India. The pact did not include any spe- 
cial provision for the Muslims of Bengal 
where the problems of the Muslims were 
quite different. The framers of the draft 
Indian National Pact overlooked the gri- 
evances of the Bengali Muslims. This was 
why the Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact for- 
med by the Bengal Swarajya Party was so 
heartily welcomed by the Muslims of 
Bengal.. 

The Swarajya Party had contested the 
Bengal Council election in 1923 and 
achieved a great success? Lord’ Lytton, 
the Governor of Bengal, had invited 
Deshabandhu Das to form the new 
ministry. But the proposal was rejected by 
bim. The Swarajya Party decided to try 
their best to put an end to the system of 
'Dyarchy' The Bengal Hindu Muslim- 
Pact of Bengal Swarajya Party was formed 
in this situation. 

Though the pact was formed by the 
Hindu-Muslim councillors of the Swarajya 
Party, the first initiative was taken by 
some Muslim leaders. In September 1923 
Moulavi, Abdul Karim, a responsible 
Muslim leader, had proposed to C.R. Das 
through Mr. Wajed Ali, a , Muslim 
Swarajist, to arrange for a discussion on 
the question of a compromise between 
the Hindus and the Muslims of Bengal. 
In an interview with Abdul Karim, Desha- 
bandhu Das wanted to know the terms on 
which the Muslims would agree to have a- 
pact with the Hindus. Accordingly, a 
meeting was held on 9 December 1923 at 
Chittaranjan Das's residence: and Maulavi 
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Abdul Karim submitted him a draft pact, 
prepared in consultation with some of 
the prominent Muslim leaders. Moulana 
A.K. Azad, Najeem Ali, Waheed Hossain, 
Sir Abdur Rahim and some others were 
also present in that meeting. 'The draft 
pact was accepted by Deshabandhu Das 
after some amendments and he decided 
to' place the proposals of the pact before 
a mecting of the councillors of the 
Swarajya Paty. The draft pact was 
passed in the meeting of the Swarajya 
Party Councillors held on 16 December 
1923. It was decided that the pact would 


be implemented only when full respon-. 


sible Government would be established 
for the Indians.* The Bengal pact was 
passed in the B.P.C.C. meeting held on 
18 December 1923. The clauses of the 
pact were as follows: 

(1) Representation in the Bengal 

Council would be on population basis 
with separate electorates. 
. (2) Representation in the local bodies 
would be on the proportion of 60 per cent 
to the majority community and 40 per 
cent to the minority community in each 
district. The decision on the question of 
separate or joint electorates was postponed 
for the time being to ascertain the views 
of both the communities. ' ., 

(3) Regarding Government appoint- 
ments, it was decided that 55 per cent of 
the appointments sbould go to tbe Mus- 
lims. Till the above percentage is attained 
80 per cent.of posts would go to the Mus- 
lims and the remaining 20 per cent should 
go to the Hindus. 

(4) No resolution or enactment would 
be allowed to move without the consent 
of 75 per cent of the elected number of 
the affected community. 
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(5) Music in procession would not be 
allowed in front of mosques. 

(6) No legislation in respect of cow 
killing for food would be taken up in the 
Council and endeavour should be made 
outside the Council to bring about an 
understanding between the two communi- 
ties. Cow killing should be taken up in 
such a manner as not to, wound the reli- 
gious feelings of the Hindus, and cow 
killing for religious purpose should not 
be interfered with. 

(7) A committee should be formed in 
every sub-division consisting of an equal 
number of representatives from both the 
communities. The committee would pre- 
vent or arbitrate upon any dispute between 
the commuhities in accordance with the 
provisions stated above." 


As soon as the Bengal pact was published 
ic became the nucleus of a great contro- 
versy in the social and political life of 
Bengal. The pact had created a great sen- 
sation among the Hindus and Muslims of 
Bengal The people became divided into 
two groups, one supporting and the other 
opposing the: pact. The moderates, the 
extremists, the no-changer Congressmen, 
the Hindu Sabha and the Arya Sabha men, 
and an influential section of the Bengal 
Congressmen, and also many non-political 
men opposed the pact vehemently All 
these jo:ned their hands to create pres- 
sure on Chittaranjan Das and other 
Swarajya Party leaders for the withdrawal 
of the Bengal pact. This pact came as a 
blow to the middle-class Bengali Hindus 
who were still a dominating community in 
Bengal and had a major share in Govern- 
ment services.5 The Hindu Sabha and the 


` Arya Sabha men protested against the pact 


as they had treated the religious clauses 
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of the pact as a direct threat to the religi- 
ous sentiments of the Hindus. This is why 
Hindus from north India had joined with 
the middle classes Bengali Hindus to pro- 
test against the pact." 

The Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact was 
not acceptable to the Bengali Hindus so far 
as their personal interests were concerned. 
Though the Muslims in Bengal were im- 
proving their conditions since the late nine- 
teenth century, still they were lagging far 
behind than the Hindus, particularly in 
respect of education, employment and 
political power in rural areas. 

By the clauses of the Bengal pact the 
Hindus got 60% representations in 9 dis- 
tricts and 40% representations in 16 dis- 
tricts in local bodies" 'The- Hindus felt 
that, with only 40% representation in 
rural areas they would lose political and 
social domination in rural areas and it 
would ultimately hamper the best inter- 
ests of the Hindus, Though the Muslims 
numbered more than 53% of the total 
population in 1921, they held nearly 30% 
posts under the government.” The imple- 
mentation of the pact was to give effect 
to the decline of the power and influence 
of the Hindus in government administra- 
tion. 

The Swarajya Party's attempt to, solve 
the ‘cow killing’ question by the pact had 
created a great opportunity to the opposer 
of the pact -for organising the Hindu 
masses. In later days, when serious com- 
munal disturbances had broken out in 
different areas of Bengal, the religious 
issues overshadowed the issues relating 
to services and representation in local 
bodies." The religious clauses of the 
pact were largely responsible for the 
growth of an organised public opinion 
against the pact. The moderate leaders 
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under the leadership of Sir Surendranath. 
Banerjea had opposed the pact primarily 
in the context of material concessions 
given to the Muslims." And on the other 
hand, the No-Changer Congressmen, and 
some other Congress leaders who had ter- 
rorist linkages attacked the religious 
clauses as their main target. 

Almost all the influential newspapers 
in Bengal were conducted by those men, 
who had opposed the pact. The Bengal 
Press took a leading and important role 
in forming public opinion against -the 
pact? The Amrita Bazar Patrika wrote 
that the pact was one-sided and against 
the basic interests of the country. The 
pact did not contain any provision for 
preventing music before Hindu temples. 
To them the pact was an attempt to solve 
the national question on provincial line. 
Above all they disclaimed the Swarajya 
Party's authority for forming such a pact, 
as they did not represent the total Hindu- 
Muslims community of Bengal. The 
Patrika further stated that “the pact had 
introduced another bone of contention 
without allaying the situation”.* 

The Servant of Calcutta, edited by 
Shyamsundar Chakraborty, remarked that 
the “important aspect of the matter was 
the complete identification of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee with the 
Swarajya Patry. . The prompt sanction 
of the Bengal Congress was to invest the 
pact with the prestige and the authority 
of the Congress”. He further wrote that the 
pact was formed only to gain the support 
of the Muslim members to the Swarajya 
Party’s obstructionist policy in the Bengal 
Council? The Indian Daily News while 
opposing the pact, remarked, that the 
post of Chittaranjar Das was somehow 
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dictatorial, The paper advised C.R. Das 
to acknowledge his mistake.™ ' 

The Ananda Bazar Patrika, a Bengali 
daily, remarked that there was no need of 
any pact between the Indian National 
Congress arid the Khilafat Committee in 
the Non-cooperation Movement. The 
terms of the Bengal pact was partial; it 
overlooked the main causes of dissension 
in Bengal.” 

The Mussalman, 


a pro-pact English 


daily edited by Maulavi Mujibar Rahman, 


while supporting the pact also' commented 
that C.R. Das had committed a tactical 
mistake by bringing the pact so hastily 
without consulting the constituencies.* 

The views of some of the Bengali 
Hindu leaders who were against the pact 
may also be summarised. Haradayal Nag, 
a No Changer Congress leader in Bengal, 
opined that “the Hindu-Muslim pact was 
a vital question of national importance (o 
be decided on the national line. Mr. C.R. 
Das had trampled under the Lucknow 
compromise without waiting to see the 
findings of the Indian National Pact Com- 
mittee”. He believed that any pact on 
communal lines was bound to prejudically 
affect the communal unity. Still he pre- 
ferred the draft Indian National Pact to 
the, Bengal pact.” 

J-L. Banerjee wrote that the “Hindus 
have little to complain if democracy is 
wanted in the score of percentages...But 
I cannot bring myself to approve the way 
in which the pact is being sought to be 
rammed down the throat of the Hindus... 
It is a pact between the Hindu and Muslim 
members of the Swarajya Party of Bengal 
and is not a pact between the Hindus 
and the Muslims, In the pact in question 
all the getting was on the side of the 
Muslims and all the giving is on the side 
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of the Hindus.,.the Pact was never an 
issue at the.last general election (1923); 
the Hindu public men had never alert 
about the matter... What most of our 
present leaders are in danger of forgetting 
that it is useless to talk of pact unless 
there is a real union of hearts and minds... 
You can have a pact upon the basis of 
unity but you cannot have unity upon the 
basis of the pact." 

Lala Lajpat Rai, joint author of the 
draft Indian National Pact, wrote in an 
article that the provincial pact should be 
formed after the formation of the National 
Pact. The Swarajya Party had .ignored 
the case of other communities beside the 
Hindus and the Muslims; the pact was 
against the idea of a united India and of 
Nationalism.” 

Sir Surendranath Benerjea voiced the 
views of the middle class Bengali Hindus. 
He remarked that “the vast changes pro- 
posed in the composition of local bodies 
would vitally sap the political influence 
of the Hindus”.® Regarding representa- 
tions in the Calcutta Corporation, he said 
that tbe Muslims had never demanded 
more than 20 seats. But the Swarajya 
Party had allotted 36 seats out of 90 seats 
in the Calcutta Corporation. He opposed 
the communal representation in Local 
Bodies as impracticable, and said tbat it 
would interfere with the cause of nation- 
building." He also deplored the inclusion. 
of the cow-killing question in the Pact.™ 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya criticised 
the Pact as a premature decision." Bipin 
Chandra Pal condemned the Pact, as it 
had struck at the very root of Indian 
Nationalism.^ Krishna Kumar Mitter, a 
moderate leader in- Bengal, said that the 
permission for slaughtering of cows would 
certainly create illfeeling in the country ` 


, 
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and the attempt of M.K. Gandbi to estab- 
lish the unity would be baffled if the 
Pact was in existence.” 

Leaqat Hossain Khan, a Swadeshi Con- 
gressman, was prominent among the 
Muslims who were against the Bengal 
Pact. He said that the Hindu-Muslim 
unity was impossible under any Pact 
which did not provide any method to stop 
cow killing.* In later days of the anti-Pact 
movement and serious communal disturb- 
ances in some parts of Bengal, he blamed 
the Pact as the main cause of disturbing 
the peaceful atmosphere in Bengal. He 
said that “the Pact was putting an axe at 
the very root of three to four years’ 
strenuous efforts to bring the two sects 
into closer contact" Countering this 
view, C.R. Das said that the "present state 
of discontent, distrust and ill-feeling was 
not due to the Pact but to the opposition 
to the Pact. The Sanghathan, the no- 
changers and the ministerial party were 
responsible for it".* 

Shyamsundar Chakraborty, a “No- 
Changer" Congressman, said that the in- 
tention of the Swarajya Party behind this 
was to enlist the sympathy of the Muslims 
for them.™ Acharya P.C. Ray was against 
solving the communal problem by forming 
any pact. He remarked saying the follow- 
ing that “we are weak as because the 
Muslims are backward in education. I 
am ready to give them all facilities rela- 
ting education. But that would not be pos- 
sible by this Hindu-Muslim Pact,,.By this 
pact there would be no chance of getting 
services by the educated Namasudras, the 
Pods, the Bagdis and by other so called 
untouchable classes. Its cause is that they 
are Hindus. The pact will create serious 
conflict between different communities. 
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So it would be a great injury to the 
country’s cause"? 

Besides the political organisations, 
religious organisations like the Lucknow 
Hindu Sabha, Niskam Artta Sabha, Cow 
Prctection Committee (Calcutta), Sukkur 
Hindu Sabha, Dacca Peoples Association, 
Bergal Hindu Sabha, Rawalpindi Hindu 
Sakha, Noakhali Hindu Sabha, and other 
similar organisations opposed the Pact 
vehemently. Even Dharmaacharya Ana- 
garka, a Buddist monk from Colombo, 
opposed the Bengal Pact emphatically, 
whtch according to him would destroy the 
Arya Dharma." 

There were arguments in favour of the 
Pac. During the non-cooperation days 
the Bengali Hindus and the Bengali 
Muilims from the districts entered the 
political life of Bengal in large numbers. 
Only during this time they got some pro- 
minence in Bengal Congress politics. Chit- 
taranjan Das got the support of those 
Congressmen in considerable numbers in 
securing hold over the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. They were the main 
sources of his power. These Congressmen 
had supported wholeheartedly the action : 
of C.R. Das. After the death of C.R. Das 
in 1225, these leaders tried their utmost to 
save Bengal Pact from dissolution. Birehdra 
Nata Sasmal, Jatindra Mohan Sengupta, 
Anil Baran Roy, Pratap Chandra Guha 
Roy Kiran Sankar Roy were some of the 
leaders who were with C.R. Das in his 
attempt to make a compromise possible 
between the two communities. 

Chittaranjan Das supported his action 
saying that the Hindu-Muslim unity was 
not to be achieved without a reasonable 
pact between the two communities and 
that “Swaraj” would be impossible with- 
out such unity. Countering the opposi- 
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tion he said that the Pact was not an 
attempt to solve the national question on 
provincial lines. The Bengal Pact was 
formed for Bengal alone where circum- 
stances were quite different from other 
provinces.“ But in the face of strong oppo- 
sition, he once said that the Pact was not 
a conclusive agreement; it would not be 
a ‘Settled Fact’ unless it was accepted by 
the Hindus and Muslims of Bengal." 
This statement of C.R. Das agitated a 
section of the Muslims. But C.R. Das said 
after the rejection of the Bengal Pact by 
the Cocanada Session of the Indian 
National Congress (1923), that he would 
push the Pact again with full strength and 
believed that ultimately the Pact would 
be accepted by the people.“ The events 
relating to the appointments of some 
Muslims in the Calcutta Corporation 
(1924) and the passing of the Pact in the 
Sirajgunge Session (1924) of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference appeared to support 
his claim.“ 

Jatindra Mohan Sengupta, a staunch 
follower of C.R. Das referred to the Pact 
as the only way to remove the mutual 
suspicion then prevailing among the two 
communities.* Basanta Kumar Mazumdar 
while supporting the Pact, said that the 
Muslims could stop cow-killing if the 
Hindus inspired the faith and love of the 
Muslims.” Motilal Roy of ‘“‘Prabartak 
Sangha” wrote that “the advance Swarajist 
school did not grudge to their insistent. 
Muhammadan brothers, a more than 
decent share of official and non-official pri- 
vileges".* Shri Nirmal Chunder Chunder, 
Paresh Nath Bisi, Lolit Mohan Das, B.N. 
Sasmal, Kiran Sankar Roy, Anil Baran 
Roy and Pratap Chandra Guha Roy were 
among some of those influential Congress- 
men in Bengal who had supported the 
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Pact in press statements and in the meet- 
ings arranged by the Swarajya Party, 
B.P.C.C. and by some other supporters of 
the Pact. 

The Bengal Pact was welcomed and app- 
reciated by almost all the Muslims, whe- 
ther he was a Swarajya Party follower or 
not. The gains secured by the Pact for them 
were more than what they had been asking 
so far. The Bengal Pact further helped 
C.R. Das to secure the whole-hearted 
support of the Muslims in Bengal, at least 
of the majority of them. The Muslims in 
Bengal accepted the Pact as just and rea- 
sonable and as the only solution to their 
problem. Mr. Abu Ahmed, a Swarajist 
Muslim wrote in the Mussalman that the 
Indian National Pact falls far short of the 
Bengal Pact regarding the advantages 
offered to the Mussalmans. ...the Bengal 
Pact reveals that Mr. Das had got a very 
good motive and his large heartedness did 
not hesitate to offer to Mussalmans their 
legitimate shares". Another Muslim 
contributor wrote that the Swarajists 
simply proposed to remove certain dis- 
abilities which were imposed upon them 
by the government under Hindu influ- 
ence.” 

Moulavi Abdul Karim, a prominent 
Muslim leader, wrote that the attempt of 
C. R. Das was to strike at the root of com- 
munal strifes.* The Mussalman edited by 
Moulavi Mujibar Rahman remarked that 
"Some of our Hindu fellow country men 
who were a party to the Pact have shown 
a commendable generosity in meeting the 
just demands of the Muslims".9 It also 
said that only due to the obstructionist 
policy of Bengali Hindus, the Muslims 
were not getting Government services. 
It contradicted the general Hindu belief 
that Muslims did not possess requisite 
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qualifications for government appoint- 
ments. As a compromise to solve the 
religious questions the Mussalman ad- 
vised the Muslims to stop the slaughter- 
ing of cows and the Hindus to stop music 
before mosques particularly at prayer 
time. Ebrahim Khan, a pro-Pact leader 
wrote that “when at the frequent repre- 
sentation of the Muslim League, govern- 
ment agreed to fill a certain proportion 
of govt. posts by Muslim candidates, ... 
this official supervisors employed question- 
able tactics to bar out qualified Muslims 
in order to make room for candidates of 
their own community’. 

The Muslims of Bengal were not ready 
to accept any major curtailment of the 
concession given to the Muslims regaxding 
Government appointments and represen- 
tations in local bodies. But the Muslim 
leaders were not so strict on the question 
of stopping ‘cow killing’ for food. They 
were ready to stop cow-killing, provided 
the Hindus would leave the matter in the 
hands of the Muslims and would not make 
any attempt to stop cow-killing by legisla- 
tion. They assured'them that the Muslims 
would gradually stop the killing of cows 
by a mutual understanding with the 
Hindus.* ;At this time, some Muslim 
leaders had also remarked that the killing 
ot cows was not obligatory on the part of 
the Muslims. They used to slaughter 
cows only because it was more economic 
to the Muslims than the sacrifice of other 
animals. They warned that if the Hindus 
put any compulsion to stop cow killing, 
they would under the injunction of Islam 
persist in slaughtering cows? Moulana 
Abdul Karim said in this connection that 
the religious issues were not the main 
reasons behind the communal strife be- 
tween the Hindus and the Muslims.? 
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It is seen that the question of cow killing 
became a controversial issua only when the 
Hindus attempted to stop killing of cows 
by force or by legislation. And the Muslims 
continued to slaughter cows to offend the 
religious sentiment of the Hindus.” 

The Coconada Session of the Indian 
National Congress was held in December 
1923. The Bengal Pact was placed before 
the Congress along with the draft of the 
proposed Indian National Pact for con- 
sideration of the Congress C.R. Das 
and other Swarajya Party leaders wanted 
to get the sanction of the National Con- 
gress to the Bengal Pact. At the same 
time the anti-Pactists under the leadership 
of Haradayal Nag and Shyamsundar Chak- 
raborty tried their best to have the Con- 
gress reject this Pact. At the Subjects Com- 
mittee’s meeting, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
moved a resolution in favour of the Bengal 
Pact. The resolution was “that the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Delhi Session of 
the Indian National Congress do call for 
further opinion and criticism of the draft 
National Pact and Bengal National Pact 
and submit a further report by the 31st 
March 1924 to the AICC for its considera- 
tion”.@ ‘The resolution was passed in the 
Subject Committee’s meeting but was 
rejected by the Congress by a majority of 
678 votes against 458 votes. Shyamsundar 
Chakraborty was "glad that the mischie- 
vous Bengal Pact has been shelved for 
which I had to race to Coconada".9 

The rejection of the Bengal Pact by the 


‘Congress greatly disheartened the Swarajist, 


particularly the Muslims, The Mussalman 
wrote that “the actions of the National 
Congress was short-sighted and aggressively 
selfish... The blunder the Congress has 
committed is the worst in the history 
of the Congress movement and has dealt 
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a serious blow to the cause of the Hindu- 
Muslim, unity and the cause which the 
Congress has in view".*, The rejection 
was a great win on the part of the anti- 
Pact politicians. It weakened the moral 
strength of the supporters of the Pact. 
National leaders among the Muslims who 
had supported the National Pact remarked 
the Bengal Pact as more equitable and 
helpful to the attainment of Swaraj.* 


Nevertheless, a section of the Muslims 


particularly those who were anti-Congress, 
demanded the immediate implementation 
of the Pact. Moulavi Mussaraff Hossain, 
a member of the Bengal Council, moved a 


resolution in the Council in March 1924, 


demanding 80 per cent of Government 
appointments for the Muslims.* But the 
move was not supported: by the Swarajya 
Party members in the Bengal Council and 
the bill was dropped. The argument for 
their not supporting the move was that 
it was decided in the Bengal Pact that the 
clauses of the Pact would be given effect 
only when full responsible Government 
was established for the Indians. A section 
of the Muslims, mainly the anti-Congress 
factions had condemned the action of the 
Swarajya Party members as they had not 
supported the move.” Syed Ismail Hossain 
Serajee, an ex-Swarajist, remarked the 
action of C.R. Das as a hypocritical 
move. Previously these upper class and 
anti-Congress Muslims had supported the 
actions of C.R. Das only for the conces- 
sions given to the Muslims by him. The 
Swarajist Muslims condemned the actions 
of those who moved and supported the 
resolution.® 

In the middle of 1924, the anti-Congress 
and the Hindu Muslim leaders gained a 
considerable strength in Indian Muslims 
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politics. A group of Muslim politician 
seceded from the Khilafat organisations 
and the Congress and were joined by those 
Muslims who were outside the Khilatat 
and Congress activities during the non-co- 
operation days and were loyal to the Eng- 
lish Government.” The A.I. Khilafat Com- 
mittee was not so hostile to the Muslim 
League politicians as before. It was dur- 
ing this time that the Muslim League 
was revived in May 1924 after a total sus- 
pension of nearly four years" At the 
Bombay Session of the Muslim League in 
December 1924, the League unanimously 
abandoned the Lucknow Pact and passed 
a resolution demanding extensive share in 
Government appointments and representa- 
tions in local bodies? which they had 
never demanded before. The Khilafat 
Party supported their actions. 


Although the Bengal Pact was rejected 
by the Indian National Congress and a 
strong public opinion was formed against 
the Pact, C.R. Das did not give up the 
idea of the Pact. ‘The Pact was passed in 
the Serajgunge Session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference, held in June 1924, 
with an addition: it was resolved that 
music should also be stopped in front of 
a temple.” Another resolution was moved 
fixing the percentage of representations in 
the Bengal Council. The Muslims would 
get 45 per cent, the Hindus 40 per cent 
and others ]5 per cent. But the resolu- 
tion was dropped.* At Serajgunge, the 
pact was not passed so smoothly as it had 
been passed in December 1923 at the 
meeting of the Bengal Provincia] Congress 
Committee,” 

On the eve of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, Syed Ismail Hossain Serajee 


-and some ‘others had defected from the 
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B.P.C.C. These Muslim leaders along 
with some upper class Muslims like Mus- 
saraff Hossain had organised the Muslim 
Provincial Conference at  Serajgunge. 
Moulana Shah Shubi Mohammad Abu 
Bakar, Pir Saheb of Furfura, an important 
leader of the Hanafi sect of the Muslims, 
had actively assisted Syed Ismail Hossain 
Serajee in organising the Conference. 
The Conference adopted a resolution 
demanding 55 per cent of Government 
posts for the Muslims and bad warned 
that they would join the Europeans if the 
Hindus were not ready to give the share.” 

The Swarajya Party won the first 
Calcutta Corporation election held in 
April 1924. C.R. Das was elected the 
Mayor of the Corporation and H.S. 
Suhrawardy the Duputy Mayor. Two out 
of fivc Aldermen in the Corporation were 
elected from the Muslims. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was appointed the Chief Executivc 
Officer in the Calcutta Corporation. Hazi 
Abdur Rasheed Khan was elected Deputy 
Chief Executive Officer. The action of 
the Chief Executive Officer relating to thc 
appointments in the subordinate services 
in the Calcutta Corporation greatly agita- 
ted the Bengali Hindus, particularly in 
Calcutta. Almost all the newspapers 


except the Forward and the Mussalman and: 


almost all the prominent Hindus strongly 
condemned the action of Subhas Chandra 
Bose. In July 1924 the Chief Executive 
Officer appointed 25 Muslims against 33 
vacancies in subordinate services" Only 
a month ago the ex-Chief Executive 
Officer Haridhone Dutta had appointed 
only one Muslim out of 36 posts." What 
was previously a fear to the Hindus now 
became a reality. Subhas Chandra Bose 
said in a meeting of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion that “the claims of the different 
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sections of the people have got to be con- 
sidered in making appointments. ...In 
the past the Hindus have enjoyed what 
may be regarded monopoly in the matter 
of appointments. The claims of the 
Mahomedans, Christians and depressed 
classes have to be favourably considered, 
though it is sure to give rise to a certain 
amount of heart burning in the ranks of 
the Hindu candidates". Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, who was not in favour of any Pact 
to solve the communal question, supported 
the action of Subhas Chandra Bose, refer- 
ring to it as a creditable performance. 
The action of Subhas Bose was strongly 
deprecated by an influencial section of 
Hindu politicians and also by the press. 
While supporting the move the Mussalman 
wrote that the criticism of Hindus was 
responsible for further estrangement of 
communal feeling. It had treated the 
policy of Subhas Bosc as ceasing the 
monopoly of a particular community.” 

Although thc Swaraja Party leaders 
justified the appointments, no further 
attempts were made on their part to make 
appointments according to the provisions 
of the Pact. But there was a single excep- 
tion when J.M. Sengupta appointed some 
Muslims as office bearers in Calcutta 
Corporation in May 1926. 

By the middle of 1924, the ‘ex-revolu- 
tionaries in the Congress, who were anti- 
Pact in the extreme, gained a consider- 
able strength in the Bengal Provincial 
Congres Committee and also in the Dis- 
trict Congress Committees, C.R. Das was 
no longer the supreme authority in the 
B.P.C.C. This was clearly evidened in the 
Faridpur Session of the Bengal Provincial 
Confertnce in May 1925. The unquestion- 
able leadership of C.R. Das was drastically 
threatened by the ‘ex-revolutionaries’ on 
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the question of violence and non-violence." 
Despite all opposition, he was successful 
in keeping his supremacy in the Bengal 
Provincial ‘Congress Committee till his 
death in June 1925. His death came as a 
blow to the cause of the Hindu-Muslim 
Pact. Despite the strong opposition of the 
majority of the Hindus against the Bengal 
Pact and the growing anti-Muslim feeling 
of some of his own followers, he succeeded 
in getting a large number of Bengali 
Muslims along with him only by virtue of 
his leadership. But within a year of his 
death Bengal Pact had been shelved by 
his nearest followers.” 


After the death of Chittaranjan Das, 
his followers in the Bengal Congress were 
divided into two camps, one headed by 
Jatindra Mohan Sengupta and the other 
by the so-called “Big Five" of Calcutta, 
led by Sarat Chandra Bose. J.M. Sen- 
gupta was elected the president of the 
B.P.C.C. and the leader of the Swarajya 
Party in the Bengal Council in June 1925. 
He was also elected the Mayor of the Cal- 
cutta Corporation in the same year? He 
secured the '"Iriple Crown" of tbe B. P. 
C C. with the help of Mahatma Gandhi 
and of the "ex-revolutionaries", who in la- 
ter days formed the Congress Karmi San- 
gha (1926). The main reason behind the 
ex-revolutionary's support to J. M. Sengup- 
ta was to obstruct the "Big Five" in their 
attempt to capture the B.P.C.C. and the 
Swarajya Party. 

But the association of J.M. Sengupta 
with the "ex-revolutionaries" did not last 
long. The Bengal Council election was 
scheduled to be held in December 1926. 
In the beginning of tbe year a dispute 
arose between J.M. Sengupta and the “ex- 
revolutionaries" relating to the formation 
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of the Council "Election Board" of the 
B.P.C.C* At this time J.M. Sengupta had 
also reached a compromise with the “Big 
Five". J.M. Sengupta had excluded the 
"ex-revolutionaries" from the “Election 
Board” with the help of the “Big Five’. 
Now J.M. Sengupta tried to: come out of 
the influences of the “ex-revolutionaries” 
and wanted to establish his control in the 
B.P.C.C. with the help of the Gandhite 
Congress leaders in Bengal, namely B.N. 
Sasmal, Anil Baran Roy, Pratap Chandra 
Guha Roy and others. And only during 
this time B.N. Sasmal returned to Congress 
politics after a silence of nearly two years." 
B.N. Sasmal gave his whole-hearted sup- 
port to J.M. Sengupta in his attempt to 
retain the Bengal Pact in the Krishnagar 
Session of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference (1926). 

Fresh troubles began between the pro- 
pactists and the anti-pactists over the 
question of whether the Bengal Pact 
would be an issue in the forthcoming 
Bengal Council Election or not. J.M. 
Sengupta wanted that the Bengal Pact 
should be an issue in the election.* To 
him, the success of the Swarajya Party 
largely depended on this issue.” But this 
move was drastically opposed by the 
"ex-revolutionaries" and the "Big Five”. 
T.C. Goswami of the “Big Five” said in a 
Statement that the Bengal Pact was no 
longer a live issue as it had not been 
ratified by the Indian National Congress 
ot by the two communities.” 

J.M. Sengupta wanted to retain the Pact 
in the Krishnagar Session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference, scheduled to be 
held in May 1926. B.N. Sasmal was elected 
the President of the Conference. The in- 
tention of J.M. Sengupta behind this was 
to enlist the support of the district 
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Congressmen in his attempt to retain 
the Pact. But the anti-pactist did not 
remain silent. They had organised 
themselves to rescind the Pact in the Con- 
ference and decided to move a resolution 
for the deletion of the Pact. The ‘ex- 
revolutionaries’ took the lead. They gave 
many notices of resolution to be moved 
in the Conference against the Pact? The 
supporters of the Pact feared that they 
would lose in the open Session. The only 
question for them now was to save the 
Pact from total rejection.” 

A resolution was moved in the Subject 
Committee's meeting not to recommend 
any resolution to be moved on the Bengal 
Hindu-Muslim Pact in the open Confer- 


ence.” But it was not easy for the suppor- | 


ters of the Pact to have this averted. The 
resolution was passed only by the casting 
vote of Birendranath Sasmal, the President 
of the Conference. ‘Though J.M. Sengupta 
was successful in saving the Pact, the 
Presidential Adddess of  Birendranath 
Sasmal had created the situation more 
complex. The President made some 
adverse comments on the ‘ex-revolution- 
aries and their methods of action.* He 
suggested the ‘ex-revolutionaries’, to stay 
outside the Congress activities. This agitat- 
ed a section of the Swarajya Party sup- 
porters including J.M. Sengupta. A resolu- 
tion was passed deprecating the actions uf 
the President for his alleged comments on 
the "ex-revolutionaries".5 The President 
treated the resolution as a vote of no- 
confidence against him and had resigned 
from the Presidentship of the Conference.” 

After the resignation, J.M. Sengupta 
tried to continue the meeting but failed. 
Then he declared the Session as being 
dissolved and left the meeting with his 


followers.” After his exit the anti-pactists - 
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continued the meeting electing Jogesh 
Chand-a Chowdhury, a moderate Gon- 
gressman, as the President of the Confer- 
ence. The meeting passed a resolution 
rescinding the Bengal Pact? Suresh 
Chand-a Mazumder, Suresh Das, Amaren- 
dranath Chatterjee, Mrinal -Kanti Bose, 
Upend-anath Banerjee and Shyamsundar 
Chakraborty took prominent roles in the 
meetinz, held after the exit .of J.M. 
Sengupta and his followers.” 

Immediately after the Krishnagar Session, 
J-M. Sengupta called a meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
on 13 June 1926. The objective of 
J.M. Sengupta was to reconstruct the 
Executve Council of the B.P.C.C. with 
his own men. Three important resolu- 
tions were passed, despite strong opposi- 
tion br the anti-pactists.” The first re- 
solution disapproved of the meeting held 
under the Presidentship of Jogesh Chandra 
Chowdaury." The second was passed in 
favour of the Bengal Pact. It runs thus, 
that 'the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee should not consider the question 
of revision, recession or modification of the 
Bengal pact". The third resolution dis- 
solved the existing Executive Council of 
the B.P.C.C. and recommended the for- 
mation of a new council. ™® 

It was decided that thirty members of 
the new Executive Council were to be 
elected one from each district and the 
remain:ng thirty would be nominated by 
the President of the B.P.C.C. In protest 
against this resolution, a large number of 
delegates including the “ex-revolution- 
aries” znd the followers of the “Big Five" 
left the meeting? Accordingly the new 
Execut-ve Council of the B.P.C.C. was for- 
med excluding the anti-pactists2™ "Though - 
T.C. Goswami, Sarat Chandra Bose, 
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N.C. Chunder, N.R. Sarkar and Suresh Das 
were nominated to the new Council ot 
the B.P.C.C., they declined to accept the 
nomination. 

But J.M. Sengupta could not maintain 
the status quo arrived at in the meeting 
of 13 June. The anti-pactists did not 
remain very long outside the B.P.C.C. 
J.M. Sengupta was compelled to make a 
compromise with the leaders of the “Big 
Five" in the beginning of July 1926. 
It was decided in a compromise meeting 
that the Bengal Pact would! not be an issue 
in the forthcoming Bengal Council Elec- 
tion and the Executive Council of the 
B.P.C.C. would be reconstituted!” In 
pursuance of the clauses of compromise, 
thirty members were elected to the 
Council in place of another thirty who 
were nominated by the President on 13 
June’® The new Council was fairly re- 
presented by the followers of the “Big 
Five” and those of J.M. Sengupta. B.N. 
Sasmal was also elected to the new 
Council as a result of a compromise with, 
J.M. Sengupta.” The list of the new 
members was prepared jointly by T.C. 
Goswami and J.M. Sengupta. 

But the formation of the new Council 
could not satisfy the "ex-revolutionaries" 7 
Though leaders like Upendranath Baner- 
jee, Suresh Das and Amarendranath 
‘Chatterjee were elected to the new 
Council, a majority of the “ex-revolution- 
aries” remained outside the Council of 
the B.P.C.C.? The B.P.C.C. election 
returning officers were elected in early 
August 1926. The “ex-revolutionaries” 
were also excluded from the committee.” 
The returning officers were mostly men of 
J.M. Sengupta and those of the “Big Five". 
The Election Dispute Board was also form- 
ed with them.™ But they failed to keep 
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the "ex-crevolutionaries" outside the Coun- 
cil of the B.P.C.C. The “ex-revolution- 
aries" condemned the actions of J.M. 
Sengupta and the "Big Five" as undemo- 
cratic. Ultimately J.M. Sengupta came 
to a settlement with them. A requisition 
meeting of the B.P.C.C. was held on 29 
August, As a term of compromise twelve 
Karmi Sangha (ex-revolutionaries) mem- 
bers were elected to the Council in place 
of another twelve who were to resign, to 
facilitate their entry.“ Besides, the 
B.P.C.C. Election Returning Officers were 
also substituted by the Presidents of the 
District Congress Committees, who were 
mostly members of the Congress Karmi 
Sangha."* The Election Dispute Board 
was enlarged with some leading members 
of the Congress Karmi Sangha.” For a 
long time these Karmi Sangha members 
were known to the Muslims of Bengal 
and also to the Gandhite Congress leaders 
like B.N. Sasmal, Basanta Kumar Majum- 
dar and others, as anti-Muslim and anti- 
pactist to the extreme. "Their inclusion in 
the Council had greatly agitated them, 
which led to their resignation from the 
B.P.C.C. Immediately after the meeting of 
29 August B.N. Sasmal Basanta Majumdar, 
P.C. Guha Roy, Urmila Devi, Hemprova 
Majumdar, along with seven others, resign- 
ed from the Council of the B.P.C.C.'5 
While stating the reasons for the resigna- 
tion, B.N. Sasmal said that "one of the 
leaders of the party has been known for 
some time past to be anti-Muhammadan 
of a pronounced type......and the Maho- 
medan knows fully well the mentality of 
that gentleman and some other leaders of 
this group on the Hindu-Muslim Pact. I 
feel certain that the anti-Swarajist Mu- 
hammadans will not be slow to disoover 
this group and then the chances of tbe 
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Swarajist Muslims will be altogether nil 
for their certain cooperation with the well 
known  anti-pactists and  anti-Mahome- 
dans”. ® B.N. Sasmal was very right in 
making such an assumption. In the Bengal 
Council election held in 1926, only one 
Muslim was elected in Swarajya Party 
ticket out of 36 contested." 


The Muslim politicians who were still 
within the Congress ‘started to defect from 
the Bengal Congress and the Swarajya 
Party. "The middle-class Muslims severed 
their ties not only. from the Executive 
Council of the B.P.C.C. but also from the 
membership of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee“ The following are 
the names of some important Muslim 
leaders who resigned from the Congress: 
Mujibar Rehman, Asrafuddin Ahmed 
Choudhury, Abdul Matin Chowdhury, 
Moulana Abdulla Hill Baqi, Moulavi 
Amiruddin Ahmed Chowdhury, Moulavi 
Shaique Ahmed (editor of the Asre-Jadid), 
Nurual Hoq Chowdhury, Amanat Khan, 
Hazi Abdur Rasheed Khan, Asimuddin 
Ahmed, Mukuleswar Rahaman, Aftabul 
Islam, Mohiuddin Khan, Abdul Majid 
Khan, Shamsuddin Ahmed and other. 

Mujibar Rehman, the editor of the 
Mussalman wrote that the B.P.C.C. had 
become an organisation for the promotion 
of the Hindu interests and the Congress 
had become anti-Muslim in its personnel" 
Asrafuddin Ahmed Chowdhury of Mymen- 
sing stated the following as the reasons 
for their defection from the Congress. 
Firstly the majority of the present Exe- 
cutive Council were communalists of the 
extreme order. Secondly, they had talked 
about the Bengal Pact in the meeting in 
such a manner as if it was merely a scrap 
of paper to them. Thirdly, the outcome 
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of the 29 August meeting was the com- 
plete surrender of the Sengupta group of 
an:i-Muslims who denied the legiti- 
mete claims of the Muslims, Fourthly, J.M. 
Seegupta came to an understanding with 
the “Big Five” that the Bengal Pact should 
noz be an issue in the forthcoming election. 
Lastly, the election of the B.P.C.C. Elec- 
tion Returning Officers of the formation 
of the Election Dispute Board, meant that 
the new B.P.C.C. would be dominated by 
these anti-Muslims.™ Despite their resign- 
ation Asrafuddin Ahmed Chowdhury 
hoped that the Muslims would return to 
the Congress in that situation when it 
would be a National organisation in true 
serse of the term.™ 

-mmediately after their resignation, 
from the B.P.C.C. the defected Muslim 
leaders had formed the Independent 
Muslim Party along with some other 
prominent Bengali Muslims like Abdul 
Karim, Moulana Abdur Rauf, Khan 
Bañadur Arizul Hoque, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, 
Abdul Halim, A.K. Fazlul Haque and 
others. ‘The objectives of the new party 
were to secure the political advancement 
of the Muslims and to safeguard the special 
rights and interests of the Muslims in 
Bengal.” H.S. Suhrawardy became the 
Provisional Secretary o£ the newly formed 
paty. The attitudes of these Muslim 
leaders had turned into a purely commu- 
na- line though not anti-Hindu in charac- 
ter. Sir Abdur Rahim, the founder of the 
Bengal Muslim Party had advised these 
leaders to merge with the Bengal Muslim 
Pa-ty. But they declined to join with this 
anii-Hindu and anti-Congress political 
organisation. Though in later days, a 
section of the defected Muslim leaders 
returned to the Congress, still the majority 
of them remained outside the B.P. Con- 
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gress Committees. It is true that the 
defections of 1926 from the Bengal 
Congress' was not a mere defection of 
the Muslim politicians from the B.P.C.C., 
but it was. the withdrawal of the 
support and association of the middle- 
class Bengali Muslims from the Hindus 
as well as from the Congress. Later, many 
of these leaders joined the Krishak Praja 
Party of Fazlul Haque. Leaders like 
Mujibar Rehman, Asrafuddin Ahmed 
Chowdhury and some others returned to 
the Congress. 

Thus the heartiest efforts of some Con- 
gressmen in Bengal to make an adjustment 
between the two communities with a goal 
to remove the immediate reasons òf hosti- 
lity and ill-feeling came to an abrupt end. 
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The Bengal Pact of Chittaranjan Das was 
practically thrown out by some of his own 
disciples, though it was not rejected for- 
mally either by the B.P.C.C. or by the 
Swarajya Party. No move was made by 
the Muslims or by the pro-Pactist leaders 
to revive the Bengal Pact. It is not true 
to say that all the Muslims kept them- 
selves aloof from the Congress politics in 
Bengal, but their participation was very 
low. Besides the Hindu-Muslim Pact, the 
idea for a communal adjustment among 
different sections of Indians forming the 
Indian National Pact had also been dropp- 
ed. The logical consequence of all this 
was a resurgence of communal politics in 
Bengal around 1926. 
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THE ROLE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 
IN THE FAMINE OF 1866 IN ORISSA 


DASARATHI SWARO 
Berhampore University, Orissa 


The famine of 1866, known as the 
Orissa famine, was the most disastrous 
natural calamity that befell the land. 
About one million people, nearly one 
third of the total population of the pro- 
vince, died in the famine, Although it 
struck several districts of Bihar on both 
the banks of the Ganges and also the nor- 
thernmost part of the Madras Presidency, 
the Ganjam district, the calamity was at 
its most intense form in Cuttack, Puri 
and Balasore and the princely states of 
Orissa known as the Tributary Mahals.* 
The distress was so acute that even 
Hindus had to eat their dead children 
when there was no other means to avert 
death by starvation? 

The famine was indeed caused by a 
natural factor—inadequate rainfall—but 
for its aggravation not a little responsibility 
could be attached to the Government. As 
the Secrearty of State for India, Sir Straf- 
ford Northcotte, plainly admitted : 

“This catastrophe must always remain 
a monument of our failure, a humiliation 
to the people of this country to the 
Government of this country, and to those 
of our Indian officials of whom we had 
been perhaps a little too proud. At the 
same time, we must hope that we might 
derive from it lessons which might be of 
real value to ourselves, and that out of 


this deplorable evil, good of no insignifi- 
cant kind might ultimately arise".* 

In the three districts of the Orissa 
Division, Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, in 
the month of May, 1865, the railfall was 
extremely meagre—13 inches, while the 
average was about 5 inches from June t0 
October.’ 

The rainfall in Orissa and the Northern 
Circars was 25 percent below the aver- 
age* In Puri the outturn of the rice cxop 
in 1864 had been short and the crop 
ultimately failed owing to the scanty 
rainfall in 1865. That year only 36.3 
inches rain fell of which not more than 
5.2 inches fell in September and none at 
all subsequently.’ In Balasore, by this 
time the rainfall was 52.60 inches of 
which 0.30 inches fell in October and 
none at all later* At Cuttack 5140 of 
rainfall fell of which 7.44 fell in September 
and not more than 0.80 in December.’ 

That the Government failed to antici- 
pate the impending calamity is brone out 
by two facts; its callous disregard of the 
timely warnings given by subordinate dis- 
trict officers? and its non-interference 
with the heavy export of rice from Orissa 
to Calcutta and Ganjam.” 

Befare September 1865, rice was selling 
at very high rates," and shops were closed, 
and by October roots were being eaten by 
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the people.? T.E. Ravenshaw, the Com- 
missioner's communication.to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal on 27 October '65 spoke 
of no shortage of grain though he in- 
formed the Government of the prevailing 
distress.“ The Government of Bengal 
sent Ravenshaw’s report to the Board of 
Revenue, requesting them 'to suggest mea- 
sures for mitigating the distress of the pre- 
sent scarcity.5 However, the Board of 
Revenue paid no heed to the warnings 
sounded by the subordinate offices; even 
reports of death by starvation failed :o 
move them. From Balasore, H.Muspratt, 
the Collector, enclosed a petition of cer- 
tain Zamindars praying for time to pay 
the revenue.” G. N. Barlow, the Collector 
of Puri, officially informed, Ravenshaw of 
the first death from starvation. The 
Commissioner sent it to the Govern- 
ment. on 14 November 1865. Early 
in November Barlows proposal to 
import rice into the district was rejected 
by the Board of Revenue.” Lacey, Sup- 
erintendent of Police, , Puri, visited 
Puri, Banpur and Parikud areas and 
submitted a report to the Collector on 25 
November, '65. He found people at 
Rahang and Chabiskud eating roots, herbs 
and leaves for want of rice! On the 
same day, the Collector too telegraphed 
that starvation had taken place in Parikud 
and Malud and the number of death had 
increased. He urged that for the relief 
works at Cuttack-Madras, and Cuttack- 
Puri road, grain be imported and stored 
to be given to the labourers in lieu of 
money. This was rejected by the Board.” 

On 26 November, Barlow wrote a 
demi-official letter to R.B. Chapman, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, draw- 
ing his attention to the distress and starva- 
tion at Parikud, Malud, Bajrakote and 


Balabhandrapur. He also wrote to the 
Commissioner to review the salt trade, to 
save the people from starvation.” In 
the famine, the salt manufacturers were 
the worst sufferers, especially in the lake 
'Aurangs' of Puri agency where they had 
no other means of livelihood except the 
manufacture of salt. Between February 
and June 1863 the Government had 
closed all salt agencies in Balasore, 
Cuttack and Puri." 

During his tour of the district in 
December '65 Barlow found people eating 
weeds in Satphur and surrounding villages. 
As for Barlow's suggestion for the impor- 
tation of rice, the Board of Revenue at 
first was cold; later only two hundred 
bags were allowed to be imported while 
the need was for five-hundred tons. Again, 
Barlow consulted with the Secretary of the 
Works Department regarding payment to 
the labourers in kind, and for this he 
asked for advances to import rice. The 
Secretary refused and so did the Board of 
Revenue too. On 26 January, 1866 the 
Board instructed the Commissioner that 
the labourers be paid in cash and not in 
kind.” 

Barlow’s proposal to remit the revenue 
demand from the Zamindars of Puri was 
aiso rejected by the Commissioners and 
the Board. Thus, Barlow was sorely dis- 
appointed, all his suggestions had gone 
abegging.® 

What made the matters worse was the 
large exportation of rice from Orissa. 
The crops of 1863¢and 1864 had been 
abundant and the large exportation in 
1864 and 1865 led to be shortage of stock 
in 1965-66. During the years 1864 and 
1865 about nine lakh maunds of rice had 
been exported by the country crafts to 
Calcutta and Ganjam. The quantity of 
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rice exported from Orissa in that year 
was rather unusually heavy: 33,000 tons 


as against an annual average of 17,400 
tons over the five years, 1859-64, Balasore 
district alone had exported 28,000* tons. 

The Government policy of non-inter- 
ference with the exportation was sought 
to be justified by Cecil Beadon, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal when he 
sald: "take my word for it, these grain- 
holders are just waiting till the price has 
reached the figure they expect; then they 
will open their stores and you will hear 
no more want of rice."' When the people 
demanded to cut down the prices he 
said ; "If I were to attempt this, I should 
consider myself no better than a dacoit or 
thief, who plunders his neighbour's pro- 
perty for his own use." 

The policy had a disastrous consequence. 
At a time when food needed to be con- 
served for the ensuing calamity, it was 
being sent away, leaving the people with 
no means whatever to support themselves 
in the difficult times ahead. 


Role of Missionaries : 

Christian missionaries oí various deno- 
minations played a great role in the Orissa 
Famine, They were the first men to sound 
a note of warning with a view to drawing 
the Government's attention to he impend- 
ing problem and rousing public-conscien- 
ce to the need for alleviating the distress- 
ed people. They raised funds, efficiently 
organised relief operations, strongly criti- 
cised Government's in-acton and then 
heartily co-operated with it when it woke 
up to its responsibility, They trekked to 
all the afflicted areas to get the first hand 
information about the extent of the dis- 
tress; they provided succour to the strick- 
en people. A large number of destitute 
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children were taken care of by the missio- 
naries as orphans, and all these with no 
declared motive of exploiting the distress- 
ed situation of the people to convert them 
to Christianity. Ideals of philanthrophy, 
benevolence and public service alone seem- 
ed to have been the impulse to their acti- 
vity.? 

Not the Government officers but the 
missionaries were the people who first 
sounded a note of warning, thereby clear- 
ly showing their sense of anticipation.” 
The missionaries in their letters of 
26-10-65, 31-38-66 and 16-4-66 to the Secre- 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
London, narrated the condition of Orissa. 
However, nothing came of this communi- 
cation.” 

Between October, 1865 and 7 April, 
1866, tbe situation worsened and that 
inspite of several communication of the 
Collector of Puri, warning the higher 
authorities that starvation had caused 
several deaths within a few yards of a 
salt office on the Chilka lake.” 

Now it was for the Friend of India, a 
missionary news-paper published from 
Serampore, to widely publicize the situa- 
tion in' Orissa. On 12 April, 1866 the 
paper made a general appeal for public 
contribution to a relief fund. In it appear- 
ed a first hand narrative of the situation 
by J. Buckley and J. Phillips, missionaries 
of Cuttak and Jellasore, respectively. A 
similar narrative of the Collector of Gan- 
jam, J. Forbes also appeared: in the paper 
of the same date. Buckley described that, 

“The meagre forms of starving men and 

women and the plaintive cries of help- 

less children that come around to beg 
for food I have no words to describe.” 
Interestingly enough, the two missionaries 
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wanted the donation fori meeting the needs 
of the .destitute Christians only, for they 
pointed out, the Oriya Christians plight 
was worse than the local Hindus; the 
former had not many opportunities for 
employment, they being social outcastes." 
Significantly enough. neither the missiona- 
ries nor Collector of Ganjam made such 
an appeal to the Government.” 

'The appeal of the missionaries to the 
public did not go in vain. J.S. Sykes, a 
young English merchant of Calcutta, who 
had close links with the missionaries in 
Orissa responded to the appeal. He con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a general 
fund for the relief of the famished people. 
Accordingly, on 14 April 1866, he adverti- 
sed in the Friend of India fox an Orissa 
Famine Fund.* This was followed by the 
publication in the same paper of extracts 
from missionary correspondents who had 
first hand knowledge of the distressed 
areas. Interestingly enough, Sykes and 
Co. informed the missionaries that the aid 
solicited was not intended exclusively for 
the native Christians, but for tbe starving 
populaion of Orissa in general.* Though, 
Sykes and Co. was small company and 
little known, they collected Rs. 18,000/- 
which was distributed impartially through 
the missionaries, the relief was mostly in 
the form of cash grants." 

The missionaries of Calcutta held public 
meetings in the city to raise funds ànd 
succeeded in involving several enlightened 
local men in the relief organisations they 
soon organised.5 The missionaries were 
able to rousing the sense of social aware- 
ness and commitment in the elite section 
of the Bengali population of Calcutta. 
Raja Digamber Mitra, a great philanthro- 
phist, for example, was actively associated 
with the relief operations from the very 
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beginning. Some other prominent men of 
Calcutta also served in the relief commit- 
tee as members, working hand in hand with 
the missionaries.? Relief operations were 
soundly organised by the missionaries who 
could enlist public sympathy and support. 
Some missionaries like Buckley of Cuttack 
generously contributed to the relief funds 
set up in all the districts.? 

The missionaries showed perfect co- 
ordination in their activities and under- 
standing at all levels. Boiled rice was dis- 
tributed, sometimes paddy and sometimes 
money, the kind of reliefi depending, on tha 
degree of destitution. Physically emaciat- 
ed people were given priority and able 
bodied. ones were provided with work and 
paid wages, Tickets were issued to facili- 
tate the distribution of rice and to check 
fraud. Separate arrangements were made 
for the blind and lepers to prevent stem- 
pede." 

The missionaries had to contend with 
social impediments while providing relief 
to the people. It caused them concern 
that high caste men preferred death to 
subsisting on food in the relief camps. 
Even the food cooked by Brahmins was re- 
jected by these men until their emaciated 
condition forced them to get over the 
hesitation. Curiously enough, these high 
castes men gave their children to the mis- 
sionaries with full knowledge that they 
would be converted to Christianity.” 

Not until 21 May 1866 did the Govern- 
ment take any steps to provide relief to 
the people in distress although a few 
Government officials in their private capa- 
city acted in close concert with the mis- 
sionaries.^ In May 1866 the Government 
granted Rs. 10,000/- to each of the three 
districts, where famine conditions prevail- 
ed.“ The Government enlisted the co-op- 
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eration of the missionaries and the mem- 
bers of the public in the organisation of 
the relief centres; in the many Relief Com- 
mittees that were formed, missionaries, en- 
lightened public men and Government 
officers worked in perfect co-operation. 
In all the three districts, food was dis- 
tributed free from — unnochutters. W. 
Miller, a missionary of Puri, visited. seve- 
ral places in the district to provide the 
Collector and the relief Committee with 
first hand information on the condition of 
the people. The missionary reports had 
it that the Baorees, Tantecs and other low 
class men were the worst sufferers.“ 
From the Puri Famine Fund relief 
was provided to some five hundred families 
in Gope, Parikud, Malid, Banpur and othcr 
places. Inspite of Government grant Miller 
kept appealing for public donations for 
relief work, However, the distress showed 
hardly any sign of abatement. At Piplee, 
for example, rice sold at 44 seers a rupee.” 
Rev. J. Phillips, a missionary at Jcllasore, 
in the district ofi Balasore, made extensive 
tours. His reports brought to light the 
famine conditions in the tract inhabited 
by the Santhals.* Rev. A. Miller of Bala- 
sore had already reported! or the migration 
of the people from the rural areas to the 
town of Balasore.? As elsewhere, in 
Balasore too the missionaries constituted 
the most important element in the relief 
committee which the Government set up. 
The members of the public paid donations 
to the funds raised by the missionarics, 
who kept close contact with Sykes and Co. 
for regular contributions. At Balasore in 
May 1886, rica was distributed to as many 
as 300 persons per day. At Jellasore Rev. 
T. Phillips provided food to 1500 persons a 
day when rice was sold at six seers a 
rupee.” The missionaries could enlist seve- 
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ral European gentlemen both official and 
non-official in the Relief Committees which 
had many centres for distribution of relief 
at different places of the Balasore district.” 
Able bodied men were engaged in the 
construction of roads, the labourers being 
paid at the rate of one seer of rice a day. 
Rev. J. Phillips volunteered supervision of 
the irrigation channels and other carth 
works undertaken by the Government as a 
measure of relief. The Santhals among 
whom there were Christian converts recei- 
ved particular care by the missionaries 
who erected temporary sheds for the fami- 
shed tribal people who had migrated to 
Jellasore and Santipore. But instead of 
rice money was distributed to them.” 
Although the missionaries fully coopera- 
ted with the Government in its relief 
measures, the missionaries from time to 
time strongly criticised the inadequacy of 
the measures and the wrong policy on 
which they were based. Thus, while 
Government would provide relief to the 
entirely destitute peopic,? there were many 
others both willing and able who were not 
attracted to the relief works organised by 
the Government. At a time when “Tice 
was so frightfully dear the wages given to 
the labourer were pitifully low". Besides, 
the Government did not take into consi- 
deration the number of dependents which 
each labourer had to support. The labour- 
ers were paid in weckly rates without re- 
gard to the fact that the men had no 
means whatever of keeping their body and 
soul together for a day even. Buckley re- 
ported that the private irrigation company 
paid wages in rice which enabled it to 
employ 9000 labourers per day on an ave- 
rage from January to June 1866." The 
Government which paid in cash could at 
this time engage only 1182 labourers in 
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the Puri district while from June to 


November 1866 when the distress was in 
its most intense form in Cuttack it could 
cngage 650 persons on an average per day; 
the figures tor Balasore at this time was 
350 only.” In January 1866 the Irrigation 
Company could engage 14,666. labourers.” 

In June all Orissa was plunged into one 
universal distress of extreme severity.” 
The rate of mortality was the highest in 
the month of August? when “heavy flood 
increased the death roll among a people of 
enfeebled privation.” In Puri by June 
rice was hardly procurable at 6l seers in 
rupee, 54 seers in August, and 15% by 
December'66.9 At Cuttack, a rupee fetch- 
ed 4 seers in June and July, 5 seers in 
August and 15 seers in December. At 
Balasore in June it varied from 5 to 7 
seers and in December from 22 to 32 seers. 
In June, at Bhudruck a rupee fetched 34 
seers? 

At Cuttack, in July some centres for the 
distribution of cooked food were set up in 
the interior areas, more were established 
in August and in September as many 43 
of feeding centres were in operation.” 

In Puri the condition was the worst in the 
beginning of the second week of August 
when heavy rains and storms caused floóds. 
The people were then in the lowest stage 
of exhaustion: the emaciated crowds col- 
lected at the feeding centres with no ade- 
quate provisions for shelter; the cold and 
rains killed many. A large number cf 
deaths were also due to the fact that at 
the centres in the interior areas, relief was 
given in the shape of uncooked rice and in 
extreme hunger devoured the rice raw, 
which caused them fatal bowel complaints. 
The raw rice was also forcibly taken away 
from the weak by the strong, which led 
the authority to distribute cooked rice. 


By October 1866, 210,866 deaths had 
occurred in Puri." 

At Jellasore and Santipoie though the 
regular relief centres were opened in June 
no grain was supplied to Rev. Phillips till 
the middle of July. Phillips distributed 
whatever money he had. Grain was chea- 
per here than at Balasore. In July Miss 
Crawford, a missionary, took charge of 
the road works directed by the relief com- 
mittee and Rev. Brooks another missiona- 
ry supervised the relief work at Jellasore. 
The Santhals migrated from the interior 
areas and were supported by the missiona- 
ries at Jellasore and Santipore. By Sep- 
tember and October each Santal was given 
4 pice from Relief Fund.? A. Miller, the 
missionary at Balasore, also complained 
the Government did not supply rice o: 
money to the relief centres, managed by 
the missionary and non-missionary bodies 
in July and August, 1866. During these 
months the Government icfused food to 
the labourers and others who '"'had a little 
niuscle."9 

In February 1867, the Viceroy took per- 
sonal interest in the relief operations. A 
meeting attended by many, officials includ- 
ing the clergies of all denominations in 
Calcutta was held where the Viceroy 
appealed for the relief of the destitute 
persons and for funds to support the 
orphans caused by the famine." 

Rev. Buckley too made similar appeals 
to the people of upland and India. 

A special Commissioner, named Molony 
was appointed to supervise the relief ope- 
rations in Orissa.* ‘Throughout 1867 relief 
measures continued. In December the 
situation having improved greatly gratuit- 
ous relief came to an end and all the relief 
centres were closed.* 

The improvement of the situation and 
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the end of the famine conditions did not 
bring the activities of the missionaries to 
an end. In fact, they assumed a new res- 
ponsibility after the famine. They took 
charge of a large number of children 
whose parents had perished in the famine.” 
The Government put these orphans to the 
care of the missionaries who brought them 
up with the money provided by the Go- 
vernment. The orphans were supported 
by a monthly government grant of Rs. 2/- 
each and was given to the missionaries 
themselves and by some public men® 
The orphan boys were looked after by tha 
moeny with them were seventeen years of 
. age and for girls the age limit was sixteen. 
In the orphanages boys were trained in 
various crafts such as weaving, carpentry 
and blacksmith work. Some were trained 
as tailors, cooks, servants, bearers, garden- 
ers etc; in the mission schools several were 
engaged as monitors; girls were trained, in 
- house-wifery, knitting and needle work.” 
Thus, the missionaries not only gave the 
orphans a new lease of life but by provid- 
ing them with new education and training 
in various crafts made their life economi- 
cally purposeful. This proved socially be- 
neficial too.” But for missionary support 
those children belonging mostly to rural 
areas would have replaced to their accus- 
tomed social and economic set up. By 
rearing them up the missionaries énsured 
these orphans not only material security 
but moral enlighenment too. The mental 
horizon of the orphans were definitely 
broadened. Several years’ association with 
the missionaries transformed ~ these boys 
and girls into new men and women divest- 
ed from their traditional social millieu and 
free from traditional inhibition, All 
these orphans became Christians some 
of whom took up evangelical work 
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with great earnestness. Some took the 
pastoral work, some others became teach- 
ers in missionary schools, some were en- 
gaged in press work and all were imbubed 
with a new outlook and sense of purpose." ' 

The arrangement of marriage of these 
orphan girls when they came of age was 
a responsibility which thc missionaries 
cheerfully undertook, the girls being given 
rupees twenty as bride money.” The mis- 
sionaries also received some donations for 
this purpose from several persons in Eng- 
land. 

Many orphans were settled in villages 
to grow up into a distinct community 
which looked back to the life before the 
famine with no regret. In fact, very few 
of these men returned to the villages they 
hailed from.” ‘ 

That the role of the missionaries in the 
famine of 1866 was great and that their 
services were invaluable was acknowledg- 
ed by Government in no uncertain terms.” 

“With reference to the wish, expressed 
by the Secretary of State, and communica- 
ted to us by the letter of the Govt. of 
India, No. 1393 of llth February, that all 
those individuals who distinguish them- 
selves by their liberality and activity in 
the relief of the suffering people should be 
mentioned, when our report is forwarded 
to the Government. In England, we have 


. already stated that our investigation was 


more directed to the conduct of the class 
than of individuals. Under all the circum- 
stances we think that without special en- 
quiry directed to the point, it would be in- 
vidious for us to particularise the indivi- 
dual among the community who have more 
distinguished themselves by their exertions 
further than by referring to the mention 
and in the district Narratives of Mr. Sykes, 
Mr. Moncricf, the officers of the East India 
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Irrigation Company, and other European 
gentleman and other liberal and benevo- 
lent natives among whom, on receiving 
our report, we think that the Raja of 
Parrtood in Pooree should have been 
more prominently noticed. 

The Committee that was set up by the 
Government to enquire into the causes of 
the Orissa Famine invited the missionaries 
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to depose before it. The missionary de- 
positions constitute an invaluable source 
of information on the factors that caused 
the famine and aggravated it." 

Tha Orissa Famine thus brought out 
another dimension in the missionary acti- 
vities; they were not only the evangelists 
they stood by the people at their worst 
time as their friends and benefactors. 
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THE FACTORY OF BANKIBAZAR IN BENGAL 


Luc BoEvA 
State University of Ghent, Belgium 


I have made an extensive study of the 
factory of Bankibazar, raised by the 
Flemish Ostend Company in Bengal during 
the first half of the eighteenth century.’ 
In this article, the emphasis has been laid 
on the relations of the factory with the 
Bengal Government and on the Bengalis 
working for or with the Flemings. 


Relations with the Bengal Government 
Among the European companies who 
tried to establish a profitable trade with 
Asia from the sixteenth century onwards, 
rose in the early eighteenth century the 
so-called Ostend Company (more exactly 
the G.LC), established in the Austrian 
Netherlands (modern Belgium). Created 
in 1723, the Company was unfortunately 
the object of a European political barter- 
agreement and was, as a result of that, 
suspended in 1728 and finally abolished in 
1732? It had however already raised two 
main factories in India, of which the one 
in Bengal, called Bankibazar, was the most 
important! The settlement was situated 
not far from Calcutta, on the left bank of 
the Hugli river between the European fac- 
tories of Serampore and Chandernagore. 
To gain the territory, several diplomatic 
missions had to be undertaken from 1793, 
onwards to the Muslim rulers who govern- 
ed the mainly Hindu population, and it is 
characteristic of the high degree of indep- 
endence which the Nawabs, Subahdars and 
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Faujdars, enjoyed vis-a-vis the Mughal 
that most of the negotiations were conduc- 
ted with the two local rulers and not with 
the Emperor in Delhi. 

The following Nawabs were important 
to the factory (they resided in Azimgunj, 
a suburb of Murshidabad): Murshid Quli 
Jafar Khan (1705-1727), a strong and able 
ruler, who tried to stamp out the abuse 
the European company-members made 
of the dustocks (about that, more further 
on); Shuja-ud-Din Khan (1727-1739), 
his son-in-law, who took a far more hos- 
tile attitude towards the Europeans; and 
Alivardi Khan (from 1789 onwards). 
Faujdars of Hugli were Phircan (until 1728) 
and  Asiameth (from 1729 onwards). 
These rulers granted in 1727 a parwanah 
(official grant) to the Ostend. Company for 
the establishment of a factory at Bankiba- 
zar and a subordinate factory at Berham- 
pore? This was one out of thirteen par- 
wanahs the Company was granted during 
the period 1720-1733 by different govern- 
ments in India, going from land- or rights- 
allocations, over ordinances to invitations 
from local rulers to come and settle on 
their territory (which were never entertain- 
ed by the Company). The Moorish govern- 
ment cleverly exploited the tense relations 
among the European nations with settle- 
ments in Bengal. For instance, when, after 
the suspension of the Ostend Company in 
1728, the other factories tried very hard 
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to hinder any trade that Bankibazar conti- 


nued to carry on, the Moors played a fine. 


game of chess with the Europeans by best- 
owing favours on and making promises to 
one side while threatening the other, thus 
gathering in large quantities of bribe-money 
and gifts without having to take much 
action5 "The political and (later) commer- 
cial weakness of the Ostend Company after 
1728 was naturally an ideal opportunity 
for the Moors to put pressure on the fac- 
tory, whose reprisal-actions (like the abor- 
ted attempt to capture a Moorish ship) 
only resulted in the taking by the govern- 
ment of the subordinate factory at Berham- 
pore and the siege of Bankibazar in 1730, 
both actions handsomely paid for by the 
English and the Dutch, as a way of en- 
hancing the Nawab's order to the Flemish 
to leave the country* Fortunately, a dis- 
pute between the Nawab and the English 
on interests removed the attention from 
Bankibazar, which hence followed a strict 
non-violence policy (although the officials 
in Europe had given permission to wage 
war, an impossible task with only 180 sol- 
diers available): the strategical position of 
the factory, which was able to withstand 
a long siege, made it possible to avoid an 
open war, since that would inevitably have 
meant leaving the country. 


The Factory And Its Inhabitants’ 

The settlement, blessed with an excel- 
lent anchorage and a much healthier cli- 
mate than the other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, was raised around two villages: 
Bankibazar itself and Hydsiapore. The 
population of the factory consisted mainly 
of Hindus and Muslims, besides a small 
number of Europeans. In Bankibazar the 
people were prevailed mostly peasants, 
fishermen and weavers, whereas Hydsia- 
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pore, the marketplace, counted above all 
shopkeepers and tradesmen among its po- 
pulation. At the most, the factory acco- 
mmodated 9,600 inhabitants (in 1733), far 
from the 50,000 people foreseen at the 
start of the enterprise. 

The settlement, about 400 ha. large, was 
divided into three sorts of landed proper- 
ty’: 1) a small parcel of land, solely for 
the use of the Company, to erect its loge, 
the dwellings of the employees, the khatta 
(storehouse), etc, in all about 8 ha; 2) 
land, for which the factory paid rents to 
the Moorish government (more precisely, 
to the zamindars or collectors of the 
ground-rent), as well as collected taxes 
from its own inhabitants (the land was foi 
this valued with regard to its quality of 
Soil, size and length of occupation of the 
inhabitants etc) in all about 317 ha.; 3) 
land not subject to rent-payments, but on 
which the factory levied special taxes on 
several occasions (like weddings, the sow- 
ing of paddy, etc), in all about 75 ha. 
It was the zamindar of the factory who 
controlled the revenues (out of rents, taxes 
and sellings) and outgoings (rents paid 
directly to the Moorish government or via 
the Moorish zamindars), all in Rupee Sicca. 
In the end, the landownership proved to 
be a moderately profitable business to the 
factory, which thus was able to lower its 
losses in other matters. 

The employees were administrative divi- 
ded into two sections: European and 
Asian (mainly Bengali) under the leader- 
ship of the Governor of the factory, Alexan- 
der Hume (1726-1730), a headstrong ruler 
and the more amenable Francois de Schon- 
amille (1730-1744).* Among the Bengalis, 
a clear distinction was made between the 
administrative employees (about 10) and 
the other workers"; the most important 
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‘of the first group was the Bengali Moham- 
med Bakar, who combined the functions 
‘of acon (confidential agent for the.Com- 
“pany),- vakil, (ambassador of the factory 
“at the court of the faujdar in -Hugli)- and 
‘banyan (Indian broker) while delivering 
the greatest amount of goods to Bankiba- 
zar of all traders; next in line was Chuni- 
lal, a Persian clerk, head of seven other 
clerks. Their monthly pay was largely in- 
ferior to that of their European counter- 
parts, in spite of the fact that they were 


not only ‘important to the administration 


of the factory and -its good relations 
with the government, but also essen- 
tial for the smooth process of trade. 
To make them loyal to the company 
honorific titles were created, like acon 
or vakil, to flatter the loyal and en- 
courage the others to do their best at 
gaining such a title; gifts were also dis- 
tributed sometimes among the Bengalis 
(for instance, every New Yéar). The other 
group of workers were mainly berras (let- 
ter-carriers), rowers for the bazera, gar- 
rials (servants), moutias (carriers) and haris 
(council-servants): The berras were parti- 
‘cularly useful in making the connection 
between Bankibazar and its subordinate 
factory and trading-posts, in sorting out 
the products, woodchopping, etc.. The 
wages of all Bengali workers accounted 
for 99% of the total cost of the factory 
(compara with the 34.9%-cost of the Euro- 
pean employees and Council members). 
For the military also, European and 
Asian sections were created.” The latter 
group was most of all used as frontier 


guards, either protecting the inhabitants or - 


“inhibiting desertion by Bankibazar soldiers. 
Both tasks were carried out in a very effi- 
cient way", thus earning high praise from 
the successive governors. Beside these 80 
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Bengal boxeries (specific frontier guards), 
who carried no fire-arms, only swords and 
-bamboo canes, there were also 30 Moorish 
-peons (ordinary soldiers), 16 Moorish paiks 
~(lancers), some chobdars (body-guards and 
habberdiers) and several officers (jamedars, 
gangamans) in all about 150 Bengal and 
- Moorish armed men. For the administra- 
-tion -of justice5, a special court was autho- 
rized to judge the lighter cases involving 
Bengalis : it resided in the cutcherie and 
was presided by the Jemidar and 2 other 
councillors; the most common punishment 
was the chabook (a whip, called “cat with 
the nine tails") More serious cases had 
to be tried in the factory Council, where 
also appeals were heard. Special rules pro- 
tecting the Bengali fattory-members were 
operative, such as the explicit interdiction 
of-any physical violence towards the Ben- 
galis. New laws for the factory were to 
accord with the morals of the country. It 
is worthwhile noticing that the Council had 
less trouble with the Bengalis than with 
the Europeans; drinking, quarrels, rioting, 
-desertion, even murder were far more com- 
monplace with the latter. 

Beside the head factory of Bankibazar, 
the Ostend Company also possessed a 
subordinate factory, called Berhampore, 
near Cassimbazar*, 130 km. upstream 
from Bankibazar, which was as a place for 
spinning the silk and printing the cotton, 
the raw material being brought by boat out 
of Azimgunj, Birbhum, Nadia, etc. How- 
ever, the Ostend and Bengal people were 
forced to leave the site in December 1729 
after it was raided by Moorish soldiers. 

In Dacca”, the Company possessed two 
rented -houses. The trade with the place 
was however short-lived. In Balasore”, 
situated at the estuary of the Ganga, 
through -which all ships had. to. pass, 
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the Company had hired an Armenian agent, 
Coje Felix Saffar, who passed information 
about the factory to the passing Flemish 
Ships, provided them with sloops and made 
even a small trade with Bankibazar. The 
factory also kept irregular contacts up with 
foreign agents in Moka, Pondicherry, 
:Masulipatam, St. Thome and Calcutta”, 
In spite of the strict interdiction of con- 
tact with Bankibazar ordered by all the 
other European factories after 1728, the Fle- 
mings maintained in every factory, except 
the English, contacts with some inhabitants 
who worked (under secret cover) for them. 
Transport between all these trading-posts 
was taken care of by a little fleet consis- 
ting of sloops, bazeras, palanquins and one 
brigantine. In the treacherous Hugli river, 
the factory had to its disposal three excel- 
-lent Portuguese pilots (the Carneiros)”. 


The trade and traders of the factory 

The trading activities of Bankibazar can 
be divided into two sorts : the '"European" 
trade and the country trade For trade 
with’ Europe? contracts were made with 
the traders during the months of January 
and February, to make sure that goods 
were delivered in good time for the new 
ships arriving from Europe in June-August. 
This early contracting was necessary be- 
cause of the long time of delivery, scarci- 
ty of most products and therefore increas- 
ing prices as the sailing time for the ships 
grew nearer. 

'The goods used to arrive in the factory 
from June onwards, and were loaded into 
the ships from November until January 
(the ultimate month to leave Bengal). It 
was a long process. After the contracting, 
a dadni (advance sum) was given to the 
merchants (the higher the dadni, the surer 
the timeliness of delivery), who bought the 
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products inland at the harangs (aurangs) 
(production center and market) For the 
transport to the factory, dastaks (dustocks) 
were necessary (ie. a permit for the trans- 
port of the products throughout the coun- 
try, free of duties, examination or other 


-delays). The issue of permits was largely 


dependent on the amount of presents (the 
so-called "curiosites" brought from Europe, 
like mirrors, tapestry, telescopes and even 
organs?) and money distributed by the fac- 
tory among the Moorish functionaries, 
The most important office for this was the 
durbar in Hugli, the Faujdar himself and 
his ministers like the Dewan (head of taxes 
and justice)", the Darogha (keeper of the 
seal)“ and the Harcarrah (messenger and 
spy)". The most important officers for the 
trade were those of the Boxabander (cus- 
toms-office)*, who checked the dastaks and 
adjuged the taltka (i.e. the list of products 
on the dastaks which: were destined for ex- 
port, whereupon a sulkan or levy of 24% 
was raised at the expense of the Company, 
not of the traders). Forging the dastaks 
with the complicity of the Boxabander 
(after, naturally, a lot of bribery) was a 
way of reducing the high cost of the 
tahka. On the other hand, the Company 


.had to deal with the abuse the traders 


made of the dastaks, just like all other 
European factories", When finally all 
goods were piled up in the storehouse, it 
was the custom of the country to pay 
1 2%% of the total value of the delivered 
products to the merchants, This was cal- 
led the dastoor: its complexity- however > 
caused its replacement by other (also in- 
adequate) systems. Before the shipping of 
the goods, they had. to undergo a thorough 
examination (called "visite"y*?. This was 
because of the frequent deliveries, by all 
merchants, of fine goods (which were pro- 
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fitable for them, but unpopular in Europe) 
like casses, instead :of the ordered coarse 
goods (much more demanded in Europe, 
but far less profitable to the traders) like 
garras. The factory was however almost 
powerless against these practices, as it had 
not much choice of merchants it dealt 
with. 

As for country trade,” the Bankibazar 
councillors unsuccessfully tried to imitate 
the other European factonies in their intra- 


colonial trade throughout Asia. Voyages 
to the Coromandel coast, Persia and 
Arabia madé with the purpose of 


lowering the high cost of the factory 
by the profits made out of the Asian 
trade, produced only losses, This was 
due to the rivalry and obstruction dis- 
played by the Dutch and the English. 
Losses were also caused by the saturation 
of the local markets (and the consequent 
scarcity of products) by too great a num- 


ber of merchant vessels (especially from - 


1730 onwards) Fortunately, the factory 
had taken, in 1729 and later, secret sha- 
res in the country trade enterprises of the 
French factory at Chandernagore, which 
did yield profits. The Flemings maintained 
amicable, though unofficial and therefore 
secret, relations with the French during 
the whole existence of Bankibazar. 

The merchants" or the traders of the 
country, who in former times were only 
interested in buying the products from the 
artisans at a low price and selling them ta 
the Europeans at a higher one, had deve- 
loped into merchant entrepreneurs, giving 
money, material, tools and precise orders 
to weavers, spinners and printers, who 
worked now in the merchant’s service. 
These, mainly Armenian, traders became 
agents for the European companies in the 
first half of the eighteenth century". The 
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relatively late -arrival of the Ostend Gom- 
pany in Bengal meant that all the great 
merchants already worked for the other 
European factories. Consequently Banki- 
bazar ‘had to .deal with traders of lesser 
wealth and standing. Most of these tra- 
ders suffered moreover great loss in 1728 
when the anticipated ships did not show 
up out of Europe. This forced the mer- 
chants to sell thein products at a much re- 
duced price to the other European com- 
panies. The debts incurred in this way 
made them more loyal to the factory, a 
situation exploited by governor Hume, who 
almost squeezed them out, without how- 
ever making them totally broke". The 
other merchants of the country naturally 
refused any cooperation with Bankibazar 
after this experience. The most important 
merchants -working for Bankibazar were 
the following", Mohammed Bakar, vakil : 
With relatives all over Bengal, he was con- 
sidered to be a loyal and excellent trader, 
having much credit in the country. He 
was a debtor to the factory (though not 
by his own fault), and delivered the great- 
est part of goods. Parmanand : most im- 
portant for the romals sarcary, he was 
never in debt. Bolram Nondy, banyan : 
was a member of a great caste of Bengal 
merchants. Moussendar, etc. were altoge- 
ther seven traders residing on factory- 
ground. Outside the settlement lived 48 
Bankibazar merchants : for instance Gan- 
gadhar Datta, a great trader living in 
Chandernagore; Coje Agamelicque, "the 
most dangerous of all debtors"*, with 
whom the factory only had trouble; or 
Ramkissen Ghose, who committed suicide 
as a result of his debts and imprisonment 
by a local ruler. At one time, the plan 
was to entrust the direction of the trade 
to the experience of M. Bakar and Ganga- 
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dhar Datta but the adjournment of 1728 
made them give it up, Fifty more mer- 
chants worked with the Company for a 
brief period at Berhampore : among them 
were Phatisenseat, mintmaster in Muksu- 
dabad, very important for the smoothness 
of trade; Siddheswar Rai, an auhadgie 
(favourite) of the Nawab; and Alamchand, 
a dewan. These three were most helpful 
to the company in its dealings with thc 
Moorish government. 

In all, approximately a hundred mer- 
chants worked at one time or another (or 
all the time) for the Ostend Company. 
When the factory changed hands in 1733, 
their debts were certainly not totally re- 
covered, as either the traders were not 
living on factory-ground and therefore un- 
attainable for legal action, or they were 
residing in Bankibazar but were too broke 


to pay". 


The decline of the factory 

In January 1734, the banned Ostend Com- 
pany transferred its authority over the fac- 
tory of Bankibazar to the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Emperor, who explicitly promised to 
make the settlement prosperous once more. 


1 Boeva, L. De factortj Bankibazar: orga- 
nisatorische en commerciele as- 
pecten (the factory of Banki- 
bazar: organizing and commer- 
cial aspects). State University 
of Gent (Belgium), 1979. 245 
Pages. 

Almost all the material concerning the Ostend 
Company is kept at the City Archives of 
Antwerp, section O.LC. 

* About the political history of the company: 
M. Huisman La Belgique commerciale sous 
l'empereur Charles VI: La Compagnie d'Ostende. 
Bruxelles; Paris, 1902. 

3 The smaller one was Cabulon, on the 
Coromandel coast. = 
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This solemn statement seduced. many of 
the inhabitants of Bankibazar not to repa- 
triate (the Europeans) or leave the place 
(the Bengalis), but to stay after the take- 
over. Alas, no promised ships nor rene- 
wal of trade would come”. The factory 
decayed and its inhabitants got more and 
more impoverished and miserable. A po- 
sitive factor, however was the, though 
cool, vet peaceable relations of Bankibazar 
with its European neighbours and the 
Moorish government. This however came 
to an abrupt end in 1744". Although the 
events have not been exactly traced until 
now, it is however an established fact 
that as a result of an escalation of inci- 
dents, Moorish soldiers successfully storm- 
ed Bankibazar and ransacked it in the 
years 1744-45; the inhabitants fled to vari- 
ous parts of Asia (for instance, governor 
Schonamille went with a small group to 
Pegu in Burma, where they were reported- 
ly murdered). From those years on, Banki- 
bazar itself remained a deserted place. 
Plans (made by a Flemish adventurer, W. 
Bolts) to revive the settlement were hot 
carried out. The name Bankibazar has to- 
day disappeared from the map of Bengal 


t The parwanah was granted after very 
dificult negotiations, during which even war 
broke out between the Moorish and Flemish 
soldiers after some very undiplomatic action 
had been taken by a hot-blooded, Ostend 
officer in 1724; a lot of money and presents 
however pacified the situation. A full report 
on this in: F. Pmms De oorlog van Mr. 
Cobbé, 1722-24, Antwerp, 1927. About the 
relations with the government: Kalikinkar Dutt, 
The Ostend Company in Bengal in Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. XVI, no 3 (Calcutta, 
September 1940) pp. 629-630. R. Mukherjee . 
The Rise and Fall of the E.LC. New York, 
London, 1974 (second edition), J. Mill The 
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History of British India, London, 
volumes). 

5 A general history of the factory can be 
found in: G. H Dumont Banquibazar. Le 
colonisation belge au Bengale au temps de la 
Compagnie d’Ostende, Bruxelles, Paris, 1942. 

* This was discerned by governor Hume of 
Bankibazar at an early stage: he made it a 
rule only to pay taxes when all diplomacy, 
flattery and gifts had been of no use, since 
"quarrels and riots are forgotten by the Moors 
at: the begin of.the next trading-season:- 
-just ‘a profitable game they 'playl". 
Archives of Antwerp, O.LC., no 5598. 

' [bid., no 5679 and 5923. ^ 

8 In 1730, 961 families lived on factory- 
grounds: 728 of them were Hindu, 183 Moorish 
and 48 European, mainly Portuguese (leaving 
out of account the Councillors, employees and 
Soldiers about 150 men), in all a population of 
7.688 in 1730; 1n.1733, even more (9600) inhabi- 
tated. Bankibazar. Ibid., no 5679 and 5785/4. 
-9 Ibid. 5785/4. The streets were neatly 
marked out. The most important ones were 
the Bazar Pozza and the Catta Serracq. 

Y Jbid., no 5622, 5656 and 5796. 

n Alexander Hume was a Scotsman, who 
had worked previously for the E.LC.; he repa- 
triated to Europe in 1730. Francois de 
Schonamille, Ostend-born, was governor of 
Bankibazar till the bitter end. 

"3 Ibid., no 5573, 5606 and 5794. 

8 Ibid., no 5573. 

# Even when members of the factory were 
kidnapped by some Moorish soldiers in 1729, 
the guards of Bankibazar came to their rescue 
miles away from the settlement, bringing them 
all “back safe and sound; they also controlled 
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riots ‘among European soldiers. Ibid. no 
5605. : 

18 Ibid., no 5645. 

1 Ibid, no 5679 and 5787. 

Y Ibid, no 5788. 

15 Ibid., no 5785. 


? Ibid. no 5605 and 5785. 
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2 Ibid. no 5673. 

*" Ibid., no 5598 and 5922. 

® Ibid., no 5573. 

3 Dewans during the period 1727-35 were: 
Sabroy, Mirza Backer. 

# Daroghas : Mirma Saphar, Moncherif. 

*5 Gifts and money were also distributed on 
special occasions, like during the 20-day tour 
the governor of Bankibazar made every time 
the ships had sailed for Europe, or the pre- 
Sents for New Year. i 

'5 Heads of the Boxabander: 

Bagaratshin (July-November 1727). 
Jagnaibon (Nov. 1727) 

Abdul Caddus (Nov. 1727-July 1729). 
Aga Kadir (July 1729 onwards). 

* Ibid., no 5642. For more explanation 

about the dastak: Loc. cit, 4 (R. Mukherjee) 
p. 257. 
.9 The complexity, was - taused by the con- 
tracting of goods on samples of different 
quality. The "visite" was made just like the 
Dutch and English did, by Bengali merchants 
(the best judges) and European  councillors 
together. 

9 Ibid., no 5619 and 5795. 

9 Ibid, no 5605 and 5922. 

* Loc. Cit. 4 (R. Mukherjee), p. 128. 

%2 The financial transactions between the 
factory and its merchants were carried out 
through a Hugli banker, Moncharam, - until 
1731. 

9 Ibid. no 5605 and 5922. 

* Ibid., no 5598. 

% The total debt amounted to more than 
100.000 Rupees current. 

* For the next ten years, only one (Swedish) 
ship would moor at Bankibazar, which carried 
on some trade with the factory. University 
Library of Gent, Fonds Hye-Hoys, Ms. 1929, 
1982 and 1994. 

3 Loc. cit. 6, no 5923 and also Loc. cit 4 
(Kalikinkar Dutt), p. 630. 


JOHN MACLEOD'S PRIVATE JOURNAL DURING 


THE MARATHA WAR 1817-18 
Edited by Pratulchandra Gupta 


I 

It was in the middle of the sixties that 
I chanced to look into John Macleod’s 
Journal in the India Office Library, St. 
James’ Park, London. The library had 
not been shifted to its present home 
at Blackfriars. I was returning to India 
and the manuscript was not yet acquired 
by the India Office. Later on, the India 
Office was kind enough to send the manu- 
script to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta and 
enable me to make a copy of it. The copy 
was lying with me for nearly fifteen years 
and various pre-occupations prevented me 
from paying attention to it. When I first 
took a hurried glance at it, it occurred to 
me that the manuscript might be an im- 
portant source matérial for writing an 
account of the pursuit of the Peshwa Baji 
Rao II by General Lionel Smith after the 
Maratha defeat at Khadki on 5 November 
1817. The Journal was maintained by John 
Macleod attached to the General’s Brigade. 
The first entry in the Journal dated Satur- 
day, November lst, reads "received orders 
to march supposed towards Poona, had 
a little rain in the afternoon.” Macleod 
reached Poona after the British had occu- 
pied the city. He closed the Journal when 
he returned to Bombay after nearly seven 
months in the morning of 22 May 1818. 

The Journal was maintained apparen- 
tly for Macleod’s own satisfaction, The 
historian also will no less be satisfied be- 
cause the daily entries give evidence of a 
cultivated inquiring mind. The young 
officer of the Bombay establishment was 


unlike many of his contemporaries. He 
took obvious pleasure in things which 
would appear trivial to his colleagues. He 
recorded his impressions as he marched in 
the track of the retreating Peshwa; the 
beauty of the countryside, the quick 
changes in the climate, the architecture 
of the temples, the life in the temples 
and the persons employed there and the 
murlis, female dancers, dedicated to the 
deity. While looking at the indiscriminate 
plunder after an important victory he 
could not but notice the torn pages of 
books and manuscripts lying scattered in 
the countryside and on some occasions 
there was a note of admiration about some 
of his fallen enemies. 

One should not expect that there will 
be too many references of John Macleod 
in the records of the East India Company. 
He is, however, mentioned by Dodwell & 
Miles in the Officers of the Indian Army. 
Macleod became a cadet in 1812, Second 
Lieutenant in October 1814 and Lieuten- 
ant in 1819. He died in 1823 at Bushire. 
He is also mentioned by H.Biddulph in his 
Indian Campaigns and Decorations—I1799- 
1849, and by Conolly & Edwards in the 
List of officers of the Royal Engineers 
1660-1898. 

Some more details are to be found in 
the European manuscript (minor collec- 
tions). A note by W. Erskine dated 11 
December 1826, records Macleod was the 
son of Principal Macleod of Aberdeen. 
After having been for some time with 
Colonel Mudge's survey, he was sent to 
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India as a cadet (Engineer) on the 
Bombay establishment, He was attached 
to revenue survey of Salsette, and after- 
wards Aids-decamp to Sir Evan Napean, 
Governor of Bombay. He was after- 
wards Maratha interpreter to Mounts- 
tuart Elphinstone, then the Commissioner 
in the Deccan and subsequently assistant to 
Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner. He 
was finally selected to be the British Re- 
sident ‘at Bushire in the Persian gulf, 
where he'died in 1823. An inquiry about 
his career was made in -the National 
Archives of India, New Delhi which did 
not yield any result, 


II 

'The quick deterioration in the relation 
between the Peshwa Baji Rao II and the 
British was noticed from the end of 1815. 
From the middle of 1817 or earlier in the 
year definite plans for breaking with the 
English began to take shape. In the 
Peshwa's council men who were known to 
be hostile to the English got the upper 
hand and attempts were made to strengthen 
the Peshwa's army and corrupt the Com- 
pany's sepoys. The month of September 
and the first half of October passed un- 
easily and on 19 October, the day of tbe 
Dassera festival, it was apparent that thc 
Peshwa would not hesitate to commit 
himself to hostilities. Elphinstone record- 
ed in his Journal on the 31st that because 
of the very uncertain state of affairs he had 
“put the troops on the alert and hastened 
in the Bombay Regiment.” 

General Lionel Smith who was appre- 
.hending an attack from the Peshwa had 
concentrated his troops near Fultamba. In 
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the morning of 5 November 1817, it was 
clear that the Peshwa was preparing to 
attack. The advancing Maratha army, 
Grant Duff said, looked like the “bore in 
the Gulf of Cambay". He sized up the 
Maratha army as 18,000 horse, 8,000 foot 
and 14 guns. Blacker’s estimate was much 
larger, 28,000 horse, 13,600 foot and 37 
guns. The number of British troops is 
stated between 2,000 sepoys and 800 Euro- 
peans. 

The battle was fought in the field of 
Khadki (Kirki) near Poona. The defence 
of the British Residency was considered 
impossible. As the Maratha troops 
advanced towards the Residency, Elphin- 
stone hurriedly escaped towards the 
British line. The Residency was set on 
fire and next day, when he reported to 
the Governor of Bombay, he begged to be 
excused, for all his “writing implements”, 
with everything he had except the clothes 
on his back, formed “part of the blaze of 
the Residency ... now smoking in sight." 

With the worsening of the situation at 
Poona, General Lionel Smith had been 
concentrating his force ncar Fultamba. In 
a few days time he found his communi- 
cation interrupted and pushed towards 
Poona, harassed by the Maratha cavalry. 
Among the young officers was John Mac- 
leod. His Journal began on 1 November 
I817. ; 


Saturday, Nov. Ist. Halt 1817. 


Received orders to march supposed 
towards Poona, had a little rain 
in the afternoon. 


Sunday, [Nov.] 2nd. Camp near Byezapoor 


to Dc. Soorala 94 M. 

Passed by Byezapoor and soon 
after a small village road good, 
country at first fine and open. 
Latterly jungly, Soorala is a poor 
village encamped about 4 M. from 
it. 


Monday, [Nov.] 3rd. Camp near Soorala to 


Dc. Phooltamba! 84 M. Kept to the 
right looking for game, but saw 
only one hare, which we killed, 
Country fine but rather jungly, 
road pretty good; crossed the 
Ganga Godavery? by a tolerable 
ford up to our horses' bellies and 
encamped on the right bank closc 
on the N.E. side of Phooltamba. 
This morning we were joined on 
the ground by the First Brigade 
which occasioned the camp to be 
a little crowded for want of room. 
Captain Spiller* also joined with 
120 Auxiliary Horse. 


Tuesday, [Nov.] 4th. Halt. 


Went to visit several handsome 
pagodas outside the town by the 
river side, but found nothing wor- 
thy of particular notice. The 
town itself is large and surround- 
ed by a pretty good stone wall 
but without towers. It has been 
well built and peopled; but is 
now a dirty heap of ruins not one 
tenth part inhabited. 


Saturday, Nov. 5th. Halt. 


Received order late at night to 
march in the morning. 


Thursday, [Nov.] 6th. Camp Phooltamba to 


Dc. near Bailapoor 16} M. March- 
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ed a little after six, and reached the 
ground about half past ten, about 
half an hour before the line bagg- 
age up about 20 M. after 1l. 
Country very fine, at first well cul- 
tivated, road good, at about 6 M, 
passed the villages of Kheyree- 
Limgaur, here a little cultivation, 
but afterwards neglected till near 
the banks of the Paihra* river, 
which are richly wooded and culti- 
vated at about 15$ M. Village of 
Bailapoor, crossed the Paihra by a 
fine ford little more than knee 
deep, and encamped on a low 
woody spot, about a mile S.E. of 
the town. 


Friday, [Nov.] 7th. Camp Bailapoor to Dc. 


near Damoonj 18} M. Marched 
i past five and reached the ground 
a little before ten with the Euro- 
peans who had marched about 
four. The line arrived a little be- 
fore eleven and the baggage about 
a quarter of an hour afterwards. 
Country rich & generally open 
except near a few villages at about 
13 M. passed Ratworee a consider- 
able village and crossed the 
Moola* river about knee-deep 
about open country to camp about 
14 M. W. of Damoonj. In the 
afternoon a Karkoon of Tatia 
Sahib in charge .of 1500 horses 
who were encamped a few miles 
from us came to receive orders 
from General Smith? which he 
declined. 


Saturday, Nov. 8th. Camp near Damoonj 


to Dc. near Ahmednuggar 18 M. 
Received before marching, a report 
of an attack by the Paishwa's troops 


on ours at Poona, which stated 
that they had been fighting all 
day on the 5th, that many had 
been killed, that it was said four 
guns had been taken from us and 
that Mr. Potts’ (supposed Ford or 
Cocks) had faught very bravely, 
and saved the English army, that 
the Paishwa's troops are penetrat- 
ing to the Sangaum found it deser- 
ted and burnt it. This account 
was forwarded by Captain Betts 
from his ‘Karkoon at Koraigam 
and joined to the circumstance of 
the communication with Poona 
having been utterly interrupted 
for two days and no authentic 
accounts received from any quarter 
was at least so far believed as to 
establish the fact of open hostili- 
ties having been committed by the 
Mahrattas. Accordingly on our 
arrival at Nuggur the Pettah was 
taken possession of and the prin- 
cipal people seized and sent into 
the Fort. A company of Euro- 
peans and all the sick were left in 
the garrison and families ordered 
to be lodged in the Pettah, We 
marched in the morning a little 
after five and reached the ground 


a little before ten just ahead of - 


the Horse Artillery. The line was 
up a quarter before eleven and 
the baggage seen. After at first 
orders were given to march again 
at 5 P.M. but they were counter- 
manded— received charge of the 
field establishment from Lieut. 
Nutt Ensign at hillordered :o 
join. f ; 


Sunday, Nov. 9th. Camp Ahmednuggar to 


Dc. near Ranjingam 20} M. 
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Marched in order of war with 
guns in the line and baggage on 
the left flank park &c. in rear with 
a strong guard marched about 
half past five and reached the 
ground 1} M. S.W. of Ranjingam 
a little afternoon with the line 
rear guard not up till near four. 
No authentic accounts yet receiv- 
ed of the action of the 5th. Many 
reports conforming generally what 
we had heard before Lieut. ‘Tales- 
ner was wounded. 


Monday, [Nov.] 10th. Camp near Ranjin- 


gam to Dc. near Seroor 17 M. 
Marched as before and reached our 
ground about eleven. 


Tuesday, (Nov.] 11th. Camp near Seroor to 


Dc. Kondapoor 14 M. Marched 
at day light and today for thc 
first time saw the enemy. Immedi- 
ately on leaving Rajingam, we 
perceived a small body of horse 
crossing to the rigbt thro' a hollow 
in our front. They were immedia- 
tely charged by Captain Spiller 
with the Irregular Horse, and fled, 
at first they made a little stand on 
the top of a height and fired on 
Spiller's people, as they crossed a 
slough below, but as soon as our 
horse began to mount the bill 
near them, they fled on a large 
body, which supported them from 
about a mile in their rear. Our 
horse generally behaved pretty 
well and Spiller distinguished 
himself much; he killed three or 
four and his people perhaps twice 
as many more but was wounded 
with a spear over the eye. After a 
slight halt, the line- moved on 
about an hour afterwards, when 
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the flanking parties had come in, 
the Mahratta horse made an attack 
on our line of baggage in rear, 
particularly in the Valley of Raj- 
ingam and succeeded in carrying 
off nearly two thousand bullocks 
chiefly belonging to the bazar but 
partly commissariate and baggage, 
amongst which I lost one bullock 
with about 400 Rupees worth of 


baggage. 


Wednesday, Nov. 12th. Camp Kondapoor 


to Dc Koraigam 10M. After 
some annoyance and rocketing 
during the night, we proceeded 
in closer marching order and with 
strong rear and flanking guard. 
The enemy continued hovering 
round us, and appeared in some 
force near the Beema, but imme- 
diately made off. We halted 


about noon at Koraigam. 


Thursday, [Nov.] 13th, Camp Koraigam to 


Dc. near Kurkee 20 M. Marched 
‘as before, The enemy rocketed 
our line a little, but without 
doing any damage. Near Wagolu, 
a body of several thousand made 
their appearance, in compact 
order, and the Horse Artillery were 
ordered out to break them on a 
few rounds being fired, they fled 
in all directions on passing a 
little beyond Logauw we were met 
by Dr. Jefferies, Mr. Russel and 
Lieut. Pottinger? who led us to 
a ford opposite to Kurkee, where 
we crossed with some difficulty 
& after passing thro’ the camp 
at Kurkee about four o'clock 
were countermarched & recrossed 
‘the river, We encamped along 
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the left bank & were not under 
cover till sunset. 

[Nov.] 14th. Took possession of a 
little hill on our sight .close to 
the bank of the river & comman- 
ding the ford at .the village of 
Equrda. In the forenoon, I 
received a sketch of the city of 
Poona by Dr. Coates and was 
employed in it & examining 
it. In the afternoon visited the 
ladies at Kurkee and dined with 
Mr. Elphinstone", at night the 
baggage was sent over to Kurkee 
and part of the troop joined us 
from there. After laying on our 
arms till about 3 o'clock in the 
morning, we moved to attack the 
enemy by the ford Yelloura, and 
after reaching the village a doubt 
having arisen as to the practica- 
bility of the ford for guns in the 
night, our route was changed for 
the Sangaum ford, After proceed- 
ing some distance in this direc- 
tion, General Smith abandoned 
his intention altogether 
returned to his former  encamp- 
ment at day light. 


and 


Saturday, Nov. 15th. This day was spent 


‘in refreshing the troops endea- 


vouring to improve the ford and 
[illegible], the enemy who 
appeared in great force extending 
from the west end of our former 
cantonments as far as Colonel 
Harris (illegible) covering the 
whole of the ground in rear even 
beyond the tank—they seemed to 
have about. fifteen guns and even 
said to consist of 25,000 Cavalry 
and 10,000 Infantry: ~~ 


Sunday, [Nov.] 16th. A party was again 


D 


sent to the ford but the enemy 
had left the banks of the river 
with two or three hundred Arabs, 
who from the hollow transverse 
banks of some nullas and holes, 
which concealed and favoured 


them on the opposite side had ` 


every advantage over us and drove 
back the party, killing one or 
two and wounding six or seven 
at 5 P.M The Reserve under 
Colonel Milnes & consisting of 
Col. Osbock’s* [Lt. Col. Osborne?] 
Briagade, viz. the European 
Battalion and ^ the residents 
crossed the ford under cover of 
the Horse Artillery & on 18 P.M. 
on the hill with orders to remain 
under cover of .the banks till 
towards daybreak, when they 
were tò proceed to the village ot 
Goorpara and from thence attack 
the enemy's right." They were 
opposed by a heavy fire, suppor- 
ted by artillery and cavalry in 
crossing and when they had 
gained the opposite bank Col. 
Milnes formed to his left to 
oppose the enemy who soon 
brought his whole force against 
him, and kept up a heavy fire for 
Some time, but was at length 
driven. back and the reserve pro- 
ceeded to the village of Goorpara 
from whence they: for some time 
continued to command the enemy; 
about ten all was quiet. The 
Mahrattas fought well and their 
guns were well served. We had 
about 70 men killed and wounded, 
amongst the latter Captain Pres- 
ton of, the .Éuropean regiment 
E who had part of his foot carried 
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away by a cannon shot. Capt. 
Hallifax’s horse was wounded 
under him. I remained with 
General Smith’s Ensign at hill, 
went with the artillery in charge 
of two guns at night, our baggage 
was again sent to Kurkee, under 
the protection of the 2/1st Major 
Ford’s Battalion, 200 Europeans 
and a large portion of artillery 
slept on our arms. 


Monday, Nov. 17th. At a little before four 


a.m. the remainder of the force 
under General Smith consisting 
of the 1/2nd, 2/9th 1/3rd 65 
Regt. part of the Light Battalion 
and the Horse Artillery moved on 
by the Sangaum ford. The 2/9 
was sent round and occupied the 
Sangaum and without opposition 
on coming near to the river 
opposite the Sangaum we turned 
to the left and crossing the river, 
passed under the left of the island, 
and then ascending the bank 
formed line, having four guns of 
the H.A. on our right, & two on 
our left each protected by a small 
body of infantry with a small 


“reserve in rear. We advanced in 


line on the front of the enemy’s 
position whilst Col. Milnes did 
the same on his right as day 
dawned we reached the spot and 
found to our utter mortification, 
that the Mahrattas had decam- 
ped & left their camp standing. 
One or two bodies of horse 
appeared on whom we fired and 
they instantly fled at this moment, 
a large body of horsé who had 
been driven off by the reserve, 
passed slowly along, close to our 
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men and being mistaken for our 
own irregulars, were permitted to 
escape with two or three rounds 
on our discovering them; had we 
known them we could have des- 
troyed the whole. As day began 
to break, the enemy were dis- 
covered flying in all directions, 
towards the hills, but we did not 
pursue them. Very little pro- 
perty was found in the tents. 
Gokla's in which the  Paishwa 
was residing were found and 
seized. It appeared afterwards, 
that he had been so alarmed at 
the action with the reserve, and 
the shot that fell into the camp 
that he fled with his brother at 
3 o'dock in the morning and was 
soon followed by Gokla and his 
whole army stock was found 
marked with the name Martin 
from which it was supposed that 
an artillery man of that name, 
who had deserted some time 
before, from Seroor, and not been 
heard of, was in their camp and 
probably with their guns. One 
very large piece of ordnance, called 
the Maha Kalee was found on 
the field with its carriage burnt 
they had thrown some shot from 
it into our camp the evening 
before; it was said to carry a ball 
of about a hundred weight. After 
remaining on the ground of our 
old cantonments till near eleven 
we recrossed the river, by the 
Sangaum, and encamped beyond 
the caves, towards  Gunnesh 
Keend with our left extending 
towards Kurkee Bridge. They 
found everything in canton- 
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ments, even the tombs, destroyed. 
In the course of the forenoon the 
city surrendered and a party was 
sent to take possession and hoist 
the British flag on the Paishwa's 
palace, orders were given for the 
protection of the city and Captain 
Robertson appointed to the 
charge. Two battalions were 
left at our old cantonments to 
protect the city on that side. 


Tuesday, Nov. 18th. A good deal of the 


plundered property of the gentle- 
men of the Sangaum and army, 
now began to be found, some 
was discovered in a  gossain's 
house, opposite the Sangaum, from 
whence and other hiding places 
about the river, these wretches con- 
tinued sniping at us, as we cross- 
ed, nearly the whole of yesterday. 
until a party was sent to destroy 
them and burn the place. This 
day I was directed to establish a 
strong post for the defence of the 
position of the Brigade at Garpeer 
and fixed on a gossain’s house and 
compound for the purpose, on 
the left. Arrangements were 
made for pursuing the enemy. 
No armed force was found in the 
city but it was at least two third 
deserted and the remaining in- 
habitants extremely alarmed not 
without cause for some excesses 
were committed in the suburbs, 
by a few Europeans, but much 
more by our Auxiliary Horse & 
followers, joined by the 2nd 
Cavalry and Ensign Slight. 


Wednesday, Nov. 19th. Set the Pioneers 


to work with the dooly bearers to 
fortify the compound at Garpeer. 


Went over again in the afternoon 
with Col Burr, & fixed on the 
line for the Brigade resting its 
right on the tank, strengthened 
by a small barbette battery a 
little way in front and connected 
by an abbatis and having the left 
of the line extending close to the 
fortified compound. This evening 
a party of light infantry, cavalry, 
& horse artillery were sent out to 
' bring in some of the enemy's 
guns from near Sewgarh. 


Thursday, Nov. 20th. Continued the works 


at Garpeer the redoubt battery 
etc. and clearing away the hedges 
and ruins, in front'and near of 
the line. 'This day the Brigade 
marched into the position for 
the defence of Poona consisting 
of 200 Europeans, «the 2/6th & 
1/7th with artillery under Cap- 
tain Thew"%—Major Ford remain- 
ed with his corps at Dhapooree— 
all the ladies, sick stores etc. began 
to be  removed—a Mahratta 
writer of Capt. Toveys* who was 
convicted of going over to the 
enemy and giving information, on 
the night of the 16th, was hanged 
near camp. He had gone over 
accompanied by three of his own 
horse men in Captain Swanson’s 
risala, and given information of 
our movements to Rastia. In 
the evening the party returned 
form Sewgarh, bringing four guns 
and leaving ten more destroyed. 
It appeared, that many rich 
inhabitants of the city had fled 
for protection, to Sewgarh and 
thinking themselves, safe under 
the guns of the fort, had taken up 
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their abode, in two or three 
small parties, encamped in the 
jungle, on the side of the hill, 
and a good way up. The guns 
were found at dusk and destroy- 
ed near the bottom of the hill by ` 
Captain Turner® but at dark, the 
light infantry of the 65 skirmish- 
ing in advance, fell upon a num- 
ber of camels laden with value- 
ables of every description, and 
found the spot strewed with rich 
plates, palanquins, etc. all of which 
they instantly plundered. The 
poor people had fled in the utmost 
alarm, and left everything behind 
as it was, ‘Two other prizes of 
the same kind were soon after- 
ward found and plundered by the 
65th & followers, three gold repea- 
ters were found in one palanquin 
many boxes of jewels and bags of 
money, plates, bales of shawls, 
silks and the richest cloths of 
every kind, the amount of which 
it is impossible to guess perhaps 
10 lacks of Rupees or more. Two 
or three officers are supposed to 
have got immense sums, The 
people with the guns, at first 
offered some resistance and fired 
some rounds but did no mischief 
and soon made their escape up 
the hill—the guns of the fort also 
opened to no  purpose—it is 
supposed by some that if our 
party had pushed on we might 
have taken the fort. In destroy- 
ing the enemy’s ammunition, 
Lieut.  Willock," and three or 
four men of the H.A, were very 
severely burnt as was Lieut. John- 
son slightly, On the arrival of the 
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- Rupees. 


party in camp, Capt. Fearon," 
who had been appointed prize 
agent was sent to collect the plun- 
der but could get very little. He 
seized one camel from a soldier, 
on which the fellow said there 
was nothing but a few old rags ; 
on searching, however, four boxes 
of. jewels were discovered hidden, 
which were valued at 50 thousand 
Some idea of the extent 
of the plunder may be formed 
from the circumstance of a soldier's 
offering next day some jewels for 
sale in the bazar for two thousand 
Rupees, which were valued by the 
natives, who saw them at half a 
lack. He, however, escaped detec- 
tion, another man got a quantity 
of gold mohurs to an immense 
amount. Had the officers done 
their duty, it is supposed eight or 
ten lacks of prize money would 
have been secured to the army. A 
very unfortunate circumstance 
occurred on this expedition, in 
going out, the villages were assur- 
ed of protection, and seemed con- 
fident in our generosity; but on 
the return of the party, the villa- 
ges were found empty, plundered 
and ruined whether by our follo- 
wers or Irregular Horse could not 
be distinctly ascertained for not 
above and or two inhabitants re- 
mained to tell their sad story. 
Every day gave us fresh cause to 
curse these rascally irregular horse 
who only embarrassed us in action, 
and ruined our character among 
the inhabitants. It was said that 
many [illegible] and other men of 
fortune who had carried all their 
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valuables. to this supposed place 
of safety were utterly ruined. 
Some reported that part of Gokla’s 
family and property were there. 
The richest ornaments and apparel, 
both male and female, of every 
description were amongst the 
booty. Shawls were found said 
to be worth one and two thou- 
sand rupees. The whole affair 
gave me much regret as the suffer- 
ers were unoffending inhabitants 
of the city although the seizure 
was certainly justifiable, after our 
proclamation of protection to 
such as would return to their 
homes. The sepoys artillery men 
and European Regiment who re- 
mained steadily to their duty got 
very little except 1] dollars each 
which they shared amongst them- 
selves. 

Nov. 21st. Went to view the 
palace, which disappointed my ex- 
pectations a good deal. I was only 
permitted to see the old palace and 
not even the private rooms of it. 
Captain Robertson? occupied the 
common Durbar and a small room 
off it where was a picture of Mar- 
quis Wellesley and a miniature cf 
Sir Barry close stuck with a little 
wax against the wall the Durbar 
room is quite plain excepting a 
row of carved wooden pillars and 
arches down each side. The 
Gunnesh Mahal is a handsome 
lofty room but not nearly so large 
as I expected to find it. It has a 
double row of small pillars also 
inlaid as well as most part of the 
sides, with green filigree & mir- 
rors, the roof is handsome in the 
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style but with a red ground, The 
famous image of Gunnesh had 
been removed, The room appear- 
ed to much disadvantage being 
hung with white cloths, to keep 
off dust and quite empty—above 
are galleries all round, one of 
which I suppose was intended for 
the women and family of the 
Paishwa to peep from and is a 
neat little room enough [of] the 
walls are covered with painting 
from the Hindoo mythology, 
amongst which the exploits of 
Krishna, Rawan etc. seemed to 
form a principal part. In fact, 
the whole of the walls of the 
palace, are covered with drawings 
of the same kind. The principal 
sorts of the building consist of 
two lofty squars, with wings, out 
houses, and other buildings in 
the rear. We went up to the top 
of the tower but saw little else of 
interest the whole is extremely 
cool and well adapted to the cli- 
mate, having very spacious veran- 
das. The old palace has not lately 
been the place of residence of the 
Paishwa but was occupied by his 
brother Chimnajee Appa. He 
himself lived chiefly in the new 
or Sookrwar palace,” which is 
smaller and more modern but 
said to be much more rich and 
handsome tho' in the same style 
with the rest, a good deal of pro- 
perty was found in both and also 
in other public buildings and will 
be appraized for the whole of the 
army amongst other things of 
European manufacture in the 
palaces which were found lying 


broken and neglected; were many 
very fine gold watches, a pair of 
globes, [illegible], a sun dial &c. 
A considerable quantity of stones, 
guns &c. were found in the differ- 
ent [illegible] and the whole 
property put under guards, On 
walking round the wall of the old 
palace I was much surprized to 
find it a place of very little 
strength and very open to escalade. 
It is a square. of about 150 yards 
with towers at the angles and in 
the centre of the sides—the wall 
is about 12 ft. thick, well-built of 
stone and from 15 to, 30 ft. high 
but without parapet or loop hole 
even in the tower, and to complete 
its weakness they have built a 
thin wall of about six ft. high on 
the inner edge of the rampart as 
if intended to protect a hostile 
force from any annoyance from 
within the moment they have 
scaled the wall a long the rear or 
south side, and particularly the 
S.E. angle near a large banyan 
tree; the wall is not more than 
from 16 to 20 ft. high, and pre- 
sents an open space of 18 ft. wide 
protected by a parapet from with- 
in for an enemy to draw up his 
troops on the top of the wall and 
surround the whole in the same 
way. The great gate is an excep- 
tion, being defended by two good 
towers with parapets embrasures 
and loopholes—the rest of the 
towers have no defence, but a 
small mud chokey on the top of 
each—one reporting the insecurity 
of the place (which does not seem 
to have been before noticed). I was 


directed to put the place in a 
state of security at least against a 
coup de main and suggested, as 
the readiest way to take off the roof 
of the chokeys in the towers; 
and with the materials, build a 
banquette? round the inside, and 
station a few men in each thus 
converting them into little re- 
doubt, or cavalries, to scour the 
curtains. This was approved of 
as the most eligible plan, for many 
reasons, and Mr. Slight was left 
to carry it into effect as well as to 
complete the remaining improve- 
ments &c. at Garpeer. The Battery 


` and compound were nearly finish- 


ed, but some arrangements re- 
mained to be made for the defence 
of a large compound surrounded 
by a very fine prickly hedge, 
immediately to the left of the re- 
doubt, which was intended as a 
depot for the park. Mr. Slight 
having received charge, the Pioneer 
and people were relieved, and we 
prepared for marching. This day 
we received the melancholy news 
of the death of Mr. Ennis? He 
had been sent out surveying, to- 
wards Sungamnari and neglected 


"Mr. Slight's warning to come 


back on the morning of the 13th ; 
he was attacked by the Bheels at 
the village :of Candul Moondwa 


' and wounded in the thigh, about 


E 


‘day break. 


Having a native 
officers party with him, he was too 
confident of his security, and 
would not retire in time. He was 
pursued by the Bheels, and shot 
thro' the head or body and fell 


. from his'horse, Two sepoys rushed 
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forward to save him, and were kill- 
ed his servant and humal followed, 
and met with the same fate. The 
party was obliged to retire with 
the loss of three killed and seven 
or eight wounded the rest reached 
Seroor in safety. This day the 
arrangements were completed at 
Poona, Kurkee and Garpeer, The 
troops occupied their new position 
and every precaution was taken 
for the defence and security ot 
the city. The inhabitants were 
disarmed, a police organized and 
guards posted at proper stations 
by Captain Robertson, assisted bv 
Dr. Coats. It would appear that 
some idea of resistance must have 
been at first entertained as several 
of the streets were barricaded and a 
quantity of powder found in differ- 
ent places particularly in the palace. 
A detachment marched in the 
afternoon, consisting of 500 men, 
with two guns under Captain Wat- 
son, to open the communication 
with Bombay and by this oppor- 
tunity, the first regular tuppal? was 
dispatched. It was said, that the 
enemy had occupied the ghaut, 
with Arabs and guns, and stockaded 
it and that the coolies and Bheel 
from the ghaut, had made an irrup- 
tion into the Kokan. 


Saturday, Nov. 22nd. Camp near Poona 


to Dc. near Harrupsir 7 miles. 
Marched this morning with the 
following force. Horse Artillary 
6 guns, Foot Artillery, 2nd Regt. 
Madras Cavalry, H.M. 65th Regt. 
Bombay European Regt., Pioneers, 
Light Battalion 2/1st 1/2nd 1/3rd 
and 2/9th Regt. Native Infantry 


accompanied by the Residency and 
escort. In the afternoon, an escort 
marched from Poona for Seroor 
and Ahmednuggur. We were 
joined this day by 2000 Auxiliary 
Horse under Major Cunning,® 
have encamped about half a mile 
east of Harrupsir which is rather 
a decent village. 


Sunday, Nov. 23rd. Camp Harrupsir to 


Dc. Rajawarree 174 M. 

Marched at day light, and after 
passing thro' a fine country, at 
the foot of the hills for about 
15 M. reached the little Bore 
Ghaut about ten. It was found 
of difficult ascent, & we remained 
seeing the artillery got up till 
one when we proceeded about a 
mile beyond the top of the ghaut 
to near tbe village of Rajawarree. 
The ghaut is bad for heavy guns 
passable enough for light artillery 
baggage, up about one saw very 
few villages on the road but on 
ascending the ghaut, a very rich 
plain presented itself to us sloping 
to the southward and well culti- 
vated and watered, a ghorewala 
belonging to the Horse Artillery 
was hanged this afternoon for 
robbing and plundering in the 
village. The whole of the pack 
was got up, with difficulty, but 
without much injury, by ten 
o'clock at night. 


Monday, Nov. 24th. Halt. 
Tuesday, [Nov.] 25th. Camp Rajawarree 


to Dc. near Nera Bridge 244 M. 
Marched at day light at about 
8 M. passed by the famous temple 
of Jejuree* to which we paid a 
visit hither to the road and 
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country good with several decent 
villages from  Jejuree, country 
hily and road had, thro' a defile 
to about 17 M; the village of 
Wallak which we reached about 
eleven. We heard here accounts 
of a large body of the enemy be- 
ing at the bridge over the Nera 
river, and pushed on with the 
Horse Artillery, and Cavalry, for 
about four miles, when we dis- 
covered a body of nearly two 
thousand on a.rising ground, 
about a mile on our right. They 
retired a little on our approach, 
and then halted, as if to wait our 
attack behind a very steep nulla, 
having on one side deep and 
marshy water courses, and on the 
other a thick hedge impassable 
to more than one at a time. Our 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery being 
detained a long time. by this 
obstacle, the enemy retired timely 
and were pursued by our cavalry 
as they could form. The extreme 
badness of the ground and the 
fatigue our cavalry horses had 
undergoné were so favourable to 
the enemy, that they escaped 
with the lap of two or three killed 
and one prisoner. After this 
chase, we did not.reach the road 
again till past three, during this 
time the line had halted, At 
length we reached the Nera, and 
crossing it by a very good wooden 


. bridge encamped about half a 


mile in front of it. The line was 


.not up till near five and. we were 
.hardly under cover .by. sun set. 


We followed the Mahrattas about 
five miles, making :the whole dis- 


tance:to such as were with the 
General, about 34 miles from the 
accounts I had heard of Jejuree, 
I was somewhat disappointed on 
it The pagoda occupies the 
‘summit of .a steep rocky hill from 
300 to 400 ft., high perhaps not 
‘quite so much. The village lies 
‘below it on the north from whence 
the ascent is by handsome flight 
of steps, ornamented at about 
intervals by stone arches thrown 
across of which [illegible] be per- 
haps twelve or fifteen and studded 
"with deepmalas on each side, all 
the way up. The pagoda is dedi- 
cated to Khandoba, an awtar of 
Siva with his Sakti Malsa. There 
are two small images of each 
of the mixed metal called punchrus, 
and dressed after the Hindoo 
fashion each pair stands in a shrine 
of silver and brass gilt. There 
is nothing remarkable either about 
them or the pagoda itself behind 
is another pagoda of Punjling 
Mahadeo, built by the Echoorkur. 
That of Khandoba, was built by 
-Malhar Rao Holkar, who also ex- 
cavated a very handsome tank in 
the village below. Some additions 
.& ornaments were erected by 
'TIrimbuck Rao Dabaree, a Mahrat- 
ta of Tulleygaum. The court con- 
taining the two pagodas, is of an 
irregular oblong shape, of about 
100 yards by 60; it is surrounded 
by an open veranda or small cala- 
nade, running all round the sum- 
mit of the hill, and having a ter- 
raced roof with a low parapet. 
The view from the top is very 
fine and the situation altogether 
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much more striking than the 
architecture. The chief peculia- 
rity of this pagoda, consists on its 
moorlies, who are women dedicat- 
ed, when children in consequence 
of the vows of their parents to the 
service of the God, This is prac- 
tised only by the Mahrattas,™ and 
indeed the veneration for the 
awtar Khandoba would seem much 
greater among them than among 
other sects of Hindoos. The 
children are brought at an early 
age, and left at the pagoda where 
they remain all their lives, or at 
least attached to the Brahmans 
belonging to it in the village. 
Every sunday, they sing hymns in 
praise of the God at the pagoda 
& there are yearly three Jatras 
which are very numerously attend- 
ed. But the Brahmans say it is 
falling off in every respect very 
much and that in place of 200 or 
300 moorhes whom they formerly 
had, there are now no more than 
30, and from the few I saw, I 
should be induced to believe them. 
They are supposed to be a source 
of emolument to the Brahmans, I 
did not see many gossains or 
beggers, not more than at other 
pagodas of note, but there are 
said to be many wagas who are 
the male children who are devotee 
to the God as the females are 
moorlies. Their employment when 
young is to attend on the Brah- 
mans and pagoda where they re 
present the hounds of Khandoba 
by yelping like dogs—he is said to 
have been a great sportsman and 
delighted in hunting and riding. 


The -wagas also attend on the 
moorlies and play a 'beat cymbals 
while they sing hymns—but their 
chief employment is begging which 
théy pursue with no small impor- 
tunity at the pagoda and as they 
grow up they wander over all the 
neighbouring country for many 
miles round subsisting on the 
charity of the villagers. There 
are about 200 of these wagas be- 
longing to the pagoda. I after- 
wards found that there is much 
greater .number of moorlies, viz. 
from 200 to 300 attached to the 
pagoda who had hid themselves 
on our approach. They also are 
dispersed all over the adjoining 
villages in the [illegible] of their 
possesion, many in Poona, but 
they are considered as belonging 
to the pagoda and liable to be 
reclaimed unless when specially 
sold which sometimes happen. 
This evening our park was not up 
till nine o'dock—a very large 
body of horse consisting of at 
least 3000 or 4000 attacked our 
baggage from the left aud rocketed 
it and Major Cunningham's horse 
for a iong time two of whom were 
killed—but they would not venture 
closer attack. Some of the com- 
missariate was not up till nine 
o'clock next morning. 


Wednesday, Nov. 26th. Camp Nera Bridge 


to Dc. Tamba 6 M. Marched 
about ten and reached our ground 
a little after one, country good 
and open, at 3 :P.M: the village of 
Land, a tambril blew up in the 
park, and killed a bullock driver. 
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We met with no annoyance from 
the enemy. 


Thursday, Nov. 27th. Halt. 


Friday, 


Major Cunningham went out 
with the Auxilary Horse masking a 
party of Light Infantry to attack a 
large body of the enemy’s horse 
in front but they discovered the 
snare and retired large bodies of 
horse hovering round us but with- 
out attempting any attack. Grain 
now began to be very scarce in 
the bazar, only four days supply 
remaining, and that so dear that 
our followers could not afford to 
buy it and subsisted on the bajeree 
and other grain which they could 
pick up in the fields, coarse rice 
was four seer per rupee, grain 
four seers and so in proportion, 

Nov, 28th. Camp near Tamba to 
Dc. near Jewar 114 M. Marched 
about sunrise at about 3 M. the 
village of Salpa and entered a 
defile—between the hills this 
which we passed by an indifferent 
narrow road for about two miles. 
On reaching the top of the pass 
we found four or five hundred of 
the enemy, who waited, till the 
riflemen came up, and brought 
down a couple of them, they then 
fell back on a larger body. It was 
now reported that the Paishwa had 
retired with his army which had 
been joined by the Nepankur, 
from Mahowlie to Poosasowly, 
on his way to the southward and 
had left Gokla with 5 or 6 thousand 
men as a rear guard at Jewar to 
oppose us, a little to the right of 
the top of the pass, as the village 
of Tadurva ; from whence we col- 
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lected 100 bullock loads of grain 
paying for it. The Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry were now brought up 
to the front, and after advancing 
a little way, and firing a few shots, 
we halted for the near to come up 
—a circumstance here occurred, 
which shewed more strongly even 
than before, the want of a distin- 
guishing mark for our auxiliary 
horsemen as we were advancing 
slowly towards the enemy's borse. 
A trooper came riding leisurely 
along the front, from the rear, and 
passing closed by several officers, 
who were with the General, was 
mistaken by us all, for one of our 
own people. He then cantered 
forward with the most perfect cool- 
ness, and when he had got a suffi- 
cient distance from us made off and 
joined the enemy. He was con- 
jectured to have fallen, or got 
entangled in some of the ravines 
of the ghaut, and to have had 
sufficient presence of mind, to pass 
himself off as one of our own 
people, and thus effect his escape. 
His coolness and bravery deserved 
the success he met with. He might 
with perfect ease have killed any 
of us—since writing the above, it 
was found that this man was really 
one of our own people, he was the 
confidential servant, & favourite of 
Captain Sherrifs Risaldar, and 
went over to the enemy as above 
noticed, carrying with him a sum 
of money of his master’s with 
which he had been entrusted. 
About ten o'clock, we advanced 
on a body of four or five thousand, 
said to be commanded by Gokla 
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himself, but they dispersed on our 
approach, and we halted a little 
afternoon near Jewar. From our 
ascending the ghaut the country 
began to wear a very pleasing 
aspect presenting a fine sloping 
plain, bounded by bold moun- 
tains on each side well supplied 
with water and clamps of trees, 
the soil extensively rich, and well 
cultivated, the villages numerous, 
and bearing marks of comfort and 
population which I have seldom 
seen above the ghauts, We had a 
distant view of Satara, and several 
other hill forts, road good. 


Saturday, Nov. 29th, Camp near Jewar 


to Dc. near Jalgaum 124 M. 
Marched as usual, keeping much 
to the right, off the direct road, 
which led to the left, under the 
hills, passing close by the fort of 
Nangairee from which they had 
threatened to fire us, and obstruct 
our march tho’ I doubt much 
whether they had the means of 
doing so, The road led across 
several deep nullas and other- 
wise obstruced the park very 
much, We passed about three 
miles to the eastward of Chundan 
Wundun, two hill forts and a 
little further on, opposite to 
Nangairee had a fine view, from a 
ridge. About half a mile on our 
right of Satara, Mabowlee, & the 
vale of the Kistna, which is much 
the finest I have got seen in the 
Deccan, Satara is a large single 
hill fort with a precipetous rock 
all round but not so formidable in 
appearance as many I have seen, 
the town lies in a grove of trees at 


the foot of the hill, on the north 
side—I could not discover any of 
its houses nor any works in the 
fort except a large tiled house. 
Mahowlee lies also in a grove of 
trees about five miles S.E. of Satara. 
From hence we saw Wasuntgarh, 
about ten or twelve miles to the 
southward. It was from this fort 
that Trimbuckjee* was given up to 
us. We could also trace the Hit- 
hia for several miles to the north 
west towards its source, at Wye, 
, about 20 M. off. Its banks are 
highly cutivated and studded with 
trees and villages. | Mahowlee 
seems a place of no consideration, 
except that the Paishwa has a 
house there, to which he is fond 
of retiring. At about 8$ M. we 
passed the village of Pandlee, close 
on our left and soon after the even- 
ing [the enemy] began to appear in 
force. The Horse Artillery and Ca- 
valry were formed & we advanced 
by Jalgaum, towards a body of five 
or six thousand who made a shew 
of standing, about a mile beyond 
that village near Koraigaum and 
Koomud. We got : within about 
1200 yards of them, and opened 
six guns, on a few rounds of which, 
they made off with all expedition. 
We afterward found that they 
suffered a good deal from our shot 
having a Sirdar, some men and ten 
horses killed. Gokla, it would 
appear, had supposed we were 
going to Satara and brought his 
baggage  &c. [to]  Koraigaum 
wbich he dispatched to the rear in 
great haste, on finding us approch- 
ing toward Pandlee. We did not 
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reach Jalgaum till near two and 
it was three o'clock before we were 
under cover. The park was very 
late, 


Sunday, Nov. 30th. Camp near Jalgaum 


to Dc. near Ryemutpoor* 12} M. 
Marched as usual—passed Korai- 
gaum, a considerable village and 
afterwards at 61M. the village of 
Seerma. Road indifferent, and 
detaining our park a good deal 
saw; no enemy in front, but a good 
many hanging on our rear, at 
about one P.M. reached Rymut- 
poor a considerable village. Here 
we got some grain from the bazar 
which our followers were able to 
purchase, for the first time, during 
many days. 


Monday, Dec. Ist. Camp Rymutpoor to 


Dc. Poosasowlee 144M. Marched as 
usual, road indifferent, passed at 
24M. the village of Saroolee and at 
6 M. arrived at about 10 M. 
ascended a pass thro’ the hills by 
a pretty good road not steep; on 
reaching top, we discovered a most 
beautiful plain descending gently 
to the S.E. as far as the eye could 
reach & bounded on the west by 
the range of hills we had just 
passed. We now learnt that on 
the 29th the Paishwa had left 
Poosasowlee, and made one march 
to the southward but next day 
yesterday, had turned to the left 
(at the request it was said of the 
southern jaghiridars, not to go into 
their country) and gone to Mahi- 
nee, on the Punderpoor road where 
he was joined this morning by 
Gokla, from Poosasowlee about 
one, we reached Poosasowlee, and 


crossing the nulla, encamped close 
beyond it. It seems a decent little 
place. 


Tuesday, Dec. 2nd. Halt. 


The enemy continued hovering 
round and carried off some cattle. 
Last night a letter was received 
from the Paishwa in answer to one 
from Mr. Elphinstone expressing 
his regret at the fate of the Messrs. 
Vaughans?, and his ignorance of it, 
promising, at the same time to treat 
with kindness whoever should 
fall into his hands. The Paishwa 
also possessed much concern at the 
present rupture with his ancient 
allies, the English & his hopes that 
it might not be of long duration. 


Wednesday, Dec. 3rd. Camp Poosasowlee 


to Dc. Mahinee 174 M. 

Marched as usual, passed one or 
two villages and left a few more 
at a little distance from the road 
at 6 M. passed close to the fort of 
Bishingarh which is a little hill 
fort standing by itself in the middle 
of the plain, but of no great 
strength, or consequence. The 
line was not up till four, not the 
rear guard till sunset. We learnt 
that the Paishwa was certainly 
gone to Punderpoor Here we 
received notice of peace having 
been ratified with Scindia, and 
also an arrangement concluded. 
with Meer Khan”, and other petty 
chiefs for which a royal salute was 
fired—no enemy in front today, 
but a pretty large body in rear and 
flank which had near sen: off some 
bazar people, at a village about 
3 M. to the left of Bishungarh. 
The country falls off much in 


Thursday, Dec. 4th, 


Friday, 
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futility, as well as the village in 


appearance from Poosasowlee. 
Mahinee is a pretty large and 
seemingly ancient village but 


nearly in ruins. Camp close in 
front of it, 

Camp Mahinee to 
Dc. Jera.154 M. 

Marched as usual, country still 
falling off, very few villages, and 
little cultivation, at 9 M. desen- 
ded a small ghaut, by a steep & in- 
different road at about 3 P.M. 
reached Jera, saw nothing of the 
enemy. 

Dec. 5th. Camp Jera to De. 
Dughuchee. 14 M. 

Marched at 4 past 8 and reached 
Dughuchee a little after four, 
Duguchee is a poor village, on the 
Maun river which is a fine broad 
stream with plenty of water. The 
country stil] increases in barrenness 
and we passed not a single village 
nothing but bare [illegible] wastes, 
with low bushes and jungle. This 
is not the usual high road to 
Punderpoor, it was a few miles 
more to the southward, Towards 
the end of the march, the enemy 
appeared in considerable force on 
our rear guard, which had fallen 
behind the park. They come very 
close, and broke thro' the interval 
between the park and rear guard, 
on which they kept up a pretty 
brisk fire, wounding Colonel 
Cox’s® horse and one sepoy and 
carrying off another horse on this 
a squadron of cavalry and two 
guns, were sent from the front, and 
together with Captain Spiller's 
Horse made a demonstration 
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against them, supported also by a 
flanking party and some riflemen. 
The enemy still kept face and 
retired slowly, and the ground 
would not admit of charging, but 
some skirmishing took place with 
the riflemen and Auxiliary Horse 
by which a few of the enemy were 
brought down and four or five of 
our horsemen wounded, much 
confusion occurred from our not 
being able to distinguish the enemy 
from the Auxiliary and some of 
the staff were much exposed, no 
casualty however occurred. 


Saturday, Dec. 6th. Camp Dughuchee to 


ll 


Dc. Mouze. 13} M. 

Marched a little after six as usual, 
road pretty good but country still 
extremely ugly and bare, passed 
too small miserable villages and 
reached Mauza about half past one. 
Great scarcity continued to be felt 
in the bazar—there was hardly 
any rice, wheat or grain, no flour 
and but little juwaree or other 
com grain. Mouza is a poor 
village but presented one object 
which we had not seen since we 
left Rymutpoor, viz. a mosque— 
vary few traces of Mahomedanism 
appear in this country. I thought 
I could perceive a slight difference 
in the pagodas in this country they 
appeared more ancient and plainer 
in their construction. than I had 
been accustomed to see, being 
generally built of rudely hewn 
stone with low square pyramidal 
roof without any other ornament 
than a row of triangular cut stones 
round the base of the roof, some- 
times the roofs are flat and in both 


cases are supported by ranges of 
heavy stone pillars of rude work- 
manship consisting of square and 
round blocks alternately. I also 
noticed the sacred stones in the 
field to which the lower orders pay 
their adoration smearing them 
with red paint having a sort of 
bell-shaped covering made of rude 
earthern wall & say much resembl- 
ing a bee-hive in shape. They 
have a square hole on one side at 
the bottom and can readily be 
lifted off & put on again. I sup 
pose they are meant as a protec- 
tion to the [illegible] of Hindoo 
idolatry which they cover. 'To- 
wards the end of the march a 
considerable body of the enemy 
approached our rear guard and 
Lieut. Shaw in endeavouring to 
overtake a struggler fell with his 
horse into a deep hole by which 
he was much hurt & the animal’; 
leg broke. "We now found that 
the Paishwa had left Punderpoor 
and gone to Timboorna leaving 
Gokla with the principal part of 
his army to annoy us.” 


Sunday, Dec. 7th. Camp Mouza to De. 


Waukree near Punderpoor 154 M. 
Marched as usual and reached our 
ground about half past two, 
country and road improving, the 
former still bare and uncultivated 
but less rugged and waste than be- 
fore, passed a few small villages. 
We encamped with our front to- 
wards Punderpoor and nearly two 
miles N.W. from it. The enemy 
continued to hang in force on our 
rear there might bé six or seven 
thousand horsemen. Our line of 
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march was strong having all the 
troops on the flank and nothing but 
the piquet part of the Light Batta- 
lion the artillery & carriages on the 
road. However a wing of the Caval- 
ry and two more Horse Artillery 
guns were ordered to the near & the 
General accompanied them himself. 
Soon afterward the enemy began 
to rocket the rear pretty smartly 
and a charge was made back on 
them to seize their rocket camels 
during which the Horse Artillery 
gun was up. The Cavalry how 
evér pushed on till close on the 
camels when they pulled upon a 
rising ground close to the enemy 
who stood firm to receive them 
disregarding the five of their 
pistols. The dismounted gun was 
now a considerable way in rear 
and the enemy closed on our party 
threatening to surround and 
charge it having got round in 
rear between it, the gun, and the 
rear guard. After a little time 
another gun and some sections 
of Infantry were brought back 
from the rear and the other gun 
which thé enemy had not ventured 
to attack was also righted and got 
up. The enemy still stood a few 
rounds boldly, till the fire from 
the Infantry commenced, what 
they made off one trooper 
was killed on our side and two 
horses wounded the enemy are 
supposed to have lost twenty or 
thirty killed and wounded includ- 
ing horses our party now retired 
on the rear guard. Two or three 
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officers passing backward and for- 
ward to bring up the guns and 
infantry were pursued by partics 
of horsé between the party and 
the rear guard. The enemy stood 
so close that the General shot off 
a fellow's turban with his pistol, 
There were no large bodies of 
them near at the time but they 
were fast collecting and stood 
very boldly, more so than tbey 
had ever done before. On arriving 
at our ground no party was sent 
to take possession of Punderpoor | 
nor to protect our bazar people 
who went there to purchase horse 
grain &, im consequence some 
quarrels occurred and some plun- 
derers from the enemy Pendharecs 
broke into the town. Excesses 
occurred and some people were 
plundered and one or two wound- 
ed, the rest of our people fled back 
to camp. On this the piquets with 
two guns were moved upon the 
town and the General accom- 
panied by the Resident and other 
officers went down at dusk? On 
reaching the entrance of the town 
the headman was sent for, who 
made some excuses, but after- 
wards came out having kept us 
nearly two hours waiting for him. 
He pleaded ignorance of the ex- 
cesses and want of power to res- 
train them but promised suppliers 
and good treatment to our people. 
An officer with a hundred men 
was sent in and the party returned 
to camp about half past eight. 
(To be continued) 
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1a town about 50 miles north of Ahmed- 
nagar. 

? 2 holy river, believed to be as sacred as 
the Ganga, rising in the Deccan near Nasik. 

* F. John Spiller, Lieutenant in 1809, Captain 
1n September 1813, Major in May 1829, died in 
1836. On 11 November 1817: commanding the 
Poona Auxiliary Horse had a skirmish with the 
Peshwa's troops near Poona and defeated them ; 
also distinguished himself in the assault on 
the fort of Pruchitgarh on 14 June 1818. (See 
Cadell, History of the Bombay Army, p. 153 
and Grant Duff, History of Makrathas, Vol. Il, 
Oxford pp. 522-23 fn.) 

* river rising on the eastern slope of the 
Western Ghats falls on the Godavari near a 
small town called Toka. 

5 falls 1nto the Paira river. 

5 Sir Lionel Smith (1778-1842) played a 
leading part in the Maratha War of 1817-18, 
commanded the 4th Division of the Daccan 
Army, captured Poona on 17 November 1817, 
chased the Peshwa and defeated him at Ashti 
on 20 February 1818. 

7 Mr. Potts (Ford or Cocks) : 

Cadell says "there had been already since 
1813 a brigade of two Battalions and some guns 
maintained at Dapur near Poona in the 
Peshwa's service under the command of Major 
Ford, an officer of the Madras Army. The 
cavalry of the new Auxiliary force was destined 
to become the Poona Horse Major Ford's 
Battahon with three guns took some time to 
join from Dapur! and to prolong the line to the 
right, and in doing so were attacked by the 
enemy's cavalry whom they repulsed.” Cadell, 
op. cit, pp. 149 and 151. 

8 Henry Pottinger entered the Bombay Army 
in 1806, acting Resident at Poona at the 
ume of Gangadhar Sastri’s murder (1814). 

? On the eve of the war the Peshwa is stated 
to have said that he was “determined to cut 
off the British detachment without sparing a 
man”. Dr. Coats was to be an exception. “Dr. 
Coats had attended the Peishwa in an illness, 
had gratuitously performed many cures amongst 
the people of the ‘country, and had spread 
vaccination for many miles around ” Grant 
Duff, op. cit., p. 474 fn. M 

10 Mountstuart Elphinstone entered the East 
India Company's service as a writer in 1796, 
became Assistant to Sir Bary Close, Resident 


at Poona in 1801, took part in the second 
Anglo-Maratha War, Resident at Nagpur 1804-08, 
deputed as envoy to Kabul, appointed Resident 
ht Poona in 1811 and held this office till the 
fall the Peshwa, Governor of Bombay 1819-27, 
author of a number of books, particularly -well- 
known among them are An Account of the 
Kingdom of Caubal and its Dependences in 
jPersia, and History of India, became Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Asiatic Society, died in 1859. 

M "On the morning of the 16th, Colonel 
Milne of the King's 65th, was sent with a strong 
brigade to ford the Moota-Mode in order to 
occupy a village on the east of the enemy's 
posiion whence all attack was to be made at 
day break next morning, while General Smith 
advanced against his left ..the camp was found 
deserted, the envoy having retired quietly in the 
night, leaving his tents standing ., He carried 
away all his guns except one of enormous size 
called Maha Kallee ..”  Prinsep, History of 
Political and Miltary Transactions in India 
during the Administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings, 1813-23, pp. 248-49. 

18 [s it Osborne? “Lieut. Col. Osborne was 
next appointed by Maj-Gen. Smith to the com- 
mand of a brigade, and employed with ıt in a 
smart action, opposed to the whole of the 
Peshwa's troops, in crossing a place called the 
Jellua Ford in the afternoon of the 16th 
November, when the enemy being driven off 
and their camp found deserted on Gen. Smith's 
firrival on the following morning. "  Philipart, 
East India Military Calendar, I p. 315. 

B Robert Thew. 

* Hamilton Tovey. 

18 William Turner. He had been promoted 
Major on 1 November 1817. 

% Edward Willock 

7 Peter Fearon. 

18 Archibald Robertson. 

15 lit, "Friday's Palace’. The  Peshwa had 
other palaces named after the days of the week. 

2 raised steps behind the rampart. 

* Ensign William Ennis of the Bombay Eng- 
ineers, killed in November 1817. 

8 dawk. 

2 Colonel Cunningham ? 

** See Blacker, Memoirs of the Operations .. 
during the Mahratta War of 1817, 1818 and 
1819, pp. 176-77. 

% Tt was not unknown in other parts of India. 
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* Trimbakji  Danglia,  Peshwa's favourite 
Adviser, supposed to be guilty of the murder of 
the Gaekwad's minister Gangadhar Shastri. This 
ultimately led to the Peshwa's ruin. Trimbakji 


was kept at Vasantgarh “under pretence 
of arrest’. He was then taken to the 
fort of Thana at Salsette. Trimbakji did 
not stay long at Thana. There were 
reports of plots to release him and the 
Governor-General considered ıt unwise to 


keep him in Maharashtra and decided to remove 
him to Calcutta by sea. Trimbakji was 
ultimately brought to the fort of Chunar in 
Bihar where he remained till he died in 1829. 
Bishop Heber who visited him described him 
as a little lively irritable-looking man dressed 
in a.. dirty cotton mantle’. See Pol. Diary 
1819—3 Feb., 17 Feb., 24 March, 14 April 
1819—(Bombay Record Office), Heber R., 
Narrative of Journey Through Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, Y pp. 306-07. Gupta P.C. 
Baji Rao II and the East India Company, 2nd 
ed. pp. 219-20. 

 Rahimatpur about 17 miles south east of 
Satara. 

2 Vaughans—"Two brothers of the name of 
Vaughan, one of them a Captain in the Madras 
Army, were taken while travelling between 
Bombay and Poona near the village of Tully- 
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gaom, and though they made no resistance were 
most barbarously hanged ” Grant Duff, 
Op. cit., II p. 480. 

® Pindari Chief. 

9 Sir John Cox. (Bombay Army), Cadet 1794, 
Captain 1803, Major 1810, Lt. Col. 1817, Col. 
1829, Major General 1837. 

* "Towards the end of November, Brigadier 
General Smith, having completed his arrange- 
ments for the occupation and eventual defence 
of Poona, set-off in pursuit of the fugitive 
Prince. On the morning of the 29th he forced 
the passage of the Salpa-Ghat,. . Gokla with a 
body of 5000 of the Peshwa's best horse had, 
since the 22nd been continually hovering 
about the Brigadier General’s line of march 
for the purpose of taking advantage of the least 
confusion. ’ Baji Rao passed Satara and 
“went as far south as Poosa Saólee From 
this point . he made a few long marches 
eastward as far as Pundurpoor; and thence 
getting round Brigadier-General Smith marched 
rapidly in a northwestly direction, and, passing 
half way between Poona Seroor moved north- 
ward as far as Wuttor on the direct road to 
Nassick"  Prinsep, op. cıt., pp. 311-12. 

533 Peshwa's dewan, retained his post tl 
May 1817. 
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EDICTS FROM THE MUGHAL HAREM. By S. A. L 


TIRMIZI. Adarah-i 


Adabiyati Delhi. Delhi-6. pp. 131-4- XII - XLI, with plates, 1979. Rs. 60.00. 


This book possesses an importance far 
outweighing its size. The word ‘harem’, 
really meaning a 'sanctuary came to imply 
the female apartments, which by nature, 
are secluded from public gaze or access. 
The contemporary chronicles of the period 
under review were generally silent on it, 
while curious foreign travellers were lia- 
ble to scandal-mongering even though 
some physicians like Bernier and Manucci, 
had occasional access to it. But our au- 
thor has sought to throw welcome light on 
this mysterious institution from a totally 
new and unimpeachable source, viz., 24 
edicts of some of its distinguished inmates 
during 1581 and 1680, i.e, from the time 
of Akbar to Aurangzeb. (a) There are 
two hukms of Queen-mothers —Maryam 
Makani (Hamida Banu) and Maryam Za- 
mani (Wali Nimat Begam, mother of 
Jahangir) (no.1—$; pp. 1—16). (b) These 
are followed by nine hukms of Queen con- 
sorts : Nurjahan, 8; and Mumtaz Mahal, 
I! (no. 3—11; pp. 17—58); (c) Prince Dara's 
consort, Nadira Banu, has 3 nishans (no. 
19—14 pp. 59—77). (d) Princes Jahanara 
has ten nishans (no. 15—24; pp. 79—115). 

Dr. Tirmizi has taken great pains in 
collecting these edicts from various collec- 
tions, public or private, either in original 
or in facsimiles and translations. Among 
the public institutions are the State Archi- 
ves, Bikaner; National Archives of India, 


New Delhi; The Victoria Memorial, 
Calcutta; and the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Facsimiles and: translations 


of some edicts have also been collected 
from the Archaeological Survey Re- 
ports and some back issues of the Jour- 
nal of The Asiatic Society Of Bengal. 
Among private collections may be noted 
the Kanhoji Deshmukh family papers (now 
in Rajwade Samshodhan Mandala, Dhulia, 
Maharashtra); Sayyid Haidar of Broach. 
After the collection of the data he has 
overcome the difficulties presented by the 
script (the documents being mostly in 
shikasta) and by the problem of fixing the 
dates of the documents. Some have regnal 
years without names of the rulers and some 
have no dates at all. 

In a valuable introduction of 41 pages 
the author has discussed the organization 
of the harem, given an idea of life there 
and the role of women in politics in anci- 
ent India and among the Persians, the 
Turks, the Mongols, the Turko-Afghans 
and the Mughals. This is followed by an 
instructive discussion on the diplomatic 
and historical value of the edicts. 

The value of the publication has been 
heightened by the complete transcriptions 
of the texts, (and a few plates) besides 
their translations and critical notes and 
commentaries. The bibliography is useful. 
There are 3 appendices at the end giving 
the Ilahi months and the Turkish Dodc- 
nary Cycle and translations of two edicts 
of Nurjahan available elsewhere. There 
are a few misprints which can easily be 
detected. ‘The printing and getup of the 
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book are commendable. 'The publishers 
deserve to be congratulated for bringing 
out such a valuable and penetrating study 
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on a little known subject by a renowned 
scholar. 
J. N. Sarkar 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CANTOO BABOO (KRISHNA KANTA NANDY) THE 
BANIAN OF WARREN HASTINGS 1742-1804: VOL. I (EARLY CAREER OF 
CANTOO BABOO 1742-1772 AND HIS TRADE IN SALT AND SILK) By 


SOMENDRA CHANDRA NANDY. pp. XVIII - 606. 


1978. Rs. 125.00, £ 8.00, $ 16.00. 

Judicious use of government records, 
private collections and secondary works 
has contributed to Somendra Chandra 
Nandy's excellent study. of Krishna Kanta 
Nandy (better known as Cantoo Baboo). 
It is a detailed reconstruction of the Ben- 
gali merchant's slow but unmistakable me- 
tamorphosis from a smallscale operator 
to the founder of the Kasimbazar raj with- 
in the framework of British colonialism in 
Bengal Sri Nandy has entirely broken 
new ground. As there are no dependable 
sccondary works on the subject of the bio- 
graphy, he had to face the formidable 
task of presenting 'Cantoo Baboo' as an 
individual by drawing on his account 
books, official records and private papers 
which, as source materials, are by no 
means easy to handle: The author has 
performed, this work with remarkable 
skill and perceptive understanding which 
many professional historians can emulate 
with profit. He has succeeded in making 
dry and uninviting land and household 
records preserved in thé family muniment- 
room speak and yield fresh information. 
He has also thoroughly searched in the 
West Bengal State Archives, the National 
Archives of India, the Calcutta High Court 
record room, the India Office Library and 
the British Museum. Consequently the re- 
sult is a fact-filled and insightful account 


Allied Publishers, Bombay, 


of the life and activities of one of the key 
Indian figures during the period of the 
establishment of British rule in Bengal. It 
was possible because Sri Nandy took de- 
light in his task, and by executing his la- 
bour of love he has placed the students 
of the history of the period under his debt. 
The importance of the banian’s role in 
the early days of British rule has lately 
been receiving a great deal of attention. 
He was the Englishman’s or the European’s 
‘liaison officer’ with different sectors of 
the Indian society. His role was compar- 
able to that of a comprador or ‘the 
Chinese agent who bought and sold on be- 
half of a foreign establishment. The young 
inexperienced Englishman with no know- 
ledge of Indian languages had of necessity 
to depend on his banian. So every Euro- 
pean, who was anybody, required the ser- 
vices of.a banian and had to engage one. 
Nominally the banian could be counted 
as a minor servant, because he was expec- 
ted to do odd jobs for his employer like at- 
tending to his monetary disbursements and 
managing his household. But it was pos- 
sible for banians to acquire influence out 
of all proportion to their humble subordi- 
nate station. The banian of an important 
European was not a negligible person. In 
fact a clever banian could exploit his rela- 
tion to his influential employer to his own» 
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great advantage. By capitalizing on his 
master's power and prestige he could acqui- 
re incredible wealth for himself. Some of 
the well known banians of the eighteenth 
century were also the leaders of the Indian 
community of their tima Some of the 
Basaks and Seths of Calcutta had acted as 
banians on different occasions. Gokul Gho- 
sal—a Kulin Brahmin—had worked as the 
banian of Verelst. . 

Krishna Kanta Nandy was the banian of 
Francis Sykes and later of Warren Has- 
tings. He was doubtless a shrewd opera- 
tor, and he quickly amassed a fortune. 
How he built up his zamindari brick by 
brick .by transfering his business profits to 
landed property from an early period of 
his life has been described in this book 
with ample documentation. No prospec- 
tive estate on sale failed to' attract his no- 
tice. He bought portions of the estates 
of old zamindari houses which were under 
financial strain. In this way he bought an 
estate from Rani Bhabani of Natore in 
1760. He had invested Rs.,58,000 in land 
by 1772, and by a clever stroke he acquir- 
ed the zamindari of Baharband pargana 
in north-east Bengal—a really juicy plum. 

As a banian Krishna Kanta's relations 
with his influential employers like Hastings, 
bowever, were not as simple as one might 
imagine. To what extent was his perso- 
nal success determined by his employers' 
patronage ? He was doubtless encouraged 
by the support given by ‘his masters to 
diversify his busines ventures and take up 
lucrative enterprises in addition to the 
family business of silk. But it seems that 
he started these enterprises on his own 
steam, and his service with Europeans was 
just a cover. This final support in the ob- 
servation of P.J. Marshall in his East 
Indian Fortunes : The British in Bengal in 
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the eighteenth century (p. 193) : ‘By 1772 
Cantu, like other important banians, was 
certainly a man, of great wealth and influ- 
ence perfectly capable of acting on his own 
initiative to further his own interests. 
His connection with Hastings was little 
more tban an insurance for what he was 
doing independently as a revenue farmer 
or a speculator in salt, He seems to have 
acquired his revenue farms when neither 
Sykes nor Hastings was on the Indian 
scene. On the other hand, as Sri Nandy 
shows, the service rendered by Krishna 
Kanta to his employers was infinitely more 
valuable because the contracts undertaken 
by him were the basis of the Company's 
revenue from salt monopoly, land revenue 
and ‘investment’ in silk. He seems to have 
made a solid contribution to the huge for- 
tune made by Sykes as well as to the for- 
tune which Warren Hastings acquired and 
lost because of his own improvidence. 
The last chapter which presents Krishna 
Kanta in his social setting will prove to 
be an indispensable source of information 
for sociologist as well as historians of 
eighteenth century Bengal in the years to 
come. A reference to the social roots of 
this man contradicts the usually accepted 
notion that banians were persons under- 
taking financial ventures without adequate 
means, and as such, too fond of displaying 
their new-gotten wealth. It is also supposed 
that they were the agents of the introduc- 
tion of western manners and customs to 
our society. But here is the case-study of 
a person whose father was a well-to-do 
dadni merchant dealing in silk, and who 
was himself a very cautious man if ever 
there was one, Men in his position had 


to be careful in every sense. Their 
learnings to some extent depended 
on the success of their masters or 
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their houses and they had to cover 
bad debts like the comprador of 
China. Frugal and austere in his way of 
life, Krishna Kanta was not ready to sur- 
render any of the traditional practices of 
his religion and his caste and adopt the 
European mode of life. True to his Vaish- 
nava upbringing, he did not deviate from 
any of its prescriptions in spite of his 
close contacts with Europeans. It was as 
though he confined these contacts to a 
separate plane of existence. The author 
stresses the simplicity of his personal life 
which was very remarkable. No portrait 
of Krishna Kanta giving his likeness is 
available. One imagines that when not 
obliged to put on, his banian's clothes (like 
the man in plate No. 2] in the book) he 
must have preferred. to be dressed like the 
‘Man of distinction’ (plate No. 22). In 
spite of his undoubted possessive instincts 
and acquisitive passion, he had an impor- 
tant social role to play. This has been 
described by the author with a wealth of 
valuable details which otherwise would 


PLANTER RAJ TO SWARAJ: 


POLITICS IN ASSAM 1826-1947. By AMALENDU GUHA. 
Council of Historical Research, New Delhi, 


The Indian Council of Historical Resear- 
ch undertook a scheme to publish a series 
of books on the role of the central and 
state legislatures during the freedom strug- 
gle to mark the 25th anniversary of India’s 
attainment of independence. Tha first two 
books in the series were Role of the Cen- 
tral Legislature in the Freedom Struggle 
by Profesor Manoranjan Jha and North- 
West Frontier Province Legislature and 
Freedom Struggle 193247 by Dr. Amit 
Kumar Gupta. The volume under review 
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have remained unknown. This chapter is 
particularly important because the activi- 
ties of Kirshna Kanta Nandy should be 
viewed against the background of social 
customs and morality of the age in which 
the emergence of men of his type was 
possible. It is in this respect, as in much 
else, that Sri Somendra Chandra Nandy 
has succeeded admirably, and has made a 
very valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of the Bengali eighteenth century. 
The maps, illustrations and reproductions 
of documents given at the end of the 
volume will amplify the text. The second 
vloume of the work will be eagerly 
awaited. The present reviewer also hopes 
that it will be possible for Sri Nandy, 
with the ample resources at his command, 
to continue the story of the Kasimbazar 
family down to the abolition of the 
zamindari system in 1954. 


Nilmani Mukherji 
University of Calcutta 


FREEDOM STRUGGLE AND ELECTORAL 


pp. XX + 392. Indian 


1977. Rs. 45. 


is the third book in the series. It may be 
said that Assam has been relatively neglec- 
ted by Indian historians, not forgetting 
important works by such scholars as K.N: 
Dutt, H.K. Barpujari, N.K. Barooah and 
V.Venkata Rao. Professor Guha's book 
makes an outstanding contribution to the 
historiography of modern Assam. With 
his experience of a long stay in Assam 
and his knowledge of Assamese, Professor 
Guha is highly equipped for the task he 
has undertaken and accomplished so well. 
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His formidable grasp of his sources, his 
profound knowledge of the period and his 
frank readiness to assess, argue and judge 
make this work really valuable. The great 
strength of Professor Guha's approach is 
that this is throughout a history from the 
side of the people of tha region about 
whom he writes. 

The legislatures and electoral politics 
are the principal themes of his study but 
the book gives us much more. Tha nature 
and extent of nationalist and popular move- 
ments have been thoroughly examined 
with special reference to the economic, 
political and social conditions in which 
they originated and developed. He identi- 
fies two lines of development—one regio- 
nal and the other Indian. The first he calls 
little nationalism based as it was on regio- 
nallinguistic unity having a connection 
with the small bourgeoisie or the regional 
middle class. The other was Indian in 
character, founded on a sense of Indian 
unity and as such, attractive to India's 
big bourgeoisie. He shows bow language 
in Assam was a stronger binding force 
than religion or caste. The growing regio- 
nal middle class had certainly its brush 
with its opposite numbers from other re- 
gions, but that did not prevent it from 
participating in a common movement 
against foreign rule. The author has tried 
to show that they worked together in spite 
of strain and stress, The model for such 
action, according to him, may be found in 
the history of Tsarist Russia and of East- 
ern Europe rather than in Western nationa- 
lism. 

Maniram Dewan was involved in the 
national revolt of 1857, and the Assamese 
middle class took an active part in the 
modernist, if collaborationist, politics of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
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These were indicative of a growing tenden- 
cy on the part of the region to associate 
itself with the main current of Indian na- 
tionalism. This is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact the leaders of the 
early Congress movement were not inclin- 
ed to find place for matters of mainly pro- 
vincial importance in the agenda of the 
Congress sessions. The author also notices 
‘a broad similarity between the répeated 
outbreaks of peasant revolts in Assam in 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
and peasant and tribal uprisings in other 
parts of India during the same period. 
The risings of Assam plantation workers 
at some tea estates also received national 
support. 

It is interesting to know why Assam 
failed to react sharply to the Curzon plan 
of partitioning Bengal and forming the 
province of East Bengal and Assam, altho- 
ugh! such a response would only have been 
natural. The answer given by the author 
is that the new Assamese middle class 
took the bait oflered by Fuller of obtaining 
preference in the matter of government 
jobs and the promotion of its language in- 
terests. This explains why the Swadeshi 
movement and the Bengal cult of violence 
did not, speaking generally, find an echo 
in Assam. But the impact of these move- 
ments, as revealed by political memoirs, 
was not totally absent, although it was, by 
no means, widespread. 

In the opinion of the author the first 
two decades of the twentieth! century were 
for Assam a period of self-examination, as 
the province was groping its way to the achi- 
evement of political maturity. The Assam 
Association, the Assam Chhatra Sanmilan 
and the Assam Sahitya Sabha formulated 
and gave expression to certain aspirations 
—a linguistic-regional identity of the val- 
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ley’s people, the removal of the opium 
evil which the Government encouraged 
for the sake of excise revenue and the re- 
placement of the recruits from Bengal at 
the lower level of public service by the 
local inhabitants. These important issues 
with their emotional content, diverted 
attention from the struggle against colo- 
nial rula which was the source of all evil. 
The British government in Assam readily 
welcomed the opportunity of making local 
ethnicity the instrument of checking grow- 
ing nationalism. Up to 1873 it had not con- 
ceded a recognized status to the Assamese 
in the Brahmaputra valley which then for- 
med part of a division of Bengal and all 
local pressure was resisted. Later this poli- 
cy was changed, but Assam proper and the 
populous Bengali district of Sylhet were 
placed together in the newly reconstituted 
province of Assam. 

There was a feeling that the very survi- 
val of the Assamese as an ethnic group 
depended on the separation of Sylhet, the 
abolition of the opium evil and restrictions 
on the influx of land-hungry Muslim pea- 
sants into the mainland of Assam from 
Bengal. There was also a growing realisa- 
tion that the ubiquitous planter raj and its 
despotic behaviour and influence were pri- 
marily responsible for the suffering of the 
people: 

All this helps us in understanding the 
response of Assam to the Gandhian move- 
ment, Jt began with the formation of the 
Pradesh Congress and the voluntary liqui- 
dation of the Assam Association. As the 
Gandhian movement caught the imagina- 
tion of the people of Assam, great Nationa- 
lism was able, during the three decades be- 
fore independence, to keep purely local 
issues and communal interests in check. 
Gandhiji's stand oni the question of linguis- 
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tic provinces seems to have mollified local 
sentiment. 

The author has taken pains to point out 
that -he Non-cooperation and the Civil 
Disobedience, rather than diarchy and the 
electicns, were the major events of the 
1820s and 1930s. Up to the introduction 
of the 1935 reforms the role ofi the legisla- 
ture -n giving political character to the 
region was not very important. The Swa- 
rajists were in the legislature only for six 
years (1924-29) during the sixteen years of 
diarcky. Only after an extension of the 
franchise in 1937 the Congress decided to 
participate in government, although its co- 
operation was punctuated with intermittent 
struggles. Even so, the stirring events out- 
side could not but be reflected in the 
legisletive debates. 

Questing Ani] Seal, the autho: concludes 
that it would be wrong to suppose that 
Assam was granted full self-government 
by the Act of 1935 or that the gains of 
the politicians were proportionate to their 
efforts and aspirations. The benefits con- 
ferred by the Act were of doubtful value, 
because these included an upper house of 
the legislature, a strong European element 
in the legislative body and a white gover- 
nor with wide discretionary powers. The 
fact that Gopinath Bardoloi, the Congress 
leader and statesman, allowed Saadullah to 
form five of the six ministries during 1937- 
46 points to two alternative possibilities : 
either the game was not worth the candle, 
or the nationalist struggle was more than 
a mere scramble for place. 

Perhaps the most vulnerable part of the 
imperial presence in Assam was the opium 
monopoly which was second in importance 
only to the land tax as a source of reve- 
nue. 'To this the Congress directed its 
attack with some success. The Congress. 
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ministers during their brief spell 
of authority took steps to tax the 
tea industry to relieve the Govern- 


ment of its heavy dependence on the obno- 
xious excise revenue. It is interesting to 
note that many of these Congress leaders 
themselves were small planters, The mass 
base of the Congress in Assam was streng- 
thened by the policy of giving substantial 
relief to the peasantry during the econo- 
mic depression. The Muslim peasants, 
however, were alienated by the policy of 
refusing settlement of waste lands with the 
post-1957 immigrants. The immigrant 
question assumed a political colour in the 
last preindependence decade. The danger 
of the possible inclusion of Assam in East 
Pakistan having passed off, the ‘little na- 
tionalism’ again raised its head and started 
a process which has led to the present 
1mpassé. 


Within this general framework the author 
has discussed the risings in the oil depots 
and tea estates, the emergence of radical- 
ism in politics and the competition for 
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power and office. He does not shy away 
from analyzing some of the controversial 
matters like communalism of creed, lan- 
guage and domicile which have assumed 
gigantic proportions today. He has, how- 
ever, viewed these developments with the 
legislative process as a backdrop. The do- 
minance of the planters in the administra- 
tion of Assam has been -clearly revealed, 
thus justifying the title of the book. He 
has come to grips with the complex web 
of social and economic events like the agra- 
rian problem, tha question of bonded la- 
bour and the opium issue which were in- 
separably connected with the evolving po- 
litical situation with its tensions and con- 
flicts. The book rests on a solid mastery 
of the historical literature, analyzed and 
interpreted by a sharp mind. It offers an 
account of political modernization that is 
original, perceptive and generally convinc- 
ing. 


Nilmani Mukherjee 
University of Calcutta 


SHIVAJI AND SWARAJYA. By INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION: MAHARASHTRA REGIONAL BRANCH, BOMBAY. pp. VIII+94. 


Orient Longman Ltd. Rs. 8.00. 


This book consists of five papers which 
were originally prepared for a symposium 
held as part of the tercentenary celebration 
of the coronation of Shivaji by the Maha- 
rashtra Regional Branch of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration in 1974. 
In the opening paper Sri Setu Madhava 
Rao Pagadi presents a short biographical 
sketch of Shivaji who combined the inst- 


incts of a soldier with a genius for ad- 
ministration and statesmanship. It appears 
that a full-length biography of Shivaji by 
the writer of this paper was also released 
at Raigad in 1974. In this paper the auth- 
or offers some interesting new interpreta- 
tions. In his view, Shivaji’s career was not 
planned ahead in his childhood or youth. 
On the other hand, he took one-step after 
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another as occasions demanded. His achie- 
vements occurred in a sequence that had 
a logic of its own. 


The second paper entitled "Ihe Founda- 
tion of Swarajya’ is by J.V. Naik of the 
department of History of the University of 
Bombay. His thema is that the foundation 
of Swarajya by Shivaji was the end-product 
of a multi-dimensional movement, itself 
the result of various forces which had long 
been at work in the Maratha society. 
This is not to underestimate the genius of 
Shivaji who understood these trends better 
than others and founded an independent 
kingdom by harnessing these forces to a 
single cause. Shri Naik has rightly drawn 
attention to the relation between the man 
and the movement which he led. 


‘The significance of the Coronation’ 
is the title of the third paper by the late 
S.R. Tikekar who describes the well 
known and colourful story of Shivaji's 
coronation, and discusses its significance. 
He points out that the celebration of 1674 
was in accordance with similar ceremonies 
described in the two great Hindu epics. 
According to him Shivaji must share the 
success of this memorable event of his 
career with Gaga Bhatta, the great pandit 
of Varanasi who solved some difficult pro- 
blems potentially capable of spoiling or 
disrupting the ceremony. 


The foundation of Swarajya was not the 
end but the beginning of a road. What 
were the ideals and institutions which sus- 
tained it? These have been discussed at 
length in the fourth paper of this collec- 
tion by Professor C.M. Kulkarni of the 
University of Bombay. With a great weal- 
th of details he links up Shivaji's achieve- 
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ments and his ideals with the traditional 
Hindu values and concepts. He equates 
Shivaji’s Swarajya with the Dharmarajya 
complete with Saptanga or the seven limbs, 
all functioning in order and harmony to- 
wards the realisation of the objective of 
doing the greatest good to his subjects. 
The essay presents some intersting new 
explanations of some innovations of Shiva- 
ji. For example, Professor Kulkarni argues 
that Shivaji employed men of different 
castes because he wanted them, to learn to 
live and work in harmony and develop a 
spirit of cooperation. This is opposed to 
the usual view that Shivaji employed men 
of different castes in order to use them as 
checks on one another. 


In the concluding paper Dr. M.S. Agaskar 
makes an attempt to place Swarajya in 
the context of Indian history as a whole. 
After evaluating the important features of 
the new political and social order establi- 
shed by Shivaji, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the destruction of the unity and 
the ultimate break-up and fall of the Mara- 
tha empire were owing to the departure 
from the norms laid down by Shivaji. 


On the whole the contributors present 
their ideas with simultaneous detachment 
and empathy. Considering the occasion 
which caused these papers to be presented 
as lectures, this is a; commendable achieve- 
ment. Another contribution of these stu- 
dies is in the use of fresh source materials. 
The general reader as well as the historian 
should find something valuable, and much 
that ıs interesting, in these substantial 
essays. 


Nilmani Mukherjee 
University of Calcutta 
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THE RAJ, THE INDIAN MUTINY AND THE KINGDOM OF OUDH 1801- 


1859. By JOHN PEMBLE. 


It is rather refreshing to read this book 
when political history is gradually going 
out of fashion. Mr. Pemble has given an 
interesting. survey of Oudh, its economy 
and land revenue system, administration, 
its rich cultural life and history under the 
Nawabs, He has ably dealt with the pro- 
blems created by the annexation of the 
state, the course of the mutiny there and 
the change of policy necessitated by it, A 
work of such broadi sweep necessarily 
makes the book somewhat superficial but 
it is nonetheless useful. The author has 
taken care to consult the available mate- 
rials both in manuscript and in print The 
only lacuna is the Dalhousie Papers kept 
in the Scottish Records Office at Edinburgh. 

After the disintegration of the Mughal 
empire Lucknow became the centre of the 
cultural life of North India. Nurtured by 
the opulence of the state and sheltered by 
the peace provided by British connection, 
poets, musicians and scholars flocked) there 
to pursue their vocations. Here flourished 
the Urdu tongue and an intense religious 
life under Shiate rule and Lucknow became 
famous as a seat of learning. Pemble's 
account of these activities is both. interest- 
ting and informative. 

To what extent this rich cultural life 
was due to the patronage of the rulers is 
a debatable matter, Some of the rulers did 
build up a good library and three of them 
—Asaf-ud-Daulab, Ghaziuddin and Wajid 
Ali—wrote poems—the last -with some 
skill; but their interests were dilettantish 
efforts of frivolous rulers who spent their 
time in frivolities and pleasure squandering 
away the resources of their state while 
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the administration deteriorated to such an 
extent that successive Governors-General 
issued stern warnings although they pro- 
duced no effect. What saved Oudh was 
the Treaty of 1801 which relieved the 
rulers from the payment for subsidiary 
force in return for massive cession of terri- 
tory and placed the Company’s government 
under the invidious obligation of upholding 
the authority of worthless rulers. What 
was more reprehensible was the employ- 
ment of British troops for the collection of 
revenue which the state officials were often 
unable to do, particularly from the big 
talukdars. Strangely enough except for 
occasional warnings the British authorities 
remained silent spectators of increasing 
misrule in the state of their protected, ally. 
Mr. Pemble would have done well to dis- 
cuss this in some detail, specially with 
reference to the policy of the successive 
Residents. 

In spite of gross maladministration suc- 
cessive Governors-General followed a policy 
of studied non-interference, a forbearance 
which was markedly absent in their deal- 
ings with other Indian states. The pleas 
of treaty obligations and of the need to 
preserve the existence of states for keeping 
open the avenues of employment for Indians 
were thin when we consider the lack of 
scruples which characterized British policy 
towards the other states of India. Probab- 
ly the British looked upon Oudh as a use- 
ful stalking horse from whom "'voluntary" 
loans and investments could be obtained 
whenever the necessity arose. It was in 
return for two such loans that the nawab 
was encouraged to assume the title of 
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king, which however in reality meant little 
or nothing. 

'The only serious attempt to reform the 
administration of Oudh was made by Lord 
Auckland in 1837. But his well-meant 
treaty proved abortive. The President of 
the Board of Control was highly pleased 
when Auckland communicated the news 
to him. But when strong opposition moun- 
ted in the Court of Directors, he drew 
back and Auckland was ordered to cancel 
the treaty which he did not. He only in- 
formed the king of Oudh that he would 
not be called upon to shoulder the finan- 
cial burden stipulated in the treaty. 
Whether the treaty or any part of it re- 
mained valid and why Auckland did not 
carry out the Court's' intention is a matter 
of debate for historians and Pemble should 
have paid these problems more attention 
than he has done. 

Pemble's severe criticism of Sleeman's 
report as motivated and incorrect is hard- 
ly tenable. Oudh's misrule was proverbial 
and successive Residents had repeatedly 
drawn the government's attention to it. 
Dalhousie himself was a great annexation- 
ist and needed no excuse. He had a habit 
of pretending that he was not interested 
in annexation for the sake ofl increasing 
British territories. During the Second 
Sikh War he went on assuring the Home 
Authorities that nothing was further from 
his mind than the annexation of the trun- 
cated Sikh state. After the annexation of 
Lower Burma he conveyed his disgust to 
the President of the Board of Control as 
if he had no other alternative. 

The author’s description of the mutiny 
in Oudh is interesting. He has described 
in some detail the land revenue system 
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introduced by the British after annexation 
and the problems it created. He has point- 
ed out that this policy was never imple 
mented and was purely provisional in na- 
ture. It would! not be quite correct to 
ascribe this to the reluctance of some of 
the Company’s officers to accept the 
Thomasonian doctrine. Rather, this was 
due to the suddenness and intensity of the 
mutiny which threw the government's plans 
into disarray, Although meant to be a 
temporary measure the new land revenue 
policy unsettled the peoples mind and 
created misgivings, which found, expression 
in the violent outbreak of 1857-58. To 
the amazement of the new rulers, the 
loyalty of the people to their former 
taluqdars proved to be greater than their 
appreciation of the benefits conferred by 
the British. The realization of this fact 
made the Secretary of State to announce 
in Parhament that the age old institutions, 
to which the people were used, should be 
the basis of new administration. 

The land revenue settlement was not 
the reason of the mutiny. It was only 
taken advantage of by the dispossessed 
and disgruntled elements and their erst- 
while supporters. The same could not be 
said of the recruits from Oudh to the Ben- 
gal army who lost many of their cherished 
privileges when they ceased to be subjects 
of a foreign state. 

British relation with Oudh is still to be 
studied in detail. A comparative study of 
tha major Indian states and their relations 
with the Company's government will de- 
monstrate the impossibility of putting 
British policy in a uniform framework and 
of its period-wise categorization. 


D. P. Sinha 
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CHANGE IN BENGAL AGRARIAN SOCIETY, c. 1760-1850. By RATNALEKHA 


RAY. Manohar Publications, 


The book under review is a welcome 
addition to the growing body of literature 
on the history of agrarian relations. The 
increasing attention paid to the subject 
proves its importance. The Permanent 
Settlement, which in spite of severe criti- 
.cisms continued until it was abolished 
after independence, had important impact 
on the agrarian life and conditions in Ben- 
gal, and the author has made a creditable 
attempt to depict it in detail. Based on 
a study of, source materials, some of which 
have not been fully utilized earlier, Dr. 
Ray has made an in-depth study of the 
problems involved by taking up some selec- 
ted areas like Burdwan, Bishnupur, Dinaj- 
pur, Rangpur, Midnapur, Dacca and Jalal- 
pur and for this purpose has made use of 
the family papers of some of the landed 
aristogracy of those areas. This has made 
them particularly useful as'no history vf 
agrarian relations can be thorough and 
satisfactory if the researcher confines him- 
self only to official government documents. 
The areas selected are well-chosen. The 
first four were dominated by old. Raj fami- 
lies while the rest offered an opportunity 
for the study of the local gentry. 

Dr. Ray has rejected the old established 
views about the pre-British agrarian con- 
ditions and the changes brought about by 
the Permanent Settlement. Landless la- 
bour. rural indebtedness and landholding 
class of villagers already existed when the 
British took over administration. Through 
her case studies the author has shown that 
more profound changes took place at the 
top rather than at the lower levels. Chan- 
ges in proprietorship of zemindaries and 
talugs only meant change of overlordship 


New Delbi. 


1979. Rs. 80.00. 


of estates and not any redistribution of 
land. Her conclusion is that "striking 
changes" resulted in the higher orders of 
society in the towns and rural centres 
which drew tribute from the villages in 
the interior, passing on a part of this sur- 
plus to the metropolis of Calcutta. She 
thinks that the most important change was 
the ''consolidation of the smaller local high 
caste gentry, who became an independent 
propertied class with a more secure base 
for striking out in new directions", while 
"the framework of social relations inside 
which the villages in the interior carried 
on agriculture showed a strong tendency 
towards crystallization and solidification". 
This last conclusion seems to be a little 
too sweeping. Great changes did take 
place in tbe villages, though they could not 
all be ascribed to the Permanent Settlement 
of land revenue. Arrears of rent leading 
to rent cases and sale of the tenants' hold- 
ings did make for the impoverishment of 
the agricultural people, while lands accu- 
mulated in the hands of landlords and the 
money lenders thus creating a new class 
of people holding land. Some of the ze- 
mindars and talugdars accumulated large 
holdings of land which in course of time 
became a more certain and lucrative source 
of income for them.  Fragmentation of 
land due to multiplicity of claimants in 
hereditary succession often made the fami- 
ly jotes uneconomical and the parceners 
not infrequently sold. their share to migrate 
to towns in search of more lucrative jobs. 
For a proper study of the position of the 
lower stratum: of rural society it would be 
useful to study the settlement records 
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mauza-wise the proceedings of the rent 
cases, the papers used by the zemindar's 
gomasthas for actual collection and such 
other papers of the zemindar's sherista. 


The author has done well to point out 
the difference between the Indian landlord 
class as created by Cornwallis and the 
English landlords. 


It is not quite correct that Warren 
Hastings restored the zemindary system 
after the quinquennial system was discard- 
ed. The new settlements were made with 
the zemindars wherever tbey were prepar- 
ed to pay the stipulated amount. But 
some zemindaries were farmed out to out- 
siders. The zemindars right was, however, 
indirectly admitted when the dispossessed 
ones were given malikana. 


The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced for a variety of reasons and not 
merely for a secure investment. The go- 
vernment at; home and in India wanted to 
bring to an end the uncertainties of a 
fluctuating revenue collection as well as to 
free the Company's officers—who were not 
too many in number—from the work of 
frequent settlement and collection so that 
they could be used for work of arminister- 
ing an expanding empire. Political power 
also needed the creation of a class of land- 
ed aristocracy who would look to the 
government for the protection and promo- 
tion of their economic interests and would 
therefore remain loyal. 'That the govern- 
ment was not unmindful of the need to 
protect the tenants was shown by Regula- 
tion 1 to 1793, though for long it remained 
a pious wish. 

The collusive and fictitious sale of 
zemindaries under revenue sales were also 
due to a variety of motives. Dr. Ray has 
mentioned some. But there were others. 
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An eacumbered estate when purchased in 
a revenue sale became free of encumbran- 
ces such as mortgages and other liabilities. 
When a zemindar wanted to get rid of 
unde- lessees such as patnidars, gantidars 
etc, he went through the process of a sale 
for a-rears of revenue which abolished the 
intermediate rights unless they pre-dated 
the zemindary itself. The same process 
was zdopted when a zemindar wanted to 
recover possession of a part of his estate 
which had for long been under the illegal , 
occupation of some other landlord because 
a recourse to the law court would have 
been expensive, time-consuming and of un- 
certam outcome. In case of such sales the 
collu:ive zemindar was in strong position 
vis-a-7is other bidders as he got back the 
balance of the purchasc money after the 
deduction of arrears due to government. 

The Permanent Settlement, while mak- 
ing it obligatory for the zemindars to pay 
their revenues in quarterly instalments on 
or before the dates fixed, the failure to 
which made their estates liable to automa- 
tic sale under the sun set laws, made no 
provisions to enable the zemindars to col- 
lect their rents from their tenants who 
could and did often withhold their pay- 
ments and the zemindars had to go thro- 
ugh a lengthy process of law, while all 
the vhile he had to go on depositing the 
revenue punctually. It was often the un- 
certainties of rent collection from a mul- 
titude of tenants as well as the need for 
ready cash which made the zemindars 
create patnis and the like. It would have 
been very useful if Dr. Ray had dealt 
with the growth of Kharija, Bajeyapti and 
Samilat taluqs as well as of Maurashi 
Mokzrari tenures and meyadi ijaras. The 
varioas types of Lakheraj and Niskar 
tenures also need further study. 
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The impact of subsequent tenancy 
legislations to rectify the imbalance of 
Permanent Settlement could also be dis- 
cussed. It became increasingly difficult 
for the zemindars and the intermediate 
title holders to increase the rent of their 
under tenants as a result of which we find 
that towards the end of the zemindari 
system the raiyats income from the land 
greatly increased due to increased produc- 
tion and abnormal rise in the price ot 
crops while the zemindar's dues often re- 
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mained static. Not only that. The levy 
of various cesses did away with the advan- 
tages conferred by the Permanent Settle- 
ment and although the zemindars were 
legally entitled to recover these cesses 
from their tenants along with their rent, 
they were hardly able to do so in full. 

It is hoped that this useful study will 
encourage further investigations in the 
field of agrarian relations and changes. 


D. P. Sinha 


THE CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1979 


The Annual Report for 1979 coincides with 
the completion of the 72nd year in the 
Society’s life. For tha last several years 
the Society’s activities have been confined 
to the publication of its journal. Many 
items which figure in the list of the Socie- 
ty’s programme, like publication of histo- 
rical dissertations or bulletins, excursions 
to historical sites, exhibitions, seminars 
and lectures remained unfulfilled in 1979 
as in last several years. Even then the 
survival of the journal today since it made 
its first appearance in 1907 is in itself a 
source of encouragement. Few journals in 
India can claim to have maintained its ex- 
istence for over 70 years as Bengal Past & 
Present. 

The members are well aware of the se- 
rious and persistent handicaps under wbich 
the Society works, viz., lack of a regular 
office room, Secretariat and the rise in 
the cost of printing and publication. ‘To 
add to these the normal programme of 
printing was upset two years back from 
which we are yet to ‘fully recover. This 
has resulted in delayed publication. The 
latest number published so far is the first 
part of the 1979 volume. We are in arrears 
in respect of the second part of the 1979 
volume which is now with the printers. It 
is a special commemoration volume on the 
centenary of Raja Subodh Mallik by one 
of our members, Dr. Amalendu De. The 
press copy of the first number of the cur- 
rent year's (1980) volume is ready but its 
release from press will have to wait till 
the completion of the commemoration vol- 


ume unless the service of an additional 
printing firm is requisitioned. I extend our 
warm appreciation to the members and 
subscribers who have borne with us the in- 
convenience caused to them by the delay 
in implementing our publication program- 
me in 1979. 

The financial position remained more or 
less the same in the year under report. To 
the collection of an average Rs. 6,000.00 
per year through membership fee and 
subscription were added subsidies at the 
rate of Rs. 5,000.00 by the Indian Council 
of Historical Research, New Delhi and Rs. 
1.000.00 by the Education Department, 
Government of West Bengal. To meet the 
rise in the cost of paper, printing and des- 
patch we opened the pages of the journal 
to advertisement by reputed firms. This 
last item yielded us an average annual in- 
come of Rs. 2,500.00. 

In 1979 the total number of members 
rose to 407, marking an addition of 14 
subscribers over the last year’s figure. 
The new subscribers enlisted in 1979 in- 
clude both Indian and foreign institutions 
as well as individuals. A full-scale drive 
for enlistment of new subscribers can be 
undertaken only after the backlog in pub- 
lication is cleared. 

The work in connection with the prepa- 
ration of the Index to the journal, cover- 
ing all its issues published since 1907, 
is in progress. We have approached the 
Indian Council of Historical Research for 
subsidies needed for its publication. 

We are thankful to Dr, M.S. Khan for 
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giving us a talk on tbe impression of his 
recent tour in the Middle East in the 
hall of the Asiatic Society. We are grate- 
ful to the authorities of the Asiatic Socie- 
ty for their kind cooperation. Dr. Arun 
K. Dasgupta, convener of our meetings 
sub-committee is now abroad and his ab- 
sence was mainly responsible for our fail- 
ure to follow up the lecture programme. 

I convey our thanks to the contributors, 
members and subscribers as well as the 
business houses for their kind cooperation 
in enabling the Society to maintain its acti- 
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vities in regard to the publication of the 
journal in 1979. Our particular thanks are 
due to the Indian Council of Historical Re- 
search for their financial assistance with- 
out which the publication of the journal 
would have been difficult, if not impossible. 
We look forward to continuous coapera- 
tion from all concerned, so as to enable 
the Society to exert itself more actively 
than in the past year. 


N. R. Rav 
Hony. Secretary 


OBITUARY 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar 


The Calcutta Historical Society donvened a public meeting to condole the 
death of and pay homage to Dr. R..C. Majumdar, Patron of the Society, at the 
Conference Room of the Bharatiya Bhasha Parishad, 36 Shakespeare Sarani, 
Calcutta on Monday, 31 March 1980 at 5.30 p.m. 


Dr. S. B. Chaudhury was voted to the Chair. Dr. J. N. Sarkar, Dr. S. P. 


Chaudhury, Shri N. R. Ray and Shri Pallab Mitra spoke recalling the life and 
work of Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 


Dr. Pronoy Chand Mahtab, Hony. Secretary, read 
Resolution: 


the Condolence 


The Calcutta Historical Society places on record its deep sense of 
profound sorrow at the death of one of the greatest historians, 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. The Society recalls with gratitude the services 
rendered by the late Dr. Majumdar as its President and Patron. 


The meeting ended with the assembled standing in silent prayer for a 
minute, 
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Receipts and Payments for the 


RECEIPTS Rs. P. Rs. P. 
To Balance as at ist January, 1979 : 
Cash-in-hand 697.51 
With Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
Savings Bank A/c. 114/1169 13,590.22 
On Fixed Deposit Account with 
Mercantile Bank Ltd. 4,000.00 18,287.73 


, Subscription Account : 


For 1975 "a A bis 30.00 

For 1976 is sue sae 81.75 

For 1977 sos — Mie 141.75 

For 1978 s ae s 1,178.87 

For 1979 ies i s 5,030.04 

For 1980 ss m Fa 326.62 
For 1981 ies E af 30.00 6,819.03 
„ Sale of old copies of Journal A/c. et 894.85 
Interest Account ert 883.13 
» Advertisement Account e 1,415.00 

» Grant from Indian Council of Historical 

Research Zn 5,000.00 
», Grant from Govt. of West Bengal soe 1,000.00 
TOTAL 34,299.74 


SSD 


2, Church Lane, Calcutta-1 
Dated the 26th February, 1980. 


SOCIETY 
year ended 3ist December, 1979 


PAYMENTS 

By Printing Charges for Journal A/c. 
» Bank Charges A/c. 
» Other Expenses : 

Meeting Expenses 

Stationery & Printings 

Audit Fee 1878-78 

Conveyance Charges 

Postage 


Establishment Charges 


Balance as on 31st December, 1979 
Cash-in-hand 


With Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
in Savings Bank A/c. 114/1169 


On Fixed Deposit A/c. 
with Mercantile Bank Ltd. 


86.25 
478.18 
510.00 

56.10 
764.70 


à 1,000.00 


2,027.13 
18,494.93 


4,000.00 


TOTAL 


Rs. P. 
6,615.00 
267.45 


2,895.23 


24,522.06 


34,299.74 


We have examined the above Receipts and Payments Account of Calcutta 
Historical Society for the year ended 31st December, 1979 with the books of accounts 


and vouchers of the Society and have found it to be in accordance therewith. 


D. C. PAL & CO. 
Chartered Accountants. 


DARKNESS AT NOON 


For many of us in tho fixed income grcup, the month begins with a 
bang. A spending spree or just that wea bit extra pressure on purse 
follows. And the days start limping to that far-away destination— 
the next pay-day. But we cannot avoid spending on festive occasions, 
guests, social obligations and what have you They are no respecte! 
of the state of our purse either 


Here's the UBI way out of the impasse. Open an account with UBI 
Deposit your pay- packet right at the beginning of the month; withdraw 
money when you need it This practice will gradually lead to some 
savings Sure enough, you will be able to meet any unforeseen 
expenses on your own and without worry 


Keep your money secure with UBI. Cash at home has the peculiar 
tendency to evaporate quickly even under normal circumstances | 


UNITED BANK OF INDIA 


( A Government of India Undertaking ) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


In the last number of the Bengal Past and Present, we said that the next 
issue was expected to come out in May 1981. It is now about a year and we 
have failed to keep our promise. We offer an apology to our readers, We 
may, however, add that this was due to our difficulty with our printer and 
from the next issue we have made arrangements with another firm and let us 
hope that this new experiment would prove successful. If everything goes 
according to plan the first issue of 1981 may be expected in about three months' 
time but our recent experiences have taught us not to be too optimistic. 


As we have mentioned before, from 1982 begins the seventy-sixth year 
of the Calcutta Historical Society. We propose to reprint one or two articles 
from the Bengal Past and Present in its early years. There will also be a 
historical note on the Bengal Past and Present, 
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L. Aspects of Development 

“A city is a social product. It is brought 
into being by forces external to it. It con- 
tinues to exist because, atid only so long 

as, it serves a social purpose, "n 
The modern city is so intimately, 
linked to the society around it, and 
is so important a patt of the entire 

. Social order that few of its aspects can 

safely be examined in isolation. . .the 
ultimate aim of the new urban histo- 
rian...is to understand how and why 
the complex of changes suggested by 
the concept ‘urbanization’ reshaped 
society. Urban history, in this formu- 
lation, lies squately within the domain 
of social history." 

These formulations provide us with a 
vantage-point for this inquiry. Our major 
‘concern is with the ways in which the 
“urbanization process, exemplified by Cal- 
cutta in the nineteenth century, "re-shaped 
society." The view is that a great metro- 
politan céntre, such as Calcutta, must play 
a vital role as a generative’ agency in pro- 
cesses of socio-cultural, as well as economic 

. and technological, change i in the larger so- 
ciety of which it is an important element. 

- The function of a metropolis as an inno- 
vative agency in processes of socio-cultural, 
or economic- change i is, however, of special 
significance in a colonial.context. Under 
foreign, colonial rule,” the metropolis is 


hardly free to develop along indigenous 
lines. The colonial rulers have a dominant 
voice in the course of development. The 
social purpose which the city serves is, in 
a colonial setting, a purpose largely defined 
by the colonial rulers. The priorities impli- 
cit in colonial rule shape the growth of the 
city in a variety of ways and also the nature 


-of the relationships between the metropolis 


and its region or hinterland? We must 
assume that the colonial city developed 
within constraints which limited the range 
of the choices available to the residents of 
the city. Thus, the growth'and' nature of 
the colonial metropolis must be seen to be 
different in some significant “-ways" from 
patterns of urban development in major, 
non-colonial cities. These differences can- 
not be ignored if we are to achieve-s mean- 
ingful analysis of patterns of growth or of 
the generative functions of the colonial 
metropolis. Moreover, this is true both at 
the obvious level of surface manifestations 
of such differences between colonial and 
non-colonial cities and at covert and deeper 
levels of reality and in the hidden com- 
plexes of social organization, social relation- 
ships, values and motivations. Limits im- 
posed upon the range of choices available to 
urban tesidents as well as to those who lived 
outside the city but within its ambit ‘are 
essential to our study.* 

Colonial domination was important, but 
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not decisive. The English in India did not 
write upon a clean sheet of paper, a tabula 
rasa. The inhabitants of Calcutta, predomi- 
nantly Indians, had close ties and important 
linkages—cultural, religious, social, artistic 
and economic—with the hinterland from 
whence many of them had come as mi- 
grants. A majority of the in-migrants re- 
siding in Calcutta in the nineteenth centu 
came from rural or small-town bulbos 
in Bengal Bihar, Orissa or the U.P., as 
shown by  nineteenth-century Census 
figures. These in-migrants, numerically so 
very important to the growing population 
of the city, had an influence upon the city 
in a vatiety of ways ; their values, attitudes 
and pattenrs of behavior entered into a com- 
plex interaction with those imported from 
Europe. The in-migrants also made de- 
mands upon the city, both in terms of mate- 
rial resources and urban infrastructure re- 
quired for their habitation, and in terms 
of problems of maintaining law and order 
and adequate administrative structures. 
The city came to be the "arena" or the 
"forum" in which social processes and in; 
teractions worked, My aim in this in- 
quiry is to attempt to illuminate important 
aspects of the process, highlighting facets 
of the interaction. between traditional and 
imported' or exogenous “forms, institutions 
and patterns of behavior. The goal is 
better comprehension of the generative 
"functions of the colonial metropolis and 
‘the social product it reflected and facili- 
“tated: My approach should be described 
as the study of “urbanization as a societal 
process" with special reference to the 
colonial context. 

There are, of course, a number of ways 
‘in which the urban process was influenced 
by the dependent character of the colonial 
port enclave: the priorities which govern- 
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ed economic life and economic activities 
in the metropolis ; the occupational ` pat- 
terns, the forms of social mobility, ede 
tial patterns and priorities in land utdiza- 
tion, the division. of functions and oppor- 
tunities between the colonial rulers and. the 
indigenous folk; the development of a 
“plural society”, and the socio-cultural im- 
plications of a plural -society; patterns of 
induced change, the imposition of new 
forms of administration, new arid’ alien 
judicial procedures, and new styles. in edu- 
cation, in ‘literary pursuits, and in social 
organization. All of these facets of life in 
a colonial metropolis merit careful study. 
Each formed a part of the fabric of the 
growing port and administrative city of 


Calcutta. 


Perhaps the first, and most obvious 
changes in Calcutta during the nineteenth 
centuty, were the impressive changes in 
its size and population. "Though such 
changes were not unprecedented .in the. 
nineteenth century, they were impressive. 
Available data do not permit us to draw 
any reliable conclustons: about rates of 
growth in Calcutta prior to- 1880.; the 
available evidence does however sustain 


the conviction that a very modest town: ` 


grew in less than a century: into the’ second 
most populous city in the British Empire, 
next only to London in size. In view. of 
the fact that it had begun as. three tiny 
villages in the swampy, ‘marshy soil. along 
the right bank of the river Hooghly, its 
growth was remarkable. Fortunately, Job 
Charnock chose wisely: the location was 
an ideal spot for the functions of a. major 
colonial entrepot trade centre. The ,build- 
ing of the first Fort William, early in the 
eighteenth century, added. to the viability 
of Calcutta, because the Fort stood in a 
strategic location to protect. merchants, 
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watehousés and ocean-going shipping from 
brigatidage or from political tremors. 
Early, records make it-clear that indigenous 
traders, comimission agents, shroffs, dalals, 
and’ aftisans moved into the growing town 
to live under, the pfotection of its fort. The 
East India Company, meanwhile, enjoined 
theif. servants in Calcutta to do what they 
could to attract the indigenous population 
into the city." In order to encourage people 
to move into Calcutta, the Company issued 
instructions, often of a detailed nature, re- 
garding limits on prices to be charged for 
necessities of life, control over all - market 
dues or tolls to encourage trade, and re- 
mission’ ‘or abolition of certain town levies 
ahd taxes collected for the Company by 
its town zamindars or customs officials In 
January, 1757, the Governor and Council 
at: Fort William ain adverted to the de- 
sitability, of attracting Indian craftsmen to 
Calcutta : l 
. Agteed a militia be formed and 
established under the command of 
Major Killpatrick with proper rules 
and regulations. This being a proper 


time to encourage the residence of 


weavers within our bounds. Ordered | 


. the zamindar to advertise that we 
will protect their possessions and 


show them favour and encourage- 


ment. 

A. few weeks later the Governor and 
Council .ordered that . 

al weavers, carpenters, brick- 

layers, : smiths, tailors, braziers, etc., 

. shall be incorporated into their 

respective bodies, one in each district 

of the town, each body to elect 
. a chowdree. or head son to re- 
, present them, the Mundells of 

every. district to.deliver in an account 

monthly to the jemindar of every 
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artificet residing within his limits, as 
well tenants as ledgers and soójourners 
...the chowdree of every respective 
body shall lay before the jeminder 
the just and true rates of all kinds of 
... Work, what the laborer shall be 
allowed per day and the artificer be 
paid for his work in every branch of 
trade, those rates to be laid . . . before 
the Governor and Council and to be 
. regulated by them.’ . 
he extent to which the Company con- 
trolled the life of Calcutta may fe judged 
from the following extract: : 

Holwell, the zemindar of Calcutta 

... divided the town towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century into 

a number of distinct quarters, allot- 
ting each to one occupational group 
or caste. .Thus originated T'olas and 
Tulis. Kumartuli for the Kamars 
(potters), Collotola for the Kulas (oil 
pressers), Jeliatola for Jelias (fish 
catchers), Domtooley for the Doms 


‘.,. .or scavengers or basketmakers, Goala- 


. tolly for the Goalas (Holwell's palan- 
quin bearers and milkmen), Ahirtola 
for the Abirs (Bihari goalas as distin- 
guished from the Bengali goalas), 
Cossaitola for the Cossais (butchers). 
In addition to these there were other 
localities divided occupationwise for 
swee tailors, washermen and 
Muslims. Urbanization of Calcutta 
thus honored the traditional caste- 
division of, Hindu society. 
Side-by-side, and facing the 
‘native town’ stood the European or 
'English' town, which was a 'fenced 
city sharply demarcated from the 
former. "Toe two towns existed as 
separate dissimilar entities with no 
social intercourse whatsoever, and 


. meeting only at centers of commerce. 
...By 1850, the increase of popula- 
tion was tremendous. For that year, 
the total number of 'dwelling houses' 
was estimated ‘at 62,565. Of the 
total premises there were 5,950 one- 

` storeyed buildings, 6,483 two-storey- 
ed, 721 three-storeyed, 10 four- 

^ storeyed, and 1 five-storeyed building. 
The remaining 49,445 premises were 

huts." i 

_ The tremendous increase in population, 
mentioned by Mr., Poddar, was cosmopoli- 
tan and heterogenous. There were weavets, 
fishermen, Brahmins, and people from 
numerous castes and ethnic groups, includ- 
ing Armenians, Chinese, Portuguese, 
Jews, Eurasians, Muslims and others. A 
‘list of occupational groups or castes, pay- 
uou cuu c d 1788 included 
` more than one type of Brahmin, as well 
„as weavers, barbers, betel-sellers, tron-mon- 
. gers, brass and coppetsmiths, shell workers, 
oris confectioners, spicers, milkmen, 
bullion merchants, washermen, oil pres- 
sers, oil sellers, makers of blankets, rice 
' merchants, fishermen, carpenters, gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, grain sifters, shoe- 
makers, boatmen, match makers, rope 
makers, shopkeepers, women of the town, 
palanquin bearers, painters, and others.” 
In addition, there was the ubiquitous and 
growing community of Indian business- 
men, shroffs, dalals, commission-agents, 
and assistants in various capacities to the 
English administrative and .mercantile 
elite. These categories were drawn from 
several different castes and varied regional 
backgrounds. The country-trade was in- 
tricately linked by several intermediary 
steps, each with its own specialized person- 
nel, while the export trade through Cal- 


.cutta, as well as import of foreign com- 


India Company an 


“teenth 
.of colonial. government in India, and 
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modities into India via Calcutta | in- 


‘volved a series of agents and subordinates.” 


Calcutta in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century was clearly a magnet, a-place 
of restless commercial activity, enterprise and 


“speculation. As in the previous century, 


though perhaps to a lesser extent, the Eng- _ 
lish mercantile elite, whether servants of the 
Company or Free Merchants, normally re- 
lied upon Indian banians, gomasthas, and 
clerks to transact their business for them and 
often traded with funds loaned to theni for 
that purpose by their banians. . In the words 
of N. K. Sinha, "There was ceaseless pur- 


suit of wealth by Bengali residents of Cal- 


-cutta and neighboring European settlements 


in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Their business enterprise was largely imita- 
tive of that of the Europeans,’™ i 
The economic operations of the East 
j of the English Free 
Merchants in Calcutta, as well as the admi- 
nistrative and judicial responsibilities of the 
Colnpany after the assumption of the 
Diwani of Bengal in 1765, created a dyna- 
mic set of potentialities for change. It 
was the new conditions created by 
Company | government, as well as by 
English imperialism, which brought forth, 
significant induced-changes for Indiani 
society and, economy. During the nine- 
century, Calcutta as the seat 


as the most important centre for the 


growing trade between Índia and Britain, 


was the hub.of a set of activities and inno- 


vative changes, a number of which had 


been set in motion after 1765; these acti- 
vities “transformed Bengal and other pacts 
of British India.* In doing so, Calcutta 
functioned an agency for change, and as 
a cehtre for diffusion of change out through 
the countryside. At the same time, and 
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by the same token, Calcutta was changed, 
as were its inhabitants. As already indi- 
cated, their economic functions and modes 
of subsistence underwent change in mter- 
action with the English. But many other 
kinds of induced change flowed from or 
accompanied changes in economic function, 
modes of subsistence and business proce- 
dures. Up to, 1813, the Company con- 
trolled life in Calcutta and in the mofussii 
rather closely; after 1813, and the new 
charter of that year, the formal controis 
were in some ways loosened, while the ın- 
formal methods of influencing and guiding 
events continued and increased. More- 
over, after 1813 some major changes took 
place vis-a-vis the English presence in 
Bengal and in the goals and objectives ot 
British imperialism in India, These chan- 
pes had considerable effects upon the life 
of the city and upon the development of 
Calcutta for the rest of the nineteenth 
century. 

The fact that Calcutta was the com- 
mercial capital of Btitish India and at the 
same time the seat of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment drew many Europeans there. The 
Charter Act of 1813 allowed free move- 
- ment to and residence in the Company's 
` territories for all Europeans or Americans. 
The concomitant needs of the industrial 
tevolution in England transformed the 
English economic interest in India and sti- 
ahed the growth of cash crops and raw 
materials, such as indigo, cotton, etc., in 
Bengal. Even before 1813, the oe 
government gave privileges and facilities 
to some of its own servants and to other 
English residents in Bengal to statt produc- 
tion of raw silk, indigo and sugar. Thus, 
for example, grants wete made for sugar 
plantations. “In 1773 (John Prinsep) was 
given a grant of 600 bighas at Palta, fifteen 
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miles -north of Calcutta on the. Hughli, 
and a contract to print at least 45 thou- 
sand pieces of (chintz) cloth... Prinsep 
also got Company to give him 5,000 bighas 
of land. .. in 1780 the had an indigo plan- 
tation there...” 

These activities, along with those of the 
missionaries, Free Merchants, and enter- 
prising Bengalis led overtly to major inno- 
vations in Calcutta. Western-style educa- 
tion was required to improve communica- 
tions between the English and their Indian 
subjects and employees. Most English- 
men in Calcutta had no more than a slim 
command of an Indian tongue, and their 
agents, clerks and servants had to learn 
English, Government required a growing 
number of subordinate and clerical em- 
ployees proficient in English, while the 
missionaries sought to impart English 
literacy and En Fh learning to “civilize” 
the Indians and as an aid to conversion. 
For all of these reasons, numerous institu- 
tions sprang up in Calcutta, some under 
government ian to impart instruc- 
tion in English and in.an English curri- 
culum. The active growth of institutions 
for English education after 1817 in Cal- 
cutta was accompanied by the steady 
growth in printing, and in a newspaper 
press in English and in Indian languages. 
The PAE a of the College of Fort 
William in 1800 by Lord Wellesly, gave 
added stimulus to this process, and enhanc- 
ed the interaction between the English 
and their Indian collaborators.” 

The foundation of Hindu College in 
Calcutta in 1817, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of leading Hindus of Calcutta and 
prominent Englishmen, signalled the 
opening of a new era in the city and in 
Bengal The Hindu College was the first 
institution of higher education on the Eng- 
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lisli^niddel- ‘designed for Indians. Te sooh 
attracted a growing number of young 
Hind: s, from prominent families of the 
‘business conimunity or of the zamindars 
tesident in’ the mietropolis. The students 
and. graduates of the Hindu College form- 
éd an“ innovative group in elite Berigali 
citcles in the’ 1830s and’ 1840s. Soon 
called "Young Bengal; E they earned a 
mixed arid. controversial ` reputation among 
their peers for their radically innovative, 
fefdemist ideas and their life-styles. How- 
vet’ oh may judge them and, their un- 
orthodox behavior; it is quite cleat that 
‘Young Bengal" symbolized the ferment, 
thé dynamism, and thé innovative res- 
ponses of. Calcuttans to new ideas, new 
approaches to, knowledge, and new ways of 
dóing. things. ‘They epitomized the fole 
of an. urban miliéu as a heterogenetic 
céntte. To be sure, they were few in 
huinbers and wete drawn from. elite cir- 
"clés. ‘Their position in society was flawed 
by their dépendénce open foreign rule and 
foréign, ideas, as well as by their social 
class biases. Education in English tended 
further. to isolate them from the society 
intó which they had been born. But they 
remain as a syinbol of interaction between 
imported’ ideas and. valués and indigenous 
‘Ways of life. Moreover, they took up 
causes such as social reform, which remain- 
ed : prominerit and controversial issues in 
Bengali society for many years aftet 
“Young Bengal” had. ceased to exist as a 
movement.” 
The intellectual ferment that swirled 
atound Hindu. . College and the ' "Young 
Bengal" group in Calcutta in the 18305, 
sptead ` steadily out into broader segments 
‘of the. population ‘of Calcutta and, indeed, 
into the mofüssil later i in.the century. [n 
part this ' 'generative" effect of the Cal- 
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cutta environmerit reflected "die vocal, 


advocates of innovation and: ås., jurveyóťs 
of new ideas and new knowledge. These 
mechanisins, or instrumentalitiés, how- 
ever, were part of a process of’ interaction 
and cannot be analysed apart. fioi the i in- 
teraction between Bengali society- and’ the 
English rulers of Bengal; 

Given the situation of induced change i in 
a dependént métropolis. under colonial. rüle, 
it was inevitable that nineteenth century 
Calcuttanis would .pass. throügh a ‘telitively 
traumatic transition from oldér ` values and 
social arrangements to- new. and.im ted 
ideas, als and forms of’ social organiza- 
tion. T i is precisely, this transition, based 
upon interaction in- the „metropolis which 
requires close. scrütiny 'and' the develop- 
ment of. relevant hypotheses corice 
the social. processes, inyolved. Sumit Sarkar 
has” commented on the matter in à récefit 
He points. to the crucial role, in 
the interaction, of dependence. upon the 
British presence and isolation from the 
mainstream of their own society, for those 
on the scene in nineteénth-centuty: Cal- 
cutta, who were caught up in rà jid 
change.* Susobhan Sarkar "Bias also stuc ied 
the transition in the nineteenth century, 
and drawn our attenfion to the complexi- 
ties, and the many discontinuities, involved 
between. two “conflicting ` trends. "^? Pro-- 
fessor Satkar also pinpoints some ‘of the 


most significant sources of tension ant 
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conflict among those who were involved in 

the transition. -He says, in part, ~ 

'  "Onental tiaditionalism, our second 
trend, tiegatively was a rejection of 
the trinity of the modernist, Western 
approach—social reform, liberal -ta- 
tionalism, (and) secular! humanism. 

; . Social " reform by legislation 
was anathema, as uncalled for inter- 
ference by an alien government . .. 
the reformers’ quotations were (seen 
as) arbitrary selections and misinter- 
.pretations... tested religious com- 
‘munity life which'holds society -toge- 
ther had to the traditionalist a higher 

' value than that of individual’ buman 
istic. self-seeking on’ a ‘mundane 
level.” f rane 

The point is that the two polar trends 

in Calcutta in the nineteenth ceritury were 
‘talking, ‘or, acting, from different -assump- 
‘tions. The ' spokesmen for eacl+—the 
'módernizers and innovators as well as the 
otthodox and traditionalists—sought to 
‘justify or to ‘rationalize their postures re- 
garding induced change by calling’ upon 
'"authoritative" sources. But the sotirces 
each side -chose to cite in support of their 
policies were’ ‘substantially different ‘one 
from the other. It was in the Calcutta 
E milieusthat these’ conflicting tendencies bad 
to attempt.to work out a satisfactory modus 
vivendi. The’ story of change in the latter 
half of the century may well be viewed as 
the story of repeated efforts “by the parti- 
Cipanits in. 4 human. drama to achieve such 
a viable modes vivendi. ` If it weré to be 
-viable, it had to create a new . synthesis 
around which a concensus could be‘ forged, 
a compromise could be, attained. Had 
‘there not been genuine discontinüities in 
the process, or had there been no colonial 
dependence tp fuithe: complicate matters, 
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we may assume a satisfactory compromise 
could -havé „been achieved. ‘Individuals 
may, of course, have: wotked out for theiii- 
selves-a compromise which :satisfied - theit 


personal n 


called for. 
tradictions -implicit iri colonial rule pre- 
vented the people of Calcutta and of Ben- 
gal from achieving a successful compro- 
¡mise and a new, working synthesis. 

The continuous efforts during the last 
half of the nineteenth centuty to find à 
viable synthesis between the opposing 


"trends -and: conflicting -interests roüsed'^by 


induced, innovative change, form the 


‘balance of our inquiry. These efforts 


‘operated at a variety of -levels of social 


„reality, and in various sectors of Bengal 


society. The participants, regardless, of 
their position or point-of-view, -whether 
conservative and traditionalist ‘or modern- 
izing and innovative, whether orthodox’ or 
reformist or agnostic, whether English- 
educated’ or not, made use of agencies and 
mechanisms thrown up by social process, 
technological change, and new modes of 
‘behaviour. "The printing press, the news- 
paper, the püblic platform, petition cam- 
paigns, and niew styles of voluntary órga- 
nization in assóciations or societies -with 
stated: goals, of programs, weré seized 
upon and utilized by parties, groups, 
classes and individuals for a wide «variety 
of purposes. Debate, controversy, dis- 
‘agreement and conflict were articulated 


through these agencies and mechanisms. 


- The urban setting was particularly. coridu- 
'dive to these developments. 
i polis drew into its midst and into its pro- 


The metró- 
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ductive or exploitive enterprise, a wide 
range of people from a variety of back- 
grounds. Ea the busy streets, 
buying and selling, traveling along 
crowded roads from residence to place of 
employment, or from home.to school, a 
‘ cosmopolitan populace daily rubbed shoul- 
ders. By comparison with the country- 
side, the metropolis was an important 
centre for social and spatial mobility, for 
change and for new sights, new experi- 
ences and indiscriminate daily contact with 
people from various regions of India and 
from overseas. In one's home, one could 
hope to maintain one's own integrity andi 
a customary style of life, at least if one 
were sufficiently affluent and could afford 
family. privacy. 

But, when the resident of the city went 
out from his or her home, he or she was 
„exposed to a. variegated populace and a 
wide ‘yariety of novel sights, sounds and 
„stimuli. For good or for, ill, this is the 
nature, of a large city, particularly a large 
port city devoted to international com- 
merce. In the years of Crown Rule, after 
,1858, the spread of railways and mecha- 
nized transport, followed . by- trams, the 
telegraph, an inexpensive postal system 
and. metalled roads greatly enhanced the 
ability of .the metropolis to draw people, 
goods and services into its bounds from 
afar. Technological change promoted and 
facilitated economic and social change and 
many forms of mobility. Large numbers 
of people thronged the streets every day. 
These people could be drawn into inter- 
action, into mass activities, and into new 
forms of organization. Though this did 
not happen to a significant degree in 
Calcutta in the nineteenth century, it was 
-clear by the end of the century that it was 
feasible and could be done, Large num- 
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bers of people were close at hand, avail- 
able, for mass, mobilization or for politici- 
zation. That this did not happen in nine- 
teenth-century Calcutta sta is as testi- 
mony to the gap which existed between 
the educated middle class and elite on the 
one hand, and the semtliterate majotity 
of the poor wage-earners of the city on the 
other. That this was more than mere 
clas difference, or the gap between the 
educated and the uneducated, has to be 
kept in.mind. In Calcutta, as the Census 
returns after 1881 clearly show, the middle. 
class, educated and affluent Indians were 
predominantly Bengalis, while the poor, 
the casual laborers and the least-educated 
wete predominantly Brharis, Oriyans or 
people from the U.P. Their language, 
their life-style and symbol pool were non- 
Bengali. Communicating with them in 
an idiom which would cross class barriers 
was doubly difficult because one had also 
to cut across linguistic and cultural as well - 
as regional barriers. By 1900 the Bengali , 

educated middle class had not selved this 
problem and mass politicization had not, 
as a result, gone very far. English educa- 
tion was the lingua franca .of -the , new 
middle class, but it only increased the gap 
between that class and the masses. Banktm | 


Chandra Chatterjee put it very well in d^ 7777 


letter he wrote in 1872 to Dr. Sambhu 
Chandra Mookherjee. Bankim Chandra 
said, in part: 

I wish you every success in your 
project, [revival of Mookherjee’s 
Magazine]. I have myself. projected 
a Bengali magazine [Banga Darshan] 
with the object of making it the 
medium of communication and sym- 
pathy between the educated and the 
uneducated classes. You rightly say 
that the English for good or for evil 


.an important example. 
...€ditors of the «indigenous Bengali press, 


"* vernacular. papers and magazines pub 


. Subscribers and readers. 
. we are not concerned with the accuracy or 
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has become our vernacular; and- this 
tends daily to widen the gulf be- 
tween the higher and the lower 
ranks of Bengali society... I think 
we ought to disanglicize ourselves, 
‘so` to speak...and to speak to the 
masses in the language which they 
understand. | therefore project a 
Bengali magazine." 

The problem Bankim Chandra so 
clearly depicted, like Banquo's ghost, 
haunted Calcutta society, as well as Ben- 
gali society throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and disto the growth of the cul- 


tural life of the city in a variety of ways.. 


It was one of the major factors in the 
development: of a circumscribed transition 
based upon the interaction process." 

Of the many efforts made by Calcuttans 
to resolve such dichotomies and anomalies, 
while attempting to forge a new and viable 
eR in the metropolies, we may take 
the indigenous press and, newspapers as 
"i 3 The Borda and 


like Bagkim Chandra, sought to make the 


newspaper and the magazine an agency . 


for "communication and sympathy" be- 
tween. the educated middle class and 
their countrymen in Calcutta as well as in 
the mofussil, But examining the pages of 

` ; if Fished 
in Calcutta in the later nineteenth century, 
we may probe the dominant values and atti- 
tudes among the educated Bengalis who 
owned and edited these journals; note the 
themes, topics and issues upon which they 
focussed their attention; and examine the 
ways in which owners and editors, as well- 


as newswtiters sought. to inform, to edu-- 


cate, or to guide the thinking of their 
In this inquiry, 
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even the validity of the stories or editorials: 
printed in the indigenous.journals, Our 
concern is with what was said and bow it 
was phrased. We want to know what was- 
being communicated, how such communi- 
cation was couched, and in so far as pos- 
sible, for whom it was intended? We 
must assume that owners and editors had. 
an Informed knowledge of their own 
countrymen, despite class bias, and knew 
whom they were trying to reach. If, like 
Bankim Chandra, they hoped to comimu- 
nicate with sympathy, they would have to 
try. to ‘say things in such a way as to 
arouse the interest and stimulate empathy 
among their intended readers. 

| The Weekly Reports. on the Native 
Papers of Bengal, preserved in the Na- 
tional Archives of India, were prepared for 
the Government of Bengal by the Bengali 
Translator after 1870, Officers of govern- 
ment relied upon the Weekly Reports to 
keep them informed of the state of public 
opinion, and Government used the Reports. 
as the basis for legal action, against a journal 
deemed to be guilty of sedition or defa- 
mation. One must assume that Govern- 
ment wanted, and got, a reliable áccount- 
of the contents of the Bengali newspapets. 
We have.no "way of knowing what. the: 
Bengali Translator left out, but the selec- . 
tions printed.in the Weekly Report should 
be a valuable -guide to the important mat- 
ters ventilated in native; newspapers. The- 
printed selections include direct quotations 
as well as: paraphrases of the original 
newspapers. The Government also main- 
tained fairly detailed records of the news- 
papers, their publishers and editors, their 
sales and ‘circulation and their > editorial 
policy and' viewpoint: Despite obvious 


limitations upon their use, we may dis- 


cover from the Weekly Reports what were 
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thé. irhportant- topics- and thémés treated- 


in-the ries press. 

"Ehe selections Gover à wide range of 
copiés;^ including mahiy facets of- politics 
in! Caltiitta. ^ Other inhportant- topics fre- 
quently: &ted- in the weekly sélectiohs 


werd eduéational! polity - and! the pro pd 


o ' edlücationy gri&valicés ” óf Indi 
against the English in ladia ; ; the beba 
viP- of thé polite; ‘poverty dnd statcity if 
Bes I; problems” faced by cültivators? thé 
is f ‘for munici I amenities süch as sew- 
age Systems, aiid: the activities of a variety 
un volüntary associations, and orga- 
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By the end of 1881, there Were. reported. 
to’ be fifty vernacular nlewspapets in Bengal. 
S bai of these were published in 

our in Hindi, one each in Urdu, 
pas ‘and ‘Assamese. out were printed 
i: Utiya and one in Urdü and English. 
Six of the flewspapers were dailies, 38 wete 
weeklies, thre wete published fortnight- 
ly, and three were monthlies. The Arinual. 
Réport listed the following as the most 
itüportant: Navavibbakar (New Sun) of 
Calcutta, Sadbarani (For the People) of 
Chinsuta, Bharat Mibir (Sun of India) of 
Mymensing, Som Prakash (Moon Rise) of 
Chingripottah, Sabacbar (United Work) 
: Calcutta, Burdwan Sanjivani_ (Reviver 
eae of Burdwan, Daeea Prakash 
(Eig t of Dacca) ; of Dacca, and the Sulabha 
Samachar “(Cheap ` News) of Calcutta." 
Tes: of these wére feportéd to! be "liberal" 
aid ' "popular" in their policy, aimed at a 
larger audience. In 1886, the Annual 
Report gave a total of 59 -vethagular news- 
papers, . of which the following had large 
citculations: “Ban, gabasi {Cae 20,000, 
Bharatbasi (Calcutta) 5 Samaya ( (Cal- 
cutta), 3:000, Sanjivini (Calcitea, 3,700, : 
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Uchit Vakta (Calcutta); 4;500- atid the 
Hindi Saniachar (Bhagalpore), 4,500." 
Several of these wete itited to È be "liberal 
in tone” and “popular iti outlook, ^ while 
a few papers were reported ” to be “ortho- 
dox" or “‘consetvative” in poiht bf view. 
Among the important thèmes dad’ Issues 
dwelt upon by vernacular newspdpets in 
the 1880s, we may note the fallowing 
examples, drawn from the Weekly Reports : 
A growing theme by 1885, was that af- 
“self "help". As the Pratihar püt iiU. 
the native should try to supply their owt 
wants, They cannot expect that a poe 
ARS EN dö anything for them. . 
the peo ould consider theniselves as, 
the anes of one family. and us ^if 
prové their [own] conditions.” ® "This view 
accompanied the growth of complaihts övet 
poverty due to the “drain” aad susce, 
The idea of “self-help” voiced, in the news- 
papers soon led to organizatiorial efforts t to, 
piomote swadeshi. The Ananda Bazar 
Patrika joined vigorously iù the rowing 
.chotus of demands for self: help.” About: 
the same time, the Burdwan Safijivani cat- 
ried feature stories about scatcity and the. 
deplorable conditions among the ciiltivating, 
classes. The paper indicated that city. 
people hdd gone out to rural. ateas to _orga- 
nize a petition campaign among needy cul= 
tivators.* The Sadbarani also advocated 
a vigorous public agitation ovet Indian. 
ievances, such as thé “violation of die 
rule forbidding the Supreme . . . Govettiz 
ment to appoint persons other than natives. 
to posts carrying salaties of above Rs, 2007- 
per mensem. .."9 A few weeks latet, die 
Barigabasi called for a public agitation for. 
the separation of jadicial . and executive 
powers in Bengal. “The cofifiection “of the 
Magistrate with the administration ' of die 


police should be cut off. "This c cong 


pint was woiced frequently in many 
papers in Bengal. ee i: 

Another "popular theme of the 1880s 
was the evils visited upon the "Bengali 
people bécause of ‘the “sins” of their 
rilets." ‘In October 1885, the Ananda 
Bazar Patriba wrote as follows of the con- 
séquences of British rule: 

. .. there has been a cyclone in Orissa 
as destfuctive as the recent floods in 
Bengal. This year Bengal] has 
suffered from drought, excessive rain- 
fall, floods, eürthquakes, storms and 
similar visitations. If so many cala- 
inities had óccürred simultaneously 
under the rule of a Hindu king, he 
would have been dethroned.” 

In November 1885, the Ananda Bazar 
Patrika raised another issue which attract- 
éd considérable and perennial interest in 
the Bengali press; the issue of "local 
self-government” and the development of 
political consciousness." At the saine time, 
the papers also condeinned government for 
“extravagance”, dubbed it a “despotism”? 
ànd accused it of favoring Europeans at 
the expense of the Indians. 

Meanwhile, there was an almost ende- 
mic commentary upon the problems. of 
municipal government in Calcutta. On 
severa] occasiohs, the Government mooted 
changes in the system of municipal gov- 
ernment, and each such proposal ‘was 
greeted in the vernacular press by criti- 
cists, objections and suspicions. In gene- 
ral, the ‘Calcutta newspapers wanted thé 
extension of the elective principle in muni- 
cipal affairs and the enlargement of the 

owers of elected municipal councils. A 
Jasic argument, of course, Was that the 
rate-payers should not only be represented, 
but also should have a predominant voice 
in expenditures of public funds. ‘Govern- 
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ment Was áccüsed ot ignorita Indian opi- 
jion and trying to “dominate wi en 
affairs, at the expehse of the Indians, for 
the benefit of the sinall minority of Evto- 
pean ‘officials and residents. ete were 
also tepedted [e detnands for improved 
střeets, street lighting, public Jatrines and 
Sife drinking water in the ciowded 
“native” quarter of the City. Undue 
power in the hands of the LCS. in urban 
affairs was deprecated, and government 
was exhorted to listen to the “groans” of 
the -póor. 

Perusal of the Reports makes it quite 
clear that the vernacular press made vigo- 
rous efforts to stimulate and inform public 
opinion and ‘political involvement. This 
campaign reached out to segments of the 
population ‘hot literate in English, who 
were unfamiliar with modern-style pohti- 
cal idiorn or forms of organization. ‘One 
of the important mechanisms in the inter- 
action between indigenous and foreign, as 
well as between traditional and ‘modern 
styles of behavior was the urban press. 

he fact that the press could be carried 
swiftly out to small rural towns meant 
that new ideas generated in the we or 
imported through the city, could be diffus- 
ed well beytind the boundaries of the city 
in short order. Vertically as well as hori- 
zontally, innovative  suggéstions, new 
styles, afd advertisements fot new goods 
or ptoducts could flow from, as wil as 
more or less through urban society and its 
hinterland. A city, such às Calcutta, with 
a powerful press and numerous volunta 
bodies and associations served a vital, if 
imperfect, function if tediating social, 
economic and technological change. New 
and improved means of transport, raris, 
trams, and automobiles served as equally 
effective mechanism for the diffusion of 
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urban influences out in to the countryside. 
Satyajit Ray captures this fact with great 
effect in the opening scene of “The Boy- 
hood of Apu", the first part-of his famed 
trilogy ; showing the face of the village 
lad running toa vantage point from which 
to watch the speeding harbinger of all that 
is new and mysterious, the Train from 
Calcutta. We must recapture that "niys- 
tery” by ‘sensitive probing of the way 
people in various walks of life were affected 
by their experiences in the crowded, 
bustling metropolis, the great, cosmopoli- 
tan Calcutta. 


2. Issues, Problems and Possibilities 

Rapid and substantial urbanization in Asia 
in the present century has led to serious 
questions for scholarly research concerning 
appropriate methods, approaches, and 
edd A number of questions 


‘concern the apparent special characteristics 


of urban growth and development in areas 
which have been under European colonial 
domination. ‘There is also the somewhat 
more general question regarding the rele- 
vance of models of urban development 
based upon the European experience of 
processes of “urbanization.” Can the 
characteristics we associate with the growth 
of cities in Europe, during the past three 
centuries, shed light for us upon the pat- 
terns of urban growth in India or in East 
Asia? What insights, if any, may we 
derive from European urban history for 
study of urbanism in South Asia? 

Issues such as these, and indeed urban 
history itself, are no longer matters of aca- 
demic concezn alone. As Hobsbawn and 
others have pointed out, current develop- 
ments give the topic a new immediacy : 
urban history "also reflects the urgency of 
urban problems , which have increasingly 
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become the major, or at least the most 
dramatic, problems of social planning 
and management in modern industrial 
societies.’™ ‘ 
A closely related question for research 
on urban development in Asia, and parti- 
cularly in “Asian cities which grew ‘under 
colonial domination, concerns the ways in 
which and, the extent to which the tradi- 
tional, pre-European systems of social rela- 
tionships—largely developed in a prédomi- 
nantly rural soctety—interact with and 
accommodate to the alien, imported pat- 
terns of urban development and value. 
orientations of the European colonial 
rulers. In a city such as Calcutta, ‘which 
gtew primarily as a result of English colo- 
nial rule, this question seems particularly 
relevant. Professor M. S. A. Rao has dis- 
cussed this thorny issue and has urged 
further research to clarify important 
methodological and conceptual facets of 
the interaction between the traditional 
order and modern urbanization. At one 
point, Professor Rao asks: “What are the 
new forms of associations, relationships 
and interactions, that have emerged in the 
cities?.. ..”* It should be recalled, by the 
way, that the late Professor N. K. Bose 
also raised this question of the interaction 
between traditional and modern social pät- 
terns and norms of behaviour in ‘modern 
Indian cities.* The observations of these 
scholars, and of other recent writers, seem 
to indicate that it would be unwise to 
accept at face value some of tlie ássump- 
tions "... made by studerits of urban 
phenomena who have based their conclu- 
sions solely, or primarily, upon the growth 
processes òf towns and cities ïn 
Europe. . 7 : 
Professor S. N. Mukherjee has receritly 
drawn -our attention to the central issue of 
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the character of the interaction ‘bétween 
traditional modes of behavior in Calcutta 
and the new and imported practices and 
forms brought in by the. boit. Dr. 
Mukherjee puts it very. well: 
... It seems that in the eighteenth 
century, all matters -related to caste 
were settled. through ‘caste 
cutcheries', and leading men in Cal- 
utta like Madan Dutta -and Nub- 
kissen competed with each other to 
gain control of such 'cutcheries. In 
the nineteenth century, — the 
‘cutcheries’ were replaced -by dals 
(de facto social factions). The dala- 
patis (leading members of the dals) 
tried to control men by using the 
instruments of social sanction of ex- 
communication through the dals. I 
shall call such activities, politics con- 
ducted through traditional idiom. . ." 
This observation makes clear the ways 
in which "old wine coüld be poured into 
new bottles" in the hanging urban milieu 
of a growing colonial metropolis. Not 
only were old institutions put to new uses, 
in a dynamic and changing urban environ- 
ment, but also the older institutional forms 
and arrangements underwent modification 
and change. The point made by Professor 
Mukherjee is driven home in a graphic 
account of the new ways in which tradi- 
tional Hindu kinship groupings, such as 
the sapinda and  sakwlya relationships, 
came to be used ina new kind of competi- 
tion in the urban environment of nine- 
teenth-ceritury Calcutta. The point is also 
made that the prominent heads of gotras 
or of jati organizations appealed to the 
British authorities and courts for validation 
of their proclaimed respectable caste 
status.” This behavior not only illustrates 
the role of a changing urban setting in 
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‘modifying older patterns of behavior .to 
suit new needs, but also shows how depen- 
dence upon a colonial ruling power could 
lead to utilization of foreign influence to 
settle status and hierarchy disagreements 
an a traditional set of attitudes and related 
behavior. What is required of course is 
much more systematic study of this kind 
of phenomenon so as to arrive at a sharp 
and clear picture of the many facets of the 
patterns of interaction, in the urban con- 
text, between traditional ways of doing 
things and imported, colonial norms. In 
should, however, be noted that the pheno- 
menon discussed by Professor McGuire for 
Calcutta Hindu elites, also reflects another 
vital aspect of urban history: the ways in 
which the dynamics of change in the city 
transform or undermine existing social 
structüres and patterns of social relations, 
and facilitate the growth of new structural 
arrangements and new patterns of social 
relationships. No urban history can be 
considered useful, I should say, unless it 
probes as deeply as possible into the causes 
and consequences | of  social-structural 
changes and allied changes in social rela- 
tionships, status ordering, deference "rules", 
avoidance “‘rules”, etc. In a colonial context 
these matters assume an importance for the 
life of the city which is markedly different 
from the case of urban social change in a 
non-colonial setting.” ® 

Considerations such as these serve to 
underline the force of the argument ad- 
vanced by Eric Lampard who says that 
urban history must be written from the 
vantage point cf a study, not of cities, but 
of “urbanization as a societal process,” 
that is to say, study of the "development 
and organization of interdependent com- 
munities in terms that embrace . .. urban 
movements of population, (and) changes 
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the fact that, “~ a town is essentially a 
sodial prodüct. -Ít is brought into being by 
Kérces ‘extethal to it. It continües to exist, 
(because, and otily so long s, it serves a 
social purpose.” 

“All of these considerations inform tiie 
Viewpoint and: the approach ‘of üfban his- 
‘torians -today. Cuius wrban his- 
tory is being written in terms of questions 
régarding “the flow of opulation from 
‘country to city, patterns of soctal stratifica- 
tion arid social mobility, the social conse- 
qirences of technological change, the dis- 
tribution of property and power (within 
the-city), the position of ethnic ahd racial 
‘groups... and-the ‘charactér of the inti- 
tate links between the city and the socié 
around it. Seen in this light, ^"... the 
ultimate aim of the new urban historian 
...is to .undergand how and why the 
complex of changes suggested by the con- 
cept ‘urbanization’ reshaped society. Urban 
history, in this formulation, Ties squarely 
Within the domain of social history.” 

‘Nonetheless, as suggested previously, 
We cahhot confie ourselves to the propo- 
Sitions advanced so effectively by the 
urban historians just cited, because they 
dad ro occasion to refer to the city in a 
‘colonial envirohment. Or, to put it more 
precisel 7, we havé to follow their advice 
quite literally: because a city is a "social 
product" and is brought into being “by 
Mes exteinal to it...” We may not 
igtiote or Minimize thé effects of colonial 
tile. Moonis Raza and Atiya Habeeb 
have put it very well. and I follow their 
advice : 
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‘The pattertis and -processes of arban- 
zation in the developing. world have 
‘been &o strongly stamped. by . dheir 
colonial history that the conremporaty 
reality cannot be properly :underitood 
Without an-analysis of the factors that 
were induced in the systern duting che 
colonial period to meet the tequire- 
,Inehts of imperialist exploitation. 
Mocnis Raza-and Atiya Habeeb also, 
‘quite soundly, criticize the "mechanical" 
application of "theories and concepts deve- 
loped on the basis of the experience of the 
developed coufitries...to à qualitatively 
"di&erenz situation.” To 'demonstrate the 
inadequacy of theories or concepts based 
upon European: ‘experiefice,. they have pro- . 
vided a-study of Calcutta and its. hinter- 
landi "heir study ‘examines in some detail 
the relztionships of Calcutta, the colonial 
port ahd enclave, to its hinterland in light 
of migration streams, character of the. rail 
network serving Caleuttà, and the regional 
“outlets for freight movement." The 
needs of an industrialized United Kingdom 
for raw materials and for new or expandin 
Tnatkets for manufactured ‘goods, coupl 
with rapid expansion of the railway system 
set the stage, as they View it, for a qualita- 
tively new patteth of relationships between, 
Calcutta and the world füàrket, on the one 
hand, and Calcutta and its hinterland on the 
other. The “centrifugal pulls generated by 
the tuetropolitan economy, through, . mew 
port tóowns...àüd...commwodiy flows 
towards chem...” éàme to be a dominant 
force in the economy after mid-century.” 
They also aigue that, às à resült, the nove- 
ment of people from füràl to urbàn areas 
was “distorted” and came to be primarily 
an “‘out-migration of 'réfupees' from an 
indiget hinterland.” At the same time, 
the imposition of colonial domination and 
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its alèn “‘cultufal infrastrictute” in 
Calcutta, led to a “fragmentation” of tradi- 
tid dnd disruption ot the fotmer linkages 


between the folk in the counttysidé atid- 


those in the city. In this context, it is 
afgued, colonial urbanism became “imita- 
tive’ arid tootless, "t . 

Recent methodological trends itt utban 
afd; social history provide us with strategies 
fof the testing of such hypotheses. The 
bidding field of “collective biography”, 
offers urban historians a valuable tool for 


ptobing social change and chahges in social” 


telationships in the urban environment, 
For the study of dynamic process in nine- 
teenth-century, colonial Calcutta, one may 
tütü to “collective biography" to study 
social mobility, changes in urban social rela- 


tioriships, and changes in distribution of- 


posset, As Lawrence Stone has pointed. 
out: 

. . . collective biography. . «multiple 

éareer-line analysis (as the social scien- 

tists call it)... has developed into one 

of the most valuable and, most fami- 

` liar techniques of the research histo- 

rian. Prosopography is the investiga- 

tion of the common background 

charactetistics of a up of actors in 

history, by means RR collective study 


of their lives. The method employed’ 


is to establish a universe to be studied, 
and then to ask a set of uniform ques- 
tions—about „birth and death, marri- 
age and family, social origins and in- 
herited économic position, place of 
residence, education, amount and 
source o personal wealth, occupation, 
feligion, experience of office, and so 
on. The various of information 
about die individuals im the universe 
ate then juxtaposed’ and combined, 


and are examined for significant vari 
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nal correlations and for correlations 
with other forms of behavior, or 
action.? 

By use of collective biography, we may 
examine significant aspects of social struc- 
ture and mobility. Who belong to “elite” 
statis groups in the city, and’ what is the 
role of sách groups? How does the róle of 
a given status group, whether elite or not, 
change over time? How mùch social mo- 
bility is displayed at various points in’ time 
and what seem to be the operative mecha- 
nisms? Again, as Stone remarks, by cate- 
ful use of the techniqüe we may. analyse 
".. . the degree of social mobility at certain 
levels (in, the society) by a study of the 
family ofigins, social and geographical, of 
rectuits to a certain political status or occu- 
pational position, the significance of that. 
position in a career, and the effect of holds 
ing that position upon thé fortunes of the 
family..." This kind of study enables 
utban histotians to desctibe and to analyze 
with some précision the structure of an 
urban population. -In studying -a colonial 
city, this kind of analysis is especially use- 
ful, as one can thereby discern the effects of 
colonial controls on ‘mobility and change. 
What groups prospered in the colontal- 
néxus? From whence were they recruited? 
What factors seem to account for their: 
achievement of favored status under colonial . 
domination? How. did the colonial re- 
strycturing of the system of rewards and: 
penalties favor one group by comparison: 
with another? What career-line factors 
appear to facilitate upward" social mobility 
in nineteenth-centüry Calcutta? What 
factors of social origin, or religion, etc., 
seem to operate to facilitate or to retard 
upward mobility of various groups within’ 


the city? What occupatiofis enhance up- 
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ward? mobility, or. diminish it? These and 
many; other relevant questions may be in- 
vestigated. by use of multiple career ine 
analysis of group memberships. 

- The findings of collective biography of 
important, groups or communities in the 
city;may then be correlated with: spatial and 
residential patterns im the city. One may 
even-ask, what role does place of urban rest- 
dence play in the "fortunes" of a group? 
Does upward social mobility in the colonial: 
city. require or encourage shifts in residen- 
tial-location?. Does a successful indigenous 
elite- group- move from north Calcutta 
(Burrabazar)-down to south Calcutta (New 
Adipore) and' if so, under what. circum- 
stances? 

Another important focus for study vis-a- 
vis urbanization, concerns the various dimen- 


sions- of migration to urban centers. This 


implies a series of “questions concerning the 
chatacter- of the migration and characteris- 
tics of. those who migrate’ to the city, as 
well:'as. how, their’ movement to the city 
affects or modifies the nature of the city and 
of:the urban population! This kind «f 


analysis has to involve a framework of intet- 


related variables which affect the nature and - 


consequences of, the flow of people into the, 
city: One has to be concerned not only with 
long-term -migration, but also with short. 
term; i.e., less-than six months, or seasonal; 
migration to. the city. One’ must also pay 
attention to the effects upon the city of the 
daily influx of a large number of. commu- 
ters: Migrants contribute to the fabric of a 
city, they: also make demands upon the 
city. How ‘they adjust to the city has a 
lotto "do “with how the city functions. 


Large-scale in-migration may spell urban: 


dysfunction, because mechanisms and -infra- 
stricture may not exist to cope with the 


numbers involved;- Ip- many. ‘cases, migra- 
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tion to:the city may account for a substan- 

tial. share, perhaps even a clear majority. of- 
the inhabitants of the city at any one point 

in time. Many sociologists in India express ` 
deep. concern over the rate. of migration, to: 
large. cities, on the ground that the cities, 
cannot provide the essential needs of those 
who throng in fromrruralareas. Again, this 

is, not an academic question. It is a live 

issue, fraught with serious consequences for; 
municipal. authorities, welfare agencies, and 

the viability of the city itself." 

The question of interaction between 
traditional. patterns of behayior or norms 
and the imported values and patterns of a; 
colonial enclave city is thrown into bold 
relief by the-massive movement of migrants. 
into the growing city. The fact that; as 
in the case of Calcutta in the nineteenth: 
century, the migrants came from Bihar and | 
Orissa, not to mention Marwar, the Punjab,’ 
and parts, of South. India, adds significantly “> 
to the. complexities of the city as well as to 
spatial. and residential discontinuities. No 
one. can understand —nineteenth-ceritury 
Calcutta. without a study of the cultural, 
linguistic, ethnic, occupational and socio- 
economic implications of the- substantial 
numbers of migrants in the city from: vari- 
ous parts of India. A city whose population 
reflects a variegated and culturally hetero- 
genous background is a very different place 
from a city: in. which one ethnic, linguistic 
or:cultural grouping has a very clear majo- 
rity, Many. functions of a city are mate- -` 
tially. influenced, by the presence of substan- 
tial. proportions of, recent. in-migrants from 
a variety of different- backgrounds and re- 
gions. At the very least, the urban. historian 
has :to be alert to the implications of this 
situation for-economic; occupational, spatia], 
social-structural,. and, related trends in the 
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: Another important problem for urban 
studies, particularly in Asia, is the useful- 
ness or even the advisability of assuming 
anything like a close interrelationship be- 
tween urbanization and industrialization. 
Models based upon European, or American, 
history take for granted a close association 
between the two, so much so that scholats 
frequently assume a causal relation. A 
paper published in India quite recently, 
accepts the validity of the western model, 
saying in part: 

Much thought has been given to 
what might explain this Caan 
urbanization and it is agreed that 
urbanization ... is directly related to 
and a consequence of industrialization, 
l.e., a shift in the distribution of the 
working force from agriculture to 
manufacture. . . 


| Even if this be so today, a moments re- 
flection should serve to dispel the notion 
that it was true in the nineteenth century. 
The colonial city, at least in India, was 
rately the product or the consequence of 
any significant degree -of industrialization. 
There were, of course, substantial cities in 
pre-industrial India while, at the same time, 
we know of the steady growth of major 
urban centers, such as Calcutta, prior to 
1900 despite a quite modest degree of indus- 
trialization. Calcutta became the second 
largest city in the British Empire by 1900, 
but at that time Calcutta had experienced 
only modest industrialization. Comparison 
of demographic and occupational data from 
the Calcutta Census of 1881 or of 1901 with 
similar data for London, New York City or 
Amsterdam, during the last half of the 
nineteenth century, will make obvious the 
small scale industrial workforce of Calcutta 
by contrast with the others, as well as the 
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heavy skew in the tertiary sector in the. 
case of Calcutta. 

Colonial rule utilized Calcutta as a pri- 
mary administrative center as well as the 
seat of the Supreme Court. For the Eng- 
lish, after 1813, it was also an important 
center for entrepot trade, carrying Indian 
raw materials away and bringing in English 
manufactured goods. Private English enter- 
prise flourished in nineteenth century 
Calcutta, as in the leading Agency Houses, 
and also banks, insurance companies, ship- 
ping companies, etc.* Up to 1848, Calcutta 
was also prominent as the seat of Indian 
mercantile houses, banians, and a few 
Anglo-Indian joint commercial ventures. 
As N. K. Sinha observes, the panic and 
crisis of 1847, accompanied by bankruptcies 
and cases of fraud, marked the virtual end 
of this period of Anglo-Indian collabora- 
tion.* Subsequently, as suggested by Raza 
and Habeeb, the English domination of the 
economy of .Calcutta- and. its environs 
"thwarted economic development in India, 
acted as an impediment in the path of tech- 
nological advances in agriculture, prevented 
the emergence of a self-reliant industrial 
sector"; and, consequently "acted as a... 
constraint on the inter-sectoral transfer... 
from the primary to the secondary 
sector...” 

' These facts not only call into question 
the relevance of models drawn from Euro- 
pean experience, which postulate a close 
link between industrialization and urbani- 
zation, but also underline for us the centra- 
lity of the role of colonial domination in 
the life of a city such as Calcutta. We 
have to ask how far and in what ways did 
the fact of colonial domination shape the 
development of the city itself, the kinds of 
land use characteristic of this kind of city, 
spatial configurations and spatial relation- 
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ships inside the city, and’ the characteristic 
relationships between the city and its hinter- 
land? We must also ask in what ways the 
colonial economic nexus shaped the occupa- 
tional patterns in the city? What range of 
occupations were required by, or facilitated 
in the colonial port city? In what ways did 
colonial overloadship select, or attract certain 
folk to the city, while discouraging others? 
What roles were left to be filled by indi- 
genous people and which roles were mono- 
polized by the colonial rulers? How much 
freedom of residence or of employment was 


granted by the colonial administration to 


indigenous people?" 

Eos coloni regime not only played a 
predominant role in the life of Calcutta 
and in its economy, it also administered 
justice, maintained law and otder, collected 
urban land rents as "zamindar" and taxed 
urban property. The Company government 
also controlled freedom of publication and: 
the press, As is well known,:in 1823, Ram- 
mohun Roy led a petition campaign against! 
the existing Press Ordinances and for free- 
dom of publication. 

Government also played a dominant 
role in support of and influence over edu- 
cation and public instruction’ in nineteenth 
century Calcutta. It is true that mission- 
aries and some Free Merchants, as well as 
prominent Hindus of Calcutta, established 
schools and colleges after 1817. “Up to 
1835, there was debate over what kinds of 
education ought to be provided and under 
whose auspices, but after 1835 the course of 
development of educational institutions 
and of the predominant curriculum was 
virtually settled, with government playing a 
prominent if not a' leading role. ‘Even pri- 
vate institutions generally sought govern- 
ment §nancial aid, which’ involved adher- 
ence to government regulations and inspec- 
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tion, After Wood's Despatch of 1854, 
government control of the educational sys” 
tem became more complete and more’ 
rationalized and.after 1857, the University 
of Calcutta, as the examining and degree’ 
granting capstohe of English style ucá- 
tion, virtüally dictated curricula for colleges, 
affiliated to it, and indirectly in secondary: 
schools which sought to prepare students to 
enter college.” Though this is not the place 
to discuss English-style education in nihe- 
teenth century Calcutta, it miust be evident 
that it had a profound effect upon various 
aspects of the lives of the inhabitants, not 
only of thle city but of Bengal. As one 
important consequence of the development 
of English-style education in cutta, 
dozens of indigenous societies and institu- 
tions came into being and played their 
part in the life of the city, in innovation 
and change, in diffusion of ideas and know- 
ledge, and in scientific, cultural and political 
advance. One could write a history of : 
Calcutta largely in terms of these organi- 
zations and what they accomplished or tried 
to accomplish and how this shaped the life 
of the burgeoning city. ` 

Closely associated with English-style 
education and. the new variety of innova- 
tive organizations and societies’ it spawned, 
was the rise of the newspaper press, journals _ 
and journalism. English initiative may 
well have been crucial in the launching of 
the press and of magazines and newspapers, 
but by the 1830s a growing number of 
Indian inhabitants of Calcutta had launch- 
ed indigenous journals or newspapers. These 
journals played an important tole in the 
growth and development of the city. 
Obvertly, the indigenous press did all it 
could to influence government, as well as 
the municipal administration, to adopt poli- 
cies and procedures in public LL 
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affairs in accordance with public opinion. 
The press also articulated and shaped the 
formation of public opinion while, at the 
same time, 1t drew the attention of govern- 
ment to such opinion, voicing grievances, 
petitions and reform proposals. At the same 
time, the newspaper press played a promi- 
nent role in diffusing new ideas, populariz- 
ing innovative measures, and stimulating 
vigorous debate on a wide variety of topics. 
Had it not been for the press and the new, 
voluntary societies and associations, Calcutta 
in the 19th century would have been a far 
different place. The press also played an 
important role, especially in the last three 
decades of the 19th century in extending 
the influence of Calcutta out through the 
hinterland and in informing people in 
Calcutta of developments and trends 
abroad, in other parts of India, and in re- 
mote parts of Bengal? In so far as there 
was protest against English rule and an 
effort to'break the bonds of dependence, it 
was the leading organs of public opinion 
and the new political associations of the 
1870s and 1880s which sought to express 
these views and propagate them. 

As architects frequently state: Form; 
follows function. This dictum is equally 
true for cities. Study of the history of 
growth of a leading port city, a center of 
extensive entrepot trade and commerce, 
and the "funnel" through which passed the 
raw materials of eastern and northern India 
as well as the manufactured goods and 
products of England, can tell us a great 
deal about the nature of that kind of city 
in its physical layout as well as its economic 
structures and social organization, The. 
typical functions carried on within the 
city strongly influence the patterns. of 
employment therein. Urban land utiliza- 
tion is considerably affected by the econo- 
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mic functions and modes of production 
or of commerce of the city. à number 
of studies have demonstrated the clear . 
tendency for certain occupations or pro- 
fessions to "cluster," ie., to attract the 


physical presence of one or more ancillary 
or serine i 1 


. For example, tailoring. 
establishments clustering near major duh 


outlets.” In the case of a colonial city like 
Calcutta, the "cluster" effect may be vital 
to the core functions of the city as dic- 
tated by colonial decision-maki More- 
over, in cities like Calcutta, another variety 
of clustering must be taken account of: 
the division of the city between the Euro- 
pean residential, business and administra- 
tive areas and the native residential and 
commercial sections, This carries with it 
a dichotomy between trade and service 
locales tied to the European, or to the in- 
digenous, parts of town. In colonial 
Calcutta, the Euro _city contained 
government ` buildings, : banks, "shipping 
and insurance  compqnjes, department 
stores, theatres, museums, major libraries 
and the most important clubs, not to 
mention parks, cricket fields, pore. 
and major hospitals. Many of these insti- 
tutions, designed primarily to serve Euro- 
peans and a few wealthy, educated Indian 
collaborators, were hardly to be found in 
north Calcutta. More work, however, 
needs to be done in identifying and ana- 
lysing the "cluster" effect and its impli- 
cations, in a colonial "dual" city. 

It is implicit in the comment just made, 
that as the colonial rulers change their 
goals and/or their techniques or proce- 
dures, there will follow changes in urban 
function, in patterns of urban employ- 
ment, in spatial relationships, in urban 
land uses and in social relationships. As 


these changes take place, the alien ways, 
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of. doing things or. of organizing functions 
and linkages will, to some extent, be 
diffused out in the population of the city. 
At this point the nature of.the interactions 
between the rulers and the inhabitants of 
the city becomes significant, Put in simple 
terms, if the local populace is limited al- 
most entirely to the..role of “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water", the diffusion 
of alien ideas, values, and modes of be- 
havior will be limited and relatively un- 
differentiated. If however, the colonial 
regime. utilizes the indigenous population 
in other capacities, such as clerks, account- 
keepers, subordinate officials or teachers, 
‘the diffusion of the alien language as well 
as of alien procedures, styles of manage- 
ment, values and ideas will be much more 
extensive. It is clear from the record that 
the Government of India provided western- 
` style “education. early in the nineteenth 
century -primari because - government 
needed clerks ped subordinates who could 
manage records and ublic business in 
English. This sud mundane objec- 
tive did ‘not however prevent the spread 
of western education which conveyed a 
host of new attitudes, ideas and percep- 
tions of desirable change among those who 
were educated. The consequences of 
western education in Calcutta were quite 
far-reaching, perhaps largely unexpected 
and unforeseen. Our concern is with the 
implications of the widening diffusion of 
such notions and practices for thé life of 
the city. How, or in what ways, did new 
knowledge change the city? These 
changes may be essentially on the surface, 
or they may have far reaching conse- 
quences. Since Calcutta was under colo- 
nial control, the inhabitants were not free 
to choose only those innovations tbey pre- 
ferred, - Many innovative ideas were dic- 


` dents. . 
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tated by the value-preferences of the rulers. : 
This was true of changes in patterns of 
land use, in. the organization of. urban 
space, in the creation of parks, churches, 
cemetaries, palatial government buildings, 
cricket fields -and "A grounds, as well as , 
in European arrangements for urban infra- 
structure and amenities such as water 
mains, sewage disposal systems, harbor and 
dock areas, and somewhat later in the 
century, gas street lighting, tram lines, 
wide metalled avenues, and multi-story 
hotels. Schools and colleges for European- 
style education, as well as museums, gal- 


leries and modern libraries required inno-.. ^ 


vations in building practices and styles, as 
did European ideas of separation of resi- 
dential areas from business or office zones. 
European ideas of nuclear family | with > 
private residence-cum-garden were in many 
ways quite different from traditional 
Hindu concepts. of the patriarchal dwelling 
place of an extended Bu with depen-. 
I 
l va ee i 
The point is that the historian of the. 
colonial port city must be alert to and- 
analytical regarding: innovations -and 
changes which modify or alter urban space 
and urban landscape, residential patterns 
and the scale and character of urban, 
amenities. The historian is not asked to 
judge which patterns may be "better", or 
from whose point-of-view. He is con- 
cerned with the way the character of the 
city changes and with the significance of 
such changes for the life of the inhabi- 
tants. He is of course, also concerned. 
with study of the changes brought about 
by changing technology, changing com- 
munications patterns and changing pat- 
terns and habits of work, Let me cite but 
one graphic example of what is meant, 
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-Early in the nineteenth century, there 


were in Calcutta numbers of small trading. 


and small “handicrafting undertakings, pre- 
dominantly in the so-called’ native part of 
the city. Most of these undertakings were 
shop-cum-residence and the quantities of 
goods moving into or out from the pre- 
mises were small. Porters or pack animals 
could move all such goods in and out 
readily and economically. Small establish- 
ments of this scale could profitably utilize 
and depend upon natrow lanes or even 
foot paths. Large scale transport would 
have- been wasteful from their vantage 
point. However, when the T 

wered factory system crept into the city, 
Ane Pers dca were i erated. The 
factory employs not ten 


materials must enter the factory gates, 
while each day substantial quantities of 
. finished, - manufactured products must be 


sent off to warehouses, to marshalling” 


yards, on barges or on large trucks. The 


space and transport needs of a modern fac- 


ut 500 opera- - 
tives, Each day large quantities of raw , 
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tory are qualitatively different from those 
of a craftsman’s shop where owner, wife, 
children and two assistants or peons live 
and work. The modification or alteration 
of traditional ways of working and of 
earning a living affect social structures and 
social relationships, and very often involve 
new forms of social mobility. But, they 
also affect and alter urban landscopes and 
the priorities in urban land utilization. 
Thus it is that urban historians say: Form 
follows function and changes in the latter 
imply changes in the former. By asking 
valid and relevant questions about these 
matters, we may be able to formulate test- 
able hypotheses. Research by a number 
of scholars, drawn from several disciplines, 
can then contribute to a growing body of 
knowledge from which we all may draw, 
along with urban planners, urban admi- 
nistrators and -related urban developers. 
That way, it might come to be possible to 
avoid some of the ad boc and totally un- 
planned development which carries such a 


very high social cost with it. 
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Peasantary’: The Working of the colonial legal 
system in nineteenth century Sri Lanka," in 
B. I. Crane and N. G. Barrier, op. çit, 107- 
141. Dr. Samaraweera focusses on the bad “fit” 
between the imported English legal system and 
the traditional social order of rural Ceylon last 
centuty. His paper makes clear the ways in 
which the imported patterns of thought and 
action failed to mesh in any meaningful syn- 
thesis with traditional norms or patterns. 

™ By now several scholars have brought out 
volumes of selections from newspapers an 
journals in nineteenth-century Calcutta, — See 
for example, Benoy Ghose, Selections from 
English ` Periodicals of — Nineteentb-Centw 
Bengal, Vol. Ill. 1849-56, (Calcutta, 1980). 
Prof. Ghose has published several volumes of 
these selections, A, Das Gupta, (ed.), Calcutta 
Gazette, Selections. The Days of Jobn Com- 
pany, 1824-32, (Alipore, 1959) ; W, S. Seton- 

(ed.), Selections from the Calcutta 
Gazette, 1784-1823, 3 Vols. (Calcutta, 1868) ; 
S. Das (ed.), Selections from the Indian Journals, 
(Calcutta, 1963). Some of these selections are 
drawn from English journals of Calcutta, but 
many still prove useful as including observa- 
tions on trends and movements in Bengal and 
in Calcutta as viewed by the ruling elite. Their 
interpretations of Indian society were often seri- 
ously biassed, but the topics they chose to 
comment upon are interesting and can shed 
light on the interaction between rulers and 
ruled. 

* A. W. Croft, D.P.I, (Bengal), “Report on 
the Vernacular Newspa for 1881," No. 
2733 (Calcutta, 30 April 1882), N.A.I. 

From an annex to the official “Annual 
Report” for Bengal for 1886, “Particulars of 
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Vernacular Newspapers published in the Lower 
Provinces and in Assam in the year 1886 .....” 
NAL 

= “Report on Native Papers (Bengal," week 
ending 4 July 1885, No. 27 of 1885. 

7 “Report on Native Papers (Bengal),” week 


endin 11 July 1885, No. 28 of 1885. 
“Report on Native Pa (Bengal)," 
week cnding 18 July 1885, No. 29 of 


1885. 
9 “Report on Native Papers  (Bengal)," 
week «nding 18 July 1885, No. 29 of 


1885. 

= “Report on Native Pa 
ending 8 August 1885, No. 32 of 1885. 

2 "Report on Native Papers (Bengal" week 
ending 15 August 1885, No. 33 of 1885; 
and week ending 12 September 1885, No. 37 
vf 1885. 

* "Report on Native Papers (Bengal),” week 
dud 31 October 1885, PDT pres 

*? “Report on Native Papers (Bengal),” week 
ending 20 February 1886, No. 8 of 1886, 
T ANE ending 27 February 1886, No. 9 of 

^E, T. Hobsbawm, ‘From Social History to 
the History of Society," in, Daedalus, 100, 1; 
(Winter, 1971), 34. In a recent artide on 
urbanisti in India, Rashmi Mayur draws atten- 
tion to serious blems facing contemporary 
city planners and municipal administrators due 
to rapic and ge sou growth is size of the 
largest cities, e comments on the fact that 
the large cities in India “are growing more 
rapidly than the capacity of the economy as 
a whole to achieve substantial net gains of a 
self-generating type which would allow suffi- 
cient margin for ‘social investment’......urban 
social structure reflects institutions. ....of rural 
India, determining policies and influencing 
e EE fuss conflict with the building 
up of a y and progressive urban soci 
ME (there is also ee relationshi hc 
tween the city an e hinterland...... t of 
120 milions in (Indian) cities, about 66 mil- 
lions cat now be accommodated at ‘acceptable’ 
levels o: living..." in Mayur, "Process of 
Urbanizetion and Problems of Urban and Re- 

ional Development,” in, S. Manzoor Alam 
and G, Ram Reddy, Socio-Economic Develop- 
ment, (Eombay, 1978), 61. 


(Bengal),” week 
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CALCUTTA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


"M. S. A. Rao, (ed.), Urban Sociology in 
India, A Reader and Source Book, p. 3. 

* N. K. Bose, “Some Problems of Urbaniza- 
tion,” in Man in Indsa, 42, 2, (1962), a 
See also, R. I. Crane, “Urbanism in India,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 60 (March, 
1955) 363-370, for a discussion of pre-Euro- 
pean cities in India, Sources used are largely 
drawn from accounts of early Europei Tra- 
velles before 1500 A.D. ` 

3R, L Crane, “Research Problems in Nie: 
teenth Century Developments „in a Colonial 
Metropolis: Calcutta” in ALLS. Newsletter, 
VII, 2, (1980), 20-24. 

#5. N, Mukherjee, “Class, Caste and Poli- 
tics tn Calcutta, 1815-38,” in E. Leach & S. 
N. Mukherjee, Elites in Sowtb Asia, (Cam- 
bridge, 1970), passim. 

9] McGuire, "The Local " Organizational 
Basis of Social Relationships Among Hindus 
in Calcutta in the Latter Part of the Nineteenth 
Century,” in K. Ballhatchet & John Harrison, 
(ed.), The City im South Asia, Pre-Modern 
& Modern, (London, 1980), 257-278. 


“For an incisive discussion of implications 
of colonial controls in Asia, see the chapter 
by A, D. King, “Colonialism ‘and the Deve- 
lopment of the Modern Asian City: Some 
Theoretical Considerations," in Ballhatchet and 
Harrison. op. cit., 1-19. Professor King em- 
phasises the relationship between "value sys- 
tems and social organization TE nand the deve- 
lopment of city systems -. ” From this stance, 
he probes the peculiar ways in which Indian 
cities grew as a result of the impact of English 
city structures and values upon the growth of 
places such as Delhi or Calcutta. The most 
obvious aspect of this was the clear-cut sepa- 
ration between the physical layout of the 
European sector of the city and the “native” 
quarter. King, op. cit, p. 1, 4-5. 

“Eric Lamperd, “American Historians and 
the Studv of Urbanization,” in American His- 
torical Review, 67, (October, 1961), 49-61. 
And, S. Thernstrom. “Reflections on the New 
Urban History, in Daedalus, 100, 2, (Spring, 
1971), 359-75 ; 359. 

$E. J. Fisher, “the Development of London 
as a Cenue of Conspicuous Consumption in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century”, in in 
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Transactions of the Royal Historical Sonety, 
4th Series, XXX, (1948). 
a5, Thernstrom, op. cit., 
“ Thernstrom, loc. cit. 
5 Moonis Raza and Anya Habeeb, “Charac- 
teristics of Colonial Urbanization—A Cas 
Study of the Satellitic ‘Primacy’ of Calcutta 
(1850-1921)," in S. Manzoor Alam and V. V. 
Pokshishevsky, (ed.), Urbanization in Deve- 
rd Countries, (Hyderabad, A.P, ; 1976), 


Daedalus, 361. 


: 1 Moonis Raza & Atiya Habeeb, loc. cit. 


* ]bid., p. 186. 

* Raza: and Habeeb, op. cit., 187. 

9 Ibid., 188. 

9 T awrence Stone, “Prosopography,” in 


Daedalus, 100, 1, (Winter, 1971), 46-79 ; 46. 

5 Stone, loc. cit. 

ƏR. Mayur, op. cit., in S, Manzoor Alam 
& G. Ram Reddy, Socio-Economic Develop- 
ment, 61. He points out that large in-migra- 
tion from rural areas has difficult implications 
for the development of the city. Moonis Raza 
& Atya Habeeb, op. cit., also speak in appre- 
hensive tones of ‘the flow of impoverished rural 
folk into Calcutta in search of sustenance. 
Similar concems are evident in the papers pre- 
sented at a session of the Sub-Panel on Migra- 

tion at the XV Indian Sociological Conference, 
under -the chairmanship of Professor M. S. A. 
Rao, at Meerut University on Nov, 2, 1980. 
(Mimeographed) Professor Rao has provided 
a valuable introductory essay for the Sub-Panel. 
In it he outlines some crucial features of the 
mue of people from countryside into 
cities, “Some Aspects of Sociology of 
Mun "A Working Paper." - 

9 M. S. Gore and J. C. Sharma, “Urbaniza- 
tion, Industrialization & Diversification in Em- 
ployment,” in S. Manzoor Alam & G. Ram 
Reddy, op. cit.. 42. 

“P, J. Marshall, “Private British Investment: 
in Eighteenth Century Bengal" in, Bengal Past 
and Present, LXXXVI, 2, 54, points out that 
the East India Company facilitates English 
enterprise around Calcutta in indigo planting, 
mining end canal construction, as. well as ship 
construction and building : of houses, ware- 
houses and office buildings in Calcutta, In: 
some cases, when government let contracts for 
projects to private contractors, provisions were 
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often made "for eventual purchase by the 
Company of works and stock...”, p. 56. N. 
K. Sinha has given an excellent, brief account 
of economic activity in Calcutta in the first 
half of the nineteenth centüry, making clear 
the primacy of commerce and the dependent 
role of Indian merchants and commission 
agents. “Indian Business Enterprise: — Its 
Failure in Calcutta (1800-1848),” in Bengal 
Past and Present, LXXXVI, 2, 112-123. 

SN. K. Sinha, op. cit, 119-120. 

* Moonis Raza and Atiya-Habeeb, op. cit., 
188-89. © ; 

8 Rev, J. Long, Selections from Unpublished 
Records of Government for the years 1748- 
1767, edited by Mahadevaprasad Saha, (Cal- 
cutta, 1973) (First edition 1869), passim. Many 
of the "selections" given by Long exhibit de- 
“tailed regulation by the Company's govem- 
ment of rights of residence, taxes an tolls, 
legal rates of wages, control of markets and of 

e prices, etc, in the ek town of Cal- 
cutta, After 1813 man these powers were 
lost, or at least relaxed, but government sti 
played a major role in the life and the eco- 
nomy of the city. In part this stemmed from 
the fact that the Company had held Calcutta 
as a zamindary and had the traditional power 
to regulate land use and to lease on pattas to 
inhabitants. 

,* On 19th century English-style education in 
Calcutta, see: R. I. Crane, “Transfer of West- 
ern Education to India," in W. B. Hamilton, 
(ed.), The Transfer of Institutions, (Durham, 
1964), 108-138, Also, R, I. Crane, “Techni- 
cal’ Education and Economic Development in 
India before World War One", in C. A. 
Anderson and M. J. Bowman, (ed.), Edwca- 
tion «nd Economic Development, (Chicago, 
1965), 167-201, explores the effects, an 
failures, of types of technical, education in India, 
largely in the 19th century, G. S. A. Ranking, 
“History of the College of Fort William. In- 
stalment No. L in Bengal Past and Present, 
VII, (Jan-June, 1911) 1-295 A. Mukherjee, 
Reform and Regeneration in Bengal, 1774-1823, 
(Calcutta, 1968), passim, traces the origins of 
Western education and the important role of 
government and its agencies, such as the 
General ‘Committee of Public Instruction; B, 
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Ghose, Banglar Naba Jagriti, (Calcutta, 1355 
B.S} 54-57, 67-68 ; H. Seth, Prachin Kalikata 
Parichay, (Calcutta, 1952), 276-286 ; C. Lu- 
shington, The History, Design and Present 
State of......Institutions founded by the British 
in-....-Galentta, (Calcutta, 1824), 160-161 E. 

9 A, Mukheree, Reform and Regeneration in 
Bengal, op. cat, 116-121. A. Poddar, Re 
náissánte in Bengal, Quests arid Confrontations 
1800-1860, (Simla, 1970), 229-237, examines 
the vital sole of education, voluntary bodies, 
ant! the media in modern Calcutta, He ásserts 
that “ ... the progress of the intellectual. move: 
ment syüchionzed with the urban transfor- 
ination of ‚Calcutta which became itè nursery 
-<> Susobhan C. Sarkar discüss&$ important 
aspects of the intellectual “ferment” in 19th 
centitty Calcutta in, “The Conflict within the 
Bengal Renaissance,” Bengal Past and Present, 
86, 2, 107-111. The innovative political Func- 
tion of the new volintary orfanizhtións if 
Calcutta is diséttssed by Chittabrata Palit, 
“George Thompson and the Birth of Political 
Organization in Bengel,” in Bengal Past 4nd 
Present, LXXXVI, I, (1967), 17-30. Also, Š. 
Das,-(ed.), Selections from the Indian Journals,” ` 
(Clow, dde I, 159, for an post á 

cutta volunt organization eng: in 
active social sid Pag Benoy Ghose Selec- 
ions from English Periodicals of Nineteenth 
Century Bengal, III, 1849-56, (Calcutta, 1980), 
passim, sheds valuable light on press debates, 
growth of female education, the Calcutta Book 
Society, the Howrah Institute, Government Tax. 
ation, the so-called ‘Dissenter’s Marriage Act, 
national education, Hindu polygamy, plans for 
improved town street lighting, the progress of 
the “Native Widows and Orphans Fund”, 
widow re-metrriage, the Calcutta press, the 
Mahommedan Association, the Bengal Club, 
the Calcutta Society, urban pauperism, and 
forced labour. This brief ere should sug- 
gest the variety of stimulating topics discussed 
and debated in the short span of six years in’ 
the metropolis, ` 

8 R, S: Mathur, Jaipur Walled City, 4 Study 
of Changing Pattern of Commercial Structure, 
(Jaipur, 1978), discusses “clustering” (p. iti), 
and passim, . ; 3 


REFORM FROM WITHIN AND THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF 
DALL’S CALCUTTA MISSION: - INITIAL PHASE (1855-58) 


“ASOKNATH MUKHOPADHYAY 
Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta 


It-ts strange that the Calcuttans of today 
‘are oblivious of the gentleman who only 
a century ago was looked upon as ‘the most 
widely known member probably of the 
whole Calcutta community’." While put- 
ting the portrait of Charles Henry Appleton 
Dal on the wall of the Town Hall they 
marked him as ‘one of the best friends that 
India ever had’, The Town Hall the 
portrait with its plaque and the memory 
of the gentleman all are now lost to the 
public. : ' 

Charles Dall was born in Baltimore im 
1816, educated in Boston Franklin School 
and Harvard University, and joined the 
Unitarian Church in 1841. He worked for 
the oppressed class in America and Canada 
before coming to India. As a missionary of 
the American Unitarian Association 
(A U A), he arrived in Calcutta in 1855 
in his fortieth year with a delicate health 
but obstinate determination to revive the 
rationalist movement that Rammohun had 
started over three decades earlier. He spent 
the rest of his long life as a social activist! 
in this metropolis and committed himself to 
almost all issues of social relevance until 
his death in 1886, 

Dall played a very significant role in the 
intellectual history of Bengal. He endea- 
voured to bring about an acculturated envi- 
ronment conducive to social pro He 
established a number of: schools, spread 
liberal education to the boys and gir s be- 


longing to both middle class and the poor 
and to those who sought vocational training 
for building new career. He believed that 
reform comes from within and therefore 
preferred guiding the inherent force of the 
society to taking leadership himself. He 
brought the Bengali mind into contact with 
the ferment of ideas generated in the 
West. In the inter-active process of cross- 
cultural contact Dall himself accepted some 
changes in his religious outlook and in his 
social behaviour as well. He became a 
Brahmo and styled himself ‘A Brahmo 
follower of Christ.’ 

. His brand of syncretism made him 
different from all other missionaries who 
came to India for establishing a superior 
influence through conversions. Primarily 
on account of the same phenomenon Dail 
was considered a failure by the Unitarian 
church, Nor was he received unquestion- 
ingly by the Indian society, mainly because 
of his uncompromising loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. This anomalous position of Dall 
made him a highly controversial person- 
ality but a very significant historical cha- 
racter who experimented in coming to 
terms with the realities of the Bengali 
middle-class consciousness. 

Dall inspired a stir in the contemporary 
society for his stand against traditionalism 
which brought him in the lime light in his 
lifetime. The reformist ideas he cham- 
pioned had all been assimilated and inter- 
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nalised in the indigenous progressive move- 
ments. This robbed him of his special 
identity and might explain the reason why 
he was doomed to oblivion after his death. 

Of late, scholars have started taking in- 
terest in Dall. The most significant con- 
tributions are perhaps the works of Lavan’, 
Kop? and Price* In this essay I attempt 
to recount the preparatory phase of the uni- 
tarian movement under Dalls leadershi 
emphasising its interactions with the Cal. 
‘cutta Brahmo Samaj. 

The topic is restricted within, about three 
years from the eve of that phase of the 
Bengal Renaissance that started a little be- 
fore the Mutiny and ended with the for- 
mation of the National Congress charac- 
terized by the awakening of an awareness 
of the right to stand against external autho- 
tity. . 
he Derozian Shoshee Chunder Dutt, 
while explaining the position and impor- 
tance of Yo Bengal in his article pub- 
lished in Sedes Magazine, hinted Pan 
their feeling for a new faith? Charles 
Brooks, the poet-preacher of the American 
Unitarian church visited India in 1854, He 
took a note of the Derozian’s message. On 
his return Brooks awakened sufficient in- 
terest of the American Unitarian Ássocia- 
tion in establishing a missionary station in 
India. Dall opted for the dard enter- 
prise and was commissioned on February 
22, 1855. 

Dall was free to choose his activity base, 
and was quick to see that of all che places 
the city of Calcutta would be the most 
suitable place for his work in India. From 
Brooks' report he learnt that the societies in 
Bengal were already in the process of 
change. The movements of Young Bengal 
and that of the Society of Vedantists 
(Brahmos) were clear indications of a possi- 
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bihty that his mission would like to explore, 

From the inception of his mission Dall 
was appreciative of the great spiritual im- 
port of the Brahmo movement that could 
possibly be a major force to call forth a 
desired change toward social, cultural and 
moral advancement. This appreciation 
steadily deepened while he studied the situ- 
ation closely after taking up the abandoned 
task of the earlier movement originated in 
1821 by Raja Rammohun Roy, ‘a unitarian 
Hindu follower of Christ’ in. collaboration 
with Rey. William Adam, a Christian 
missionary who embraced Unitarianism 
through the influence of Rammohun. The 
movement was original and raised out of 
the social context. It had the support of 
such eminent personalities as Dwarkanath 
and Prosanna Coomer Tagores, and David 
Hare.’ 

Meanwhile the Brahmo Samaj had 
undergone some basic changes in its theo- 
sophical principles in 1850, and thereafter 
it could not appositely be called a society 
of Vedantists as referred to by Brooks.’ The 
infallibility of Vedas and the  Vedanta— 
the vedanta pratipadya satya dharma—was 
discarded by the rationalist section under 
the leadership of Akshay Kumar Datta. 
The first Brahmo scripture entitled Brabma 
Dharma was compiled by Devendranath 
out of the PEST Bride portions of the 
Hindu sacred books with some modification 
and change. He also introduced a revised 
form of rituals for the Brahmos. With all 
these a fence was built up around a new 
form of orthodoxy, and Brahmoism was 
being observed as a liberal wing of tradi- 
tional Hinduism. By that time the Amc- 
rican Unitarians, too, had built up a new 
fence around an orthodox ‘Unitarianism, in 
place of Calvinism, and some of them 


were already beginning to fear that ‘liberty 
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in religion might bring with it more danger 
than blessings”, Dall, too, possibly found 
the ‘temperamental affinity between some 
of the rationalist members of the Tattva- 
bodhini Sabha, the organ for the propaga- 
tion of Brahmoism, and the Transcendent- 
alists of America. Many of the members 
were Young Bengal or of similar spirit. Both 
the Transcendentalists and' these’ radical 
members of Tattvabodhini were socially iso- 
lated groups. Nevertheless with their aboli- 
tionist philosophy they were consistently 
threatening traditionalism. Such a reading 
is borne out-by the evidence of the grow- 
ing popularity of the Emerson-Parker lite- 
rature that Dall circulated among these 
members of the Bengali intelligentsia.” 
Dall based his hope on these radicals for 
pursuing his reformist programmes, though 
it might not be incorrect to say that his 


mental make up was more akin to that of ` 


the moderates. The “‘orientalism’” in his 
nature" stood against ‘his total identification 
with the radicals, This points out a remark- 
able trait of Dall, that he valued more the 
reformist activism than his personal spiritual 
statids which suffered change under the com- 
pulsion of his social philosophy. Though 
Dall viewed moral values in terms of the 
p activity of the divine Being, curi- 
ously enough, his social philosophy was 
founded on natural law rather than on divine 
authority. He tended to relate ethical stan- 
dards to facts by defining "good" in terms 
of social aon. Dall’s belief in 
abiding goodness of human nature prompt- 
ed him to defend natural rights and equality. 
. Unitarians were acknowledgedly trans- 
mitters of current thoughts." Ball brought 
with him two large boxes full of books con- 
taining the finest seed-thoughts destined to 
produce rich harvests in India’s receptive 
minds.” Obviously they also contained 
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some seeds of conflict that took years to be 
resolved by collective agreement in America. 
In India, Dall alone had to bear with them 
the rest of his life with a soothing convic- 
tion that ‘in these things God does men to 
differ’.* The other thing he had brought 
with him was a ‘Letter of Instruction’™ 
drawn up by Henry Mules, the Secretary 
of AUA, maintaining all through a mode- 
rate unitarian tone except when js came up 
with the advice to make inquiries about the 
Society of Vedantists and expressed anxiety 
to learn if there were hopeful ways of ex- 
tending ‘Christian influence’. It distinctly 
sounds a different note than that of his 
earlier instruction: ‘Give yourself to the 
life of usefulness as a servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. But it was up to Dall to 
interpret the ‘Christian influence.’ Dall was 
not expected to carry mere doctrinal dis- 
cussions and sectarian strifes; he was to 
cultivate friendly relations with the mission- 
aries of other denominations, and to try to 
make them feel that he was labouring mot 
for a sect. The letter was full of practical 
advice and there it had its merits. 

Dall was everfaithful to his apostolic 
charge in spirit and life. He followed every 
word of the letter meticulously, rather 
slavishly, but took some liberty within the 
semantic bounds of the words. But that 
was enough to carry him eventually beyond 
the limits of all conventions of a liberal 
Christianity as propagated by AUA, whose 
confidence in Dall was so much disturbed 
on hearing of his becoming a Brahmo, in 
1871, that they required some testimonials 
of Dall’s associates for restoring the peace 
of their minds." AUA had their own 
reasons for all these at that point of time.” 

The forms and doctrines of Unitarianism 
were transient. The history shows that 
there was a steady drive toward freedom, 
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reason, and tolerance. But the situation at 
tlie time of Dall's commission was, in fact, 
very upsetting. A year or so before, AUA 
sét forth a long statement of belief they 
held in order to defend Unitartanism 
against a charge of infidelity and ration- 
alism. It was only natural that the manage- 
mient under such a situation would not be 
pléased with any sort of radical action on 
the part of their official at a foreign station. 
Anyway, they had been less worried about 
Dall whom they knew to be moderate in 
óutlook and more Christian than his con- 
temporary Transcendentalists were. 
During his early years Dall had to take 
his steps cautiously in following the direc- 
tiotis of AUA. Nevertheless, the first 
move he took proved to be a faux pas. He 
was excommunicated by the Calcutta 
Brahmo Samaj within a few months of his 
airival. He had been rather hasty and did 
fot wait for being familiarised with the 
necessary local antécedents. If he did so he 
would have known better ways of approach- 
ing the antagonism of Devendranath to- 
ward Christianity, and thus won half the 
. battle by availing himself of the tact, fore- 
" sight and earnestness of that great organizer. 
Debendranath shared with Rammohun 
many qualities of a social leader. But he 
lacked the variety of interest that Ram- 
mohun had.” It is said that Debendranath 
had no ‘width of outlook’. But he had a 
‘broad mind’ full of generous spirit. Many 
a time he displayed this remarkable quality 
in his dealings with the rebellious Brahmos 
who had shaken off his authority. It was 
also a fact that he brought the diverse ele- 
ments of society including the radicals 
uhder the banner of Tattvabodhini Sabha.” 
This act must have demanded an accom- 
modating and hospitable spirit. Dall could 
explote ways to win over this grand spirit 
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of his by selling some of his reformist ideas 
(e.g., temperance). But before that he 
should ‘have established the fact that his 
mission was not for proselytizing. The 
contemporary missionary history of Bengal 
made his position ridiculous and utterly 
difficult for making such an attempt. The 
Duffs had blocked his approach by their 
overzealous conversion programmes. 

Moreover, at that point of time Dall 
himself was not much against proselytizing. 
He took some five years to learn through 
the blunders he made in baptizing the 
characters like Philip Ganguli and Abdul 
Masih that cultural conversions would be 
much more effective means to spread the 
Christian influence.” A decade later he had 
to reinterpret ‘Christian influence’ ın more 
abstract terms in order to increase ‘his ac- 
ceptability within the social system.? 

When in 1855 Dall approached him, 
Debendranath could surely read his mind 
and find out his emotion and passion for 
Christ the Saviour as well as all his incli- 
nations. Debendranath’s strong feeling 
against Christianity made their relation a 
little uneasy from the beginning. 

All the same there had been some pros- 
pects for establishing a bond between these 
two devout men. Urge for social improve- 
ment came to them naturally ‘out of their 
inherent mental make up. Both of them 
aspired for one religion in India, so that 
“all dissentions would come to an end, all 
would be united in common brotherhood, 
her former valour and power would be re- 
vived, and finally she would regain her 
freedom”. To gain such ends Debendra- 
nath resolved to propagate Brahmoism by 
founding it on the philosophical base of 
Upanisads—the essence of the Vedas. The 
Upanisads with all their import and ele- 
gance had a profound appeal to: Debendra- 
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nath, But that was not the primary con- 
sideration for him to embrace them as the 
basis of Brahmo religion. He also did con- 
sider the necessary social impact—the effec- 
tiveness of their authority in makin 
Brahmoism readily acceptab c to people al 
over India. It certainly speaks of his prag- 
iñatism, and, particularly, of his cautious 
social attitude. It partly explains the reason 
fot his staunch adherence to traditionalism,- 
dnd his intolerance about Christianity as 
well; : A 

Öbviously ftom such à position it was 
not possible for Devendranath to -tesporid 
- favourably to Dall’s plea: for Christian 
teaching.. Dall tried in vain to remind him 
of Rammohun’s call for following the ethi- 
cal Christ, but felt dejected when Deben- 
dranath discarded all that Rammohun had 
said of Christ as weakness and ertor of their 
great founder. He was also much discon- 
tented when Debendranath in one of his 
setvices quoted from the New Testament 
without teferring to the source. 

In regard to the question of social im- 
provement they largely disagreed with each 
other. Debendranath never. admitted Dall’s 
view that India needed a vast social recon- 
struction. He must have found in such 
views an element of danger to his stand for 
social continuity. Dall’s emphasis on Chris- 
tian teaching quickened his decision against 
Dall’s coming to-the Brahmo Samaj to sway 
its members with provocative ideas. Deben- 
dranath told Dall that he was not welcome 
in his Samaj. 

The incident can be seen as a boon in 
disguise, primarily because it helped polariz- 
ing the progressive elements of the society 
and opening up new forums for argumenta- 
tion in Medis and defining the social 
ills and problems." Moreover, Dall could 
not do all that he wanted to do if he had 
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participated with the Calcutta Brahmo, 
Samaj. Many of his reformist aspirations 
would go straight against their conservative 
policies. The conflict was inevitable. The 
Tattvabodhini Sabha had encouraged some. 
important ‘issues of social reform but failed 
to obtain the necessary support from all its 
sections for achieving any success. The 
Brahmo Samaj as a whole represented a 
dissenting force. The rebellious spirit of 
founder was sacrificed to make room for a 
more sober middle-class temperament of 
the mid-Victorians whose passivity in mat- 
ters of social reform developed out of an 
innate desire for stability. Their leader, 
Debendranath, had the vision to recognise 
the social needs. Nevertheless, he seemed 
to be suffering from an insurmountable 
anxiety that the link between the Samaj 
and the larger Hindu public should not be 
unduly strained." The basic urge for stabi- 
lity also explains the growth and popularity 
of positivism. Even the most progressive 
minds among the positivists could not dis- 
regard the taboos of desacar. 

“Dall was able to see this point. He did 
not resign, but reacted to this move of the 
Calcutta Brahmo Samaj in an ingenious 
manner. In reply to Debendranath’s curt 
dismissal Dall designed a long strategic line 
to enervate the opposing force by dismantl- 
ing a section of Fentecbodhini Sabha. By 
1858 the rupture took place. Dall hel 
organizing a new association called ‘Ram- 
mohun Roy Society’ that emerged later as 
the Hitoisini Sabha.” They began to meet 
separately in different places and time." 
The Sabha had a different sort of outlook 
and reform programme as its name sug- 
gests. Dall already identified some twenty 
progressive personalities as possible sup- 
porters of the Unitarian cause. Some of 
them were Brahmos, some  Derozians,, 
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mostly members of the Tattvabodhini 
Sabha. Dall ‘helped’ twelve people who be- 
lieved in the right-of free thinking to form 
the association. One of them was Kanailal 
Pain? a prominent member of the group of 
Akshay Kumar Datta. 
© Dall did not come in the forefront but 
took all care to inspire a favourable impulse 
for progressive reform ‘from within’. The 
Hitoisini Sabha discussed the view point of 
Rammohun regarding Christianity as well 
as the teachings of the Unitarians, includ- 
ing Channing’s arguments against Calvin- 
ism, and the Transcendentalist preachings 
of Parker. They believed with John Locke 
that all our knowledge ıs gained through 
perceptions. Rammohun dele in his 
Tuhfat-ul Muwabbidin" all sbastras are 
fallible, that this untverse is governed by 
His laws alone. Rammohun’s works on 
Christianity clearly proved that he believed 
only in select portions of the Bible, parti- 
cularly, in the precepts of Jesus. He be- 
lieved in the precepts of Jesus as he did in 
a hundred other physical, moral and poli- 
tical principles. 
* Tt was high time to remind the society 
of the teachings of Rammohun—the deist 
guided by pure reason. This was one of the 
objectives of the Hitoisini Sabha. One of 
its associates, Rakhaldas Halder wrote to 
Debendranath in a private letter about the 
decadent condition of the Brahmo Samaj. 
He regretted that the “Brahmos are neither 
better nor worse than ordinary superstitious 
men... Why are the Brahmos (with a few 
exceptions) not better men? Because they 
are taught, or they think they are taught, 
only to disbelieve what the mass of Hindus 
believe to be true"? 

This was written in December 1855 just 
after Denbendranath's action against Dall 
to whom Rakhaldas was then fondly attach- 
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ed. This observation of Rakhaldas was sup- 
ported later by Jadunath Sarkar who 
thought: Brahmoism could claim no origin- 
ality 1f it merely meant negation of image 
worship, for such a doctrine was by no 
means foreign to Hinduism. The distinct 
merit of Brahmoism lies in its social and 
not in its doctrinal aspect.” 

Dall’s continuous defence of Rammohun 
in controversies with the conservatives as 
well as with the moderates and his empha- 
sis on Rammohun’s teaching about Chris- 
tianity appeared to some Sache as his ‘key’ 
to developing relationship on Christian 
terms with Brahmos and Hindu liberals." 
In fact, it also turned out to be a great 
source of conflict with the conservative 
Brahmos like Debendranath, on the one 
hand, and the orthodox Christians like 
Alexander Duff and James Long on the 
other. Meanwhile Dall had many encoun- 
ters with the Trinitarians. Although he 
tried his best to maintain friendly relations 


with them be could not help engaging in. 


inevitable arguments. He received the 
same sort of treatment from the Bengal 
Protestant missionaries as he did from the 


Calcutta Brahmo Samaj.* The Bengal Pros, = 


testants declined to regard Dall’s religious : 
belief as Christian. e 

The situation of the Young Bengal was 
rather peculiar. They were too sensitive © 
to put up with any form of particularisth: in 
their religion—which they wanted to reason 
out themselves. When Dall described 
Jesus, in one of his Sunday lectures, as a 
miniature image of God—one the die, the 
other the print—he was charged with the 
wrong of seeing the Infinite in the defi- 
nite.” 


The main difficulty Dall had with thez- 


Brahmos was to do away with their suspi- 
cions regarding Christian motives, Apart 
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from that He kád sónie genuine problems 
abéu€ making his réligious stand clear due 
to téir présupp 
tiéns about Chistarity. They complained 
that Dall's writings ard lectures some- 
times led théii to regard him as a Chris. 
tia, sometimes -as a Unitarian and at 
other times as a mixture of boch They 
adiiitted that Dall’s lecture” delivered in 
thé Hitoisini Sabha. clearly established his 
Unitarianism where he advocated warmly 

é religious opidioñ of Rammohun. 
Whéreas the ‘Prayer’ for the Christian 
life’,® proved čo the ‘Bhowanipore Satya 
Jnati Sancatím Sabha’ that its author Dall 
was invariably ‘a Christian, , When Dall 
protéssed to be a Unitarian Christian, they 
véhemeéntly opposed by saying, that they 
wéré not aware of any greater anomaly and 
itrégularity than his religious view. By 
the term “Clitistian’ they understood ‘those 
who believe in the truths of the Bible, 
especially in the divinity of the Christ’. 
- Fron the several private letters received 
from Dall they asserted that he did not 
believe in the divinity of Christ, but only 
~. in, fanyj of the points and ‘miraculous 
works ¢dmnected with the mission of 
Christ. The’ miracles of Christ, if they 
ig ende, bespoke of divine influence sus- 
pending prm laws. Dall's belief in the 
miracles, and not in the divinity of Christ 
was an ánomaly. Dall failed to clarity his 
position to them as Theodore Parker did in 
his lecture, on, the Transient and the Per- 
manent in "Christianity to his. public by 
insisting that “Christianity does not need 
miracles to prove it true”.” Had Dall been 
able to do so he would have won many 
of his .opponents since many of them 
already’ accepted virtually the, Unitarian 
faith by admitting that they had no objec- 


tion to accept Christ as ‘one of the holiest 


5 


positions and fixed concep- 
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men’ or to the. phrase ‘Unitarian’ being ap- 
plied to. che members of the. Brahmo Samaj. 
who. equally with the Rev. gentleman be- 
lieve im some parts of the Bible and not in 
the divinity of Christ. 

. Fhe statement was a significant one, 
especially on the part of the Satya’ Jnan- 
Sancarini Sabha, though they were . lesser 
Bralmos. ir comparison to the Jnan Praka- 
sika.Sabha. It is important to. note that the 
same logic was forwarded by Dall himself, 
to his Bralimo, opponents for justifying his 
admission to.Brahmo mémbership some 
fifteen years later. That time his argument 
was not considered tenable by the more 
progressive wing of the Brahmo Samaj, in. 
spite of the fact that Mabarshi Debendra- 
nath himself had declared his liberal view 
in 1864, in the first sitting: of the Brahmo 
Pratinidhi, Sabha, that 'Brahmoism is a 
religion of all nations of the world. Not 
in India alone but also, in England and 
America Brahmoism is being propagated; 
not by nran, bnt by God's grace." 

_ All this suggests that the prolonged 
debate on the acceptance of Dall had been 
conhected with some deeper social issues 
rather than the apparent doctrinal disputes, 
It had roots in the class character of the 
Samaj whose anxiéty for stability generat- 
ed a dread-against change and innovation 
of which ‘Dall was but an identified agent. 
But all this happened much later. 

.The issues that separated the Hitoisini 
group were basically ‘Christianity’ and 
‘social reform'. The Calcutta Brahmo 
Samaj had been resisting both consistently. 
Later, after the split in the organization in 
1867, the old school under the banner of 
Adi Brahmo Samaj continued to look upon 
‘Christianity’ and ‘social reform’ as though 
théy ere two sides of the same social evil. 
Even at the end of Dall’s era, in 1886, the 
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conservative Brahmos regarded the contem- 
porary state of Brahmoism as a totally mis- 
guided and spoilt movement, They ob- 
served that the Brahmo Samaj tame to a 
deplorable state by assuming a Christian 
appearance in religious and social matters» 
and that the emphasis of the Samaj shifted 
toward external activities, or ‘social 
reform’." 

The article was a decisive evidence of the 
sluggish, discontended and traditional cha- 
racter of the Samaj. To overpower this 
attitude, Dall rightly felt, a B e of 
the society was needed which would only 
be possible through odia — to 
the le irrespective of soctal strata, sex, 
or pean and it should be industrial no 
less than moral.® Success of Dall's educa- 
tional enterprises has been eels n 
As to his other reform programmes Dall 
preferred. guiding the inherent force of the 
society. It can be seen that the social issues 
Dall had’ been actively concerned with were 
taken up in due course 7 varied local 
societies and associations. To achieve these 
ends the Bharatvarshiya Brahmo Samaj 
launched:-organized movement through its 
organ the Indian Reform Association.* The 
activities- of the Association have been re- 
gatded by "scholars as pioneering efforts. 
Some hàve observed that, excepting politics, 
all the programmes of the Congress, parti- 
cularly in the Gandhian era, had its origin 
in this Indian Reform Association." 

The Association started functioning in 
1870, but the progressive  Brahmós and 
their charismatic leader Kesbub had been 


struggling for giving shape to their reform 


ideas for a long time. l 
-Jt “was the Goodwill Fraternity, where 


these ideas'sprouted first. As Lavan rightly - 


objetved, the idea drawn from the thin 


Dall'had said -was the. basis of ‘the 'Good- ` 
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will Fraternity.” Dall's association with 
the Fraternity seems to be very close ins 
deed ; the name itself sounds Unitarian in 
spirit, Young Keshub, still in his teens, 
used to read there passages af Uhitarian 
authors. The society was run in English, 
though at this juncture there was a growing 
awareness for the cultivation of the vernd- 
cular.” Keshub often read Patker and Dall, 
and accepted their views that the religious- 
ness was to be found in social action and 
not in the creed.” The society was formed 
in 1857. In December 1858 Debendranath 
came to hear Keshub in one of its sittings.. 
For the first time the young members of 
the Fraternity saw the noble countehances 
of Debendranath so approptiate to his status 
and class.” It is not pon that Dall was 
the designer of the day's programme. 
Debendiaals was ied, d, it was 
not possible for Debendranath to know 
much about the Fraternity as he was away 
from the city for long spells? It may be. 
recalled that the Goodwill Fraternity con- 
tinued with a new name Sangat Sabha, 
suggested by Debendranath, but with the 
same spirit of discussion and the same kind 
of members who, later, voted an end to 
castism 1n the Brahmo organization contra- 
dicting Debendranath's will. The Sangat 
Sabha may be truly said to have been the. - 
seed plot of New  Brahmoism." Their 
young leader, Keshub, however, wag able 
to impress Debendranath with his earnest- 
ness and personality. Debendranath was 
exceedingly glad to find the genious of 
Keshub in the Goodwill Fraternity where 
he met him first. At the request of Keshub 
he even presided at one of its meetings. He 
gave Keshub a warm welcome and took - 
him into his fold. A new phase started. 
The'Samaj entered a new career, On enter- 
ing the Brahmo-Samaj Keshüb took the” ' 
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vow of se in it a ‘religion of life’, It 
was a vow of the Unitarians too. Every 
reform he undertook thereafter, as Pratap 
said, was a result of that vow." 

The Inquirer commented that "the 
Brahmo Samaj did all its [Dall’s Calcutta 
mission] work and more’. The comment 
leads to the questions: whether it was so 
because of the influence of Dall’s teaching 
on the Keshabites, as many contemporary 
newspapers suggested; or, because of the 


- 1 Statesman and Friend of India, July 20, 1886. 

! Lavan, Spencer, Unitarians and India, Boston, 
Skinner House, Baacon Press, 1977. 

Lavan highlighted all the major works of Dall 
and his controversies with the Brahmos, The 
book has been much used in this article though 
it differs perspectively at several points. 

3 Kopf, David, ‘The Brahmo domestication of 
unitarianism, in West Bengal and Bangladesh ; 
South Asian Series occasional paper, no. 21, ed. 


-by Barbara Thomas, and Spencer Lavan. Asian | 


Study Center, Michigan State University, n.d. 

The study mainly concerns Protap Chunder 
Mazoomder but includes many significant obser- 
vations onDall. ' ' 

í Price, Pamela, ‘Charles Dall as a backdrop to 
the Brahmo Sama} of India’, in West Bengal and 
Bangladesh ; Soxth Asian Series occasional paper, 
no. 2]. : 

Miss Price holds a positive; opinion about 
Dall’s mission, The study is highly interesting 
thqygh she seems to have depended too heavily 
on Bal papers. I am yet to get an access to 
her unpublished thesis, ‘Reform and patriotism 
in mid-19th century Bengal: Charles Dall and 
the Brahmo Samaj, 1855-66’. ' 


* Datta, Soshee Chunder, “Young Bengal: his 
position and importance’, in Stray leaves ; or, 
essays, poems and tales, by Shoshee Chunder 
Dutt, Calcutta, the author, 1864, p. 107. 

Reprinted from: Saunders Magazine, May- 
June, 1853. 
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fact that the Unitarians and the Brahmos 
both acted according to a Spirit of the Age, 
as a comparative study of historical data 
may tend to prove. inquiry into this 
icon iis outside de x of this 
essay. It ends with the beginning of 
Keshub’s relation with Debendranath which 
was in effect the beginning of an end of 
traditionalism in the Brahmo Samaj and in 
the society at large. 


* Heywood, John Healy, Osr Indian mission 
and our first missi Rev, Charles H. 4. 
Dall, Boston, Press of Geo. H. Ellis, 1887, p. 16. 

Dall, C. H. A., ‘Note on the opening years 
of the unitarian mission, 1821-31, in The 
General report of tbe Indian mission of the 
‘American ‘Unitarian Association as conducted 
by C.H.4, Dall, AM., from 1855-1880. 
Calcutta, Central Press [print], 1880. 

- “The handsome Wellesley Street (Scotch) 
church now stands on the lot of land bought 
by the Unitarian Committee, and on which the 
unitarian chapel was to have been erected. And 
among the donors tothe mission in 1826 were 
such well-known names as David Hare, Ram- 


.mohun Ray (Rs. 5000), Dwarkanath 


Ta 
(Rs. 2500), Prosanna Coomar Tagore (Rs. 2300) 
and others......" 

A Sastri, Sivanath, History of the Brahmo 
Samaj (2nd Ed.). Calcutta, Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, 1974. p. 63-68. 

9 Wilbur, Earl Morse, Onr Unitarian heritage : 
an introduction to the history of Unitarian 
movement. Boston, Beacon Press, 1926, p. 431. 

Price, op. cit., p. 19. 

“Theodore Parker, Dall's mentor in Christian 
heterodoxy and social reform, became a popular 
writer among students", 

Dall made Parker popular among young 
people. Before importing thirty sets of Parker's 
works from America, he locally published his 
“Hymn to Jesus’ (500 copies) in February 1861. 
Both in the Hitotsini Sabha, and in the Good- 
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will Fraternity Parker was read, As early as in 
July 35856 .Rakhaldas -Haldar wrote to ;Patker 
ed that she agreed orithopt any zeserye rh 


igus sentiments as-laid.down in Theism, 
Atheism and popular theology. 


" Éeyw ood; ‘op. cit, p. ‘21. 
a Shoe, ‘Harry ‘Lismer, *Unitarians and ‘Uni- 
versalists’, Encyclopaedia "Britannica; Macro- 


aedis, vol. 48, 1977, P 2859. 
i ara ue dt.,.p. l7. 
d re on phun 


Ray the odd p eh. by; a ‘Brahmo 
follower of Christ, Indian Daily” News, “Nov. 
27, 1871. 

2 Heywood, op. cit., 

1 Ibid., p. 18. 

Y Wilbur, op. cit, p. 456. 

8 Dall, C. A (9 Leser to Ameriom Uni- 
-tarián. Association’ dated ‘December 8, 1855 icited 
in Brice, op. ` cit., p. 20. É 

i to ‘American : Unitarian „Association 

ded LE 13,:1856 cited än -Lavan, op. 


. 17-18. 


a E arkar, op. cit., -p. 29. 

“Biswas, -Dilip Rane ‘Maharshi Debendra- 
.nath ‘Tagore andthe Tativabddbiini Sabha‘(1839- 
1859), in: Studies in the [Bengal -Renaissasce, 
ved, sby Atul Chandra: ‘Gupta, r Calcutta, National 
zGouncil of: Education; 1958, . p. :36. ' 

~B Sastri, op. cit., -p. “63. 

d qe .John James, Letter to ‘Dall dated 

4,1861, published "by | Dall in the Jeafet: 

Publication of of ' tbe "Caleta Mission: 1875. 

"Indian Missionz;6£ the’ “American: Uni- 
tarian "Association; Twehtyfive ‘years: General 
reports, 
print] 1880, p.718. 
i * Tagore, "Deberidranazb, ‘The Anto-biography 
of Mabarsbi Debendranath Tagore; tr. by 
Satyendranath Tagore, "Calcutta, . Lahiri, SK: 


feeling during. the 

Mutiny : “Had [India] a, we ae an. one 
-God, she might with her teps o ns, sweep 
the je aL ah from her soil, like: dust, before 
the wind." Quoted: in Price, .op. cit., p.. 18. 

*5-Baumer,-Rachel Van M, ‘The Reinterpreta- 
tion of Dharma iin‘ Nineteenth. Century! B 
_tighteous . conduct for man in the moi 
zwürd''in: . Aspects of “Bengali -history «hd 
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society ; Baumer, Rachel van M, (Ed), New 
Delhi, Vikas, 1975, p. 86. 
? Biswas, op. dt., p. 43. 

” Dall, C. H. A, Letter to American Uni- 
tarian Association, dated September 13, 1856, 

. cit, 

* 3 “Settle it among you..." by a Freethinker, 
Bengal Harkars, Oct. 14, 1858. - 

The pseudonymous «writer brought a number 
of charges against Dall quoting „his ‘letter 
jue a 9, 1857, alice in the AUA 
Quarterly Journal Ai 1858. Y 

,Dal's re ose ch appeared in 
Bengal Bye Qctober aus w ANE 

9 Haldar, Sukumar, A Mid-Victorian Hinds: 
a sketch of the life and time of Rahbaldas 
Haldar, Ranchi, the author, 1921, p. 51. 

-Itis hinted that. the Sabha took initiatiye 
publish an "English translation of- Raniniol gn's 
*Tufat-ul Miwabbidin. : 

2 Roy, Rammohun, T'wfat-ul Masabbuloi: or, 
a gift to deists ; tr. by 'Obaidullah. El"-Obaide. 
Reprinted in Nineteenth “Century Studies, 1, 
January 1973. 

*: Haldar, Rakhaldas, Letter to .Debendra- 
nath -written in ‘Dec, 11855” published later in 
«Indian Mirror, Oct. .16, 1914, -Quoted . in 
3Haldar,-op. cit., p. 38. i 

2 Sarkar, Jadunath, ‘Rajnarain Bose (1826- 


` 1899): the grandfather -of . nationalism in. India, 


Modern Review, Ap. 1909, :p. 316. Ej 

Lavan, - -op.- cit., -p.287, 

H General Codice of Bengal .Missianaries, 
"Sept. 7, 1855. Report. Galcutta Christian Ob- 
server, N.S. 16 91), “Nov. -1855, -p. 530. 

5 Dall, C.>H. A, “Peary Chand Mitra’: 
What he was, what he was not, ud ed per- 
sonal relations’, Statesman and Friend of Indie, 


"Dec. 1, 1883. 


n Bhowbanipore suttb gyanshuncharinee 
shobha, I» reply to a tract called ‘Prayer. for 
‘the Christian life? dedweted.to the members. of 
the. Brahmo Samaj. Calcutta,. the author, .1856. 

Dall brought out. the’ prayer for the Chris- 
‘tan life in December .1855,. and .a Be 
translation of the prayer by. Rakhaldas : Haldar 
in .September : 1856. 

* Dall, C.. H. A, On tbe danger of, giving 
India. education without religion. Calcutta ‘Mis- 
sion, 1856. 
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Lecture given in the Hien Sabha in July 
1856. 
5 Dall, C. H. A. Bis for tbe Christian 
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.cutta Mission, 1856! i» Helder. ‘ 
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* Lavan, of. cit., p. 109. 

* Mazoomder, Protap Chander, Life and 
teaching of Keshub Chunder Sen. 3rd ed, Cal- 
gius Nava Bidhan Trust, 1931, p. 34. 

* Ibid., p. 63. 


*5 Ihid., p. 68. 
© Sastri, op. cit., p. 6. 
9 Ibid. 
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iiibided 4 new inspiration “from Western 
sources”, (p. 82). 


3 Mazoomder, op. ct., (1938 ed.), p. 270. 


2 The Inquirer, June 2, 1883, p. 345, cited in 
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RACIAL DISCRIMINATION AND INDIAN NATIONALISM: 
A STUDY OF THE BLACK ACTS CONTROVERSY OF 1849.1850* 


Nemar Sapuan Bose 
Jadavpur University 


The impact of racial discrimination, especi- 
ally in the administration of justice, on the 

wth of national consciousness in India 
has yet to be fully analysed and assessed. 
The concept of legal equality and rule of 
law came 1n the wake of the establishment 
of British rule in India. The new rulers 
time and again publicly pronounced their 
firm faith in these lofty principles, and deter- 
mination to uphold the same in the terri- 
tories under their possession in India. The 
pronouncements were prompted by prac- 
tical necessities as well as a desire to im- 
press on liberals at home and the educated 
Indians the benevolent and progressive 
nature and intentions of the British Indian 
administration. But in reality, establish- 
ment of the principle of equality in the eye 
of the law was a far cry in India where 
the white community, generally called Bri- 
tish subjects, virtually enjoyed total exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of the Com- 
pany’s courts, excepting the Supreme Court 
in Calcutta. A trial in the Supreme Court 
involved so much time, expenses and pro- 
cedural difficulues that seldom could any 
white man in India be prosecuted there. 
The result was that the generally arrogant 
racist white men in the country could, and 
often did, violate laws with impunity. 
They could humiliate, assault or even 


* Presented to the Annual Meeting of the 
Association, in Honolulu, on August 12, 1979. 
„lished without the consent of the author. 


murder native inhabitants without any fear 
of being brought to book for the crimes 
committed. Besides causing much tension, 
resentment and discontent among the 
Indians, such a situation posed a serious 
threat to the administration and undermined 
the authority and image of the judiciary. 
Naturally, not to speak of the affronted 
Indians, even the administrative and judi- 
cial officials felt the need of bringing the 
Europeans in India under the civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction of the Company's courts. 

With the removal of restrictions on 
European settlement in India in 1833, the 
need to extend the jurisdiction of the local 
tribunals over the white settlers became 
more urgent. In course of the next fifty 
years whenever any legal measure sought 
to abolish the special privileges and exemp- 
tions of the white community in India, the 
later vehemently opposed the same and 
dubbed ic “Black Act", while the politically 
conscious Indians agitated for its enactment. 
This period witnessed Indian political un- ` 
rest and nationalist sentiments revolving 
round a series of so-called Black Acts con- 
troversies. The climax was reached in the 
Ilbert Bill agitation of 1883-1884, 

The first Black Act conrtoversy started 
when Thomas Babington Macaulay, Law 
Member of the Governor-General’s Coun- 
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ell, got the enactment ofi the Aet XI of 
1836 which Brought the British-born sub- 
jects uhder che civil jurisdiction of the coutts 
ini ltidsa. The heated controversy went on 
in India and later on the floors of the British 
Parliament. In 1838 they: finally lost their 
battle and came under the civil jurisdiction 
af the ordinary tribunals. 
. The next and far more: difficult step was 
tu bring the British subjects under the cri- 
final jurisdiction of the Company's courts. 
The most serious objection raised to the 
proposal was the absence of an efficient 
and ‘modernized code of laws. Macaulay, 
inas in the House of Commons on 
on July 10, 1833, had pleaded for the 
setting up of a Law Commission for pte- 
paring a criminal code? , The Law Com- 
mission was sét up in 1835 to revise the 
penal laws of the three! Presidencies and 
“to frame a general code of criminal law 
adopted .to all classes to ‘be substituted for 
them"? T 
. Macaulay came to India in 1834 to be- 
come the Law Member, of the Governor- 
General’s Council. On|May 25, 1835 he 
was asked by the Acting Governor-General 
Charles Metcalfe to be the Chairman of 
the Law Commission. It was believed that 
Macaulay bad such special enthusiasm fot 
law reform that he himself had actually 
“instigated the appointment." According 
to Auckland, Macaulay had two motiva- 
tions: to do good for India and to gain 
honour for his career?"' "Though the Law 
Commission had four other members, the 
draft Penal Code was'almost the handi- 
work of Macaulay. ` i 

The Penal Code was, and has been, a 
much debated work of Macaulay. A 
modern. biographer of Macaulay has des- 
cribed the Penal Code as “a monument to 
common sense and liberal principles? *e 
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But the Code came in fot much criticism 
fror] contemporaries. A major criticism 
was that the Law Commissioners had made 
no serious, thorough and on-the-spot study 
of the problem and the complex judicial 
system that existed in India. The Code was 
submitted to the Government of India on 
October 14, 1837.4 ` 

No immediate step was taken by -the 
Government to implement the recommend- 
ations of the Law Commission. The delay, 
at this stage at least, could be explained by 
the continuing controversy over the Act XI 
of 1836 and the new Penal Code itself. 
But it was widely felt that the issue of 
bringin the Europeans in India under the 
er jurisdiction of the Company’s 
courts had become too pressing to be 
shelved for long. In an interim report 
dated January 19, 1838, the Law Commis- 
sioners stressed that if a penal code could 
not be enacted within a short, definite 
period, "a law should at once be prepared, 
providing for the trial of British-born sub- 
jects in the interior for many classes of 
offenses not of a very heinous nature". But 
the Government of India took no action.® 

From the early 1840s, the pressure on 
the Government of India from the district 
officials began to mount. Administration 
of justice had turned into a mockery caus- 
ing serious administrative problems. Over- 
bearing and illtempered white settlers in 
the interior areas committed acts of arson, 
assaults and even murder showing little 
regard either for the law or the law courts. 
On April 24, 1841, R. Torrens, District 
Magistrate of the 24 Paraganas, wrote to 
Lawrence Peel, the Advocate-General, 
seeking power to take action against British- 
born subjects who were openly showing 
contempt for the law courts. But Peel 
informed Torrens that only the Supreme 
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Court had’ the power tô initiate contempt 
ptoceedings© A few months latér, on 
November 29; Torréns again wrote to thé 
Béngal Government that the British sub- 
jécts were causing “‘obstructions to’ justice” 
by fefüsing to be bóünd ovet fo prosécuté 
ok to attend after being duly süpoenaed in 
the courts. He cited several instances of 
utter contémpe shdwn by British subjects 
tò judges and judicial ordérs.  Torrens 
pléaded that local  iagistrates — should 
fofthWith be vested with the powet to 
punish such contempt of couit by British 
subjects. This would save much time, 
libour and expense and abolish the “‘tedi- 
ous and experisive process" of referring all 
süch cases to the Süpréme Court.’ 

The problem of ctfitnifidl jutisdictibii 
ovet the British-born subjects was ale 
rgised by E. A, Saiiuells, Magistrate of 
Tirhoot. In d letter (May 17, 1841) to che 
Register, Sadat Nizalnac Adalat, Samnuells 
pointed ott. that reguldtioils fegarding 
holding of lands had become a “inete 
mockery” because there Was no law ündét 
which a white subject could be punished 
for a breach of the regulations in force. 
Ás his cotre$ponderice proved abortive, 
Satiuells sent copies of the sdltie to W. 
Dampiér, Superintendeht of Police, Lower 
Ptovinces. The latter took up the matter 
with the Nizamat Adalat and drew atten- 
tlon to the fact that in almost every district 
of the Lower Provitices, British subjects 
wete proprietors of estates and farmers. He 
wrote that this “very inHuential and ih- 
cfeasing class of holders" wert not bound 
by atiy regülations in force concerning the 
duties and responsibilities of the land- 
holdéts. Such ah anomalous  situátion 
cféatéd serious próbléms, Dampier alio 
wrote to the Betigal Government on this 
issue.” 
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- The Régistér of thé Nizantat Adalat, f. 
Hawkins, sint a Peer tò F. J. Hifliday, 
then Sectétáty t6 tHE Bengal Govérninéht, 
suppotting thé  Obsifvdtrons mad& by 
Dampiet: The remedy, Hawking said; vas 
fot thé cotisidetation of the Legislature. 
The GovetnoiGéiérdbit-Coiincil sent all 
the correspondencé dtid Papeis bi the issu 
to Advotate-Géntral’ Péel for hi$ opinion, 
Fhe litter, submitting his Views on Ocfobet 
30; 1841, agíééd with Damipier. He ad- 
mitted that the intention GE sübjecting die 
Eüropeans, in the obeitacte? of à lantlown&t 
of tenátit, to tlie same general ws to Which 
thé ridtives weré stibject iñ the saime chd- 
racter, had been frustfated By die want of 
jurisdictori int thë magisttates ifi the mófiis- 
sil, to exreise penal auithdéity over British 
subjects" 

Two issües were iivolved in thé coriés- 
pohdercé, Oré was thé quéxtior of juris- 
diction of thie mofassil counts over European 
land-holders. The second was the respoti. 
sibilities of such lardbeldets regarding the 
máinternce of the nüofussil police, ely 
comiunication to the auchctitles of olfenices 
Zánílhdari ddwks etc. t 
coütse; Was of mücli greáter dnd iminadiate 
conca t8 the district ádniinistration. Tn 


spite of the obvióds uitgericy of the próblems,, . 


amply Stressed By all coticemed incloding 
die Advocáte-General, the Goveriinént by-' 
passed the issué atid did fiot choose to piss , 
any remedial legislation. After a périod ol 

vacillation’ arid ifiaction all the papers were 

forwarded’ do tHe Law Commission.” : 

Since the time of the eéhdctrnent of the 
Charter Act of 1833; whitch removed res 
trictions on European settlement im India, 
the Coütt of Dlre&tot$ of the East India 
Company Had! expressed thetr desire to ste 
the Euroépedis brought urider the civil and 


coriifriitted in their arei, keeping up of the. s; - 
Tihe .fitst- ont, ‘of ! 


fe 
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ctiminal jurisdiction of the mofussil courts. 
This had been firmly asserted by the Direc. 
tors in their despatch of December 10, 1834 
which urged on the Government of India 
to render both natives and Europeans res- 
ponsible to the same judicial control.” The 
‘Directors reiterated their views on the issue 
in a letter to the Bengal Government on 
August 18, 1841 when W. T. Trother, 
Magistrate of Tirhoot, brought to their 
attention a case in which a European indigo 
planter. charged with the murder of an 
Indian could not be brought to justice. The 
Directors stressed the urgent need of tribu- 
nals for the. trial of British-born subjects in 
the mofussil, charged with heinous offen- 
ces.“ "On August 14, 1842, another des- 
patch from the Directors drew the attention 
of the Government of India to; this urgent 
necessity." i 
It is, indeed, interesting and puzzling 
that while the district officials, the Advo- 
-cate-General; the Government of India, the 
Court of Directors and the, Law Commis 
sion showed. complete unanimity on the 
" necessity of extending the criminal juris- 
diction of the courts in India over the white 
settlers, no positive action was taken in this 
direction. "The bucket only changed hands 
while the grave and anomalous discrimina- 
tion continued in the judicial administra- 
.., tion. Frog 1837 to 1846 no step was taken to 
enforce the Code prepared by the Law Com- 
mission, excepting that opinion of various 
persons were solicited on its provisions and 
elaborate reports were prepared. In 1848 
the ien authorities advised, the Govern- 
ment of India to pass the Code into a 
law with suitable amendments. Yet, the 
‘Code was not enacted. In his evidence 
before the Select Committee of the Parlia- 
ment Sir Edward Ryan, former Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, said, “What 
6 
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happened between that time (1848) and 
1850 [ ami unable to state, except that the 
Code was not carried out..." In fact the 
Code did not become operative till 1860 
a yeat after the death of T.:B. Macaulay 
who had prepared and submitted the ori- 
ginal draft about twenty-three years pre: 
viously. NN RN 
This is the ‘historical backdrop of the 
second Black Acts agitation touched off in 
1849 by John Drinkwater Béthune, Law 
Member of the Govetnor-General's Coun- 
cil. He had courage to introduce bills to 
remove an evil.on the necessity and wis- 
dom of which there seemed to be no two 
opinions. But before going into the con- 
troversy it is important to pause and analyze 
the attitude of different groups to this sen- 
sitive issue. Both the Bengal Government 
and the Government of India adopted a 
lukewarm policy and were not willing to 
take any initiative in the matter. The 
Euro communit arently remained 
silent till 1849 when Bethune’s Bills threat- 
ened their special position and privileges. 
It is logical de that iis the dite 
ing of the Criminal Code by the Law Com- 
mission they were working behind the 
scene as a strong cohesive pressure grou 
to ensure that n4 Indian en did 
not venture to take away their right of 
exemption from the criminal jurisdiction of 
the ordinary courts.. Their-hold on the 
bigh-ups in the British Indian administra- 
tion, including the members of the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council, became evident du- 
ring the ensuing controversy. The absence 
of any agitation on the part of the educat- 
ed politically conscious Indians made it 
easier for the Government to pursue its 
policy of inaction. In fact, the Indian atti- 
tude to this issue, that vitally affected all 
classes of the native population, was one of 
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total silence bordering on callous indiffer- 
ence. Indian political leaders and organi- 
zations still valued European patronage and 
support too highly to offend the British 
subjects. This dependency, resulting from 
political immaturity, lack of organization 
and economic ties with the white land- 
owners and investors, continued till the 
rude shocks of 1849-1850, 

The Court of Directors, since 1833, gave 
the impression that they were anxious to 
see the abolition of the exemptions enjoyed 
by the British-born subjects in India and 
pften sent despatches to the Governmens 
of India moralizing the issue. But their 
lack of sincerity, if not hypocrisy, was 
exposed when the real test came, The 
Law Commission showed willingness to 
introduce a new code of laws and bring the 
British subjects under the jurisdiction. of 
the Company's courts. But the Law Com- 
inissiorérs, not being directly involved in 
the administration of justice, had neither 
any power nor any special interest in seeing 
their recommendations implemented. The 
only- group of men really very anxious to 
see the abolition of the exemptions enjoyed 
` by the British subjects were the local and 
district officials. For, it was they who were 
facing serious problems in day to day ad- 
-ministration. The white settlers in their 
respective areas showed a contemptuous 
attitude to them and flouted their autho- 
rity with.impunity. This, besides being an 
administrative problem, was a sort of per- 
sonal affront that impaired the public image 
of the local. officials. 

- It is important to note that at no stage 
was there any suggestion of placing the 
Europeans under the jurisdiction of Indian 
judges. The question revolved round the 
-extension of the authority of white judges 
and magistrates, Eyen in their oft-quoted 
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Dispatch of December 10, 1834, in which 
the Directors spoke of “equality of prot£&- 
tion," and "equal justice on equal terms 
àécéssible to all", the Directors made it 
clear that they were not thinking in terms 
of abolition of racial discrimination in ad- 
ministration of justce. They wrote, ‘But 
though an Englishman be made amenable 
to the same tribunal with the native, and 
though his rights be placed under the sairie 
supervision and protection, lt dogs Hob 
follow that those tights ate to be deter- 
mined by the same rule... Even in crimi- 
nal cases, where distinctions are least de- 
sirable they may Be sónietitties itécesfary,’" 
The Law Commission also did not fail to 
ensure that whites were not placed under 
the jurisdiction of native does In its 
report of November 4, 1843, the Commis- 
sion recommended that no magistrate or 
criminal court should exercise jurisdiction 
over a British subject, unless such magis- 
'trate or the judge holding such court be a 
Justice of the Peace. The Commission 
made no secret of the fact that the motive 
behind this provision was to perpetuate 
racial discrimination by making it impos- 
sible for any native to be eligible to tty a 
British-born subject. The report frankly 
stated: "By this proviso the jurisdiction in 
question will be virtually confined to Bri- 
tish subject, since none but the British 


‘subject can be a justice of the pedce for 


the province.'"? 


. The Law Commissioners were also 
anxious to ensure that punishment given 
to Europeans found guilty of serious crimi- 
nal offences, did not undermine the image 
of the Englishmen in India. The bogey of 
the whiteman's image had been raised 
again and again whenever the question -of 
enforcing legal equality had come up for 
discussion, It was one of the principal 
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arguments of the white. community during 
the first Black Act controversy of 1836- 
1838. It continued to be a weapon in their 
-armory throughout the century, That the 
fear of a tarnished image of the English- 
men was firmly planted in the minds of the 
Law Commissioners was amply evident in 
the new Penal Code that had been prepared 
by 1848. Clause 43 of the Code provided 
that whenever.a person "not both of Asia- 
tic birth and of Asiatic blood” committed 
so serious an offence as to be given a sen- 
tence of imprisonment for seven years or 
more, the Government should have "the 
‘power of substituting an equal term of 
dransportation for that term .of imprison- 
‘ment, and of excluding the offender, atter 
lexpiration of the term of transportation, 
from the territories of the East India Com- 
pur. ‘Clause 44 provided that if a simi- 
ar person was sentenced to two years of 
:simple-or one year of rigorous imprison- 
ment, the Government would have the 
authority to commute-that punishment for 
«:banishment from the Company's territories. 
„Explaining the reason for making such pro- 
-visions ‘the Commission wrote that this was 
in view of the “physical difference” that 
existed between the Euro and the 
Native. It would be "cruel? to subject a 
European to a severe prison discipline in a 
country where existence was "almost con- 
stant misery to a European". Moreover, 
the Commission , "If not cruel it 
would be impolitic,” for, it was "highly 
desirable" that ‘‘our (English) national 
‘character should stand high in the estima- 
tion of the inhabitants. of: India". The 
Commission apprehended that "frequent 
-exhibition of the Englishmen "of the worst 
description, placed in the most degrading 
situations, stigmatized by the Courts of 
Justice, and engaged in the ignominious 
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labour of a gaol", would lower the image 
of the ruling class in India.” 

The safeguards by the Commission in 
the new Penal Code unwittingly admitted 
that even if only white judges were to try 
British subjects. in criminal cases, there 
would be "freqwent" occasions to give 
severe punishment. This itself was a re- 
vealing commentary on the character and 
behayiour of the Europeans in India in 
general who boasted of their pedigree, edu- 
cation, skill, wealth and superiority in sup- 
port of their claim for the retention of spe- 
cial privile and exemptions. It also 
explained s the British subjects in India 
were not willing to see the enactment of 
the new Code in spite of all the safeguards 
provided in it. 

Among those who were unhappy with 
the new Penal Code as a, whole and its 
discriminatory provisions in particular was 
J. D. Bethune. “The latter was an old 
friend òf. Macaulay from Trinity College 
and the Northern Circuit.” That the two 


were’ very close friends is evident from 


Macaulay’s letters from Calcutta in which 


-he asked a common ‘friend to remind him 
to Drinkwater." Bethune was also dissatis- 


fied with the dilatory process that had stood 
in the way of the enactment of the Penal 
Code. Convinced of the urgency of bring- 
ing the British subjects under the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Company’s courts and 
abolishing their special privileges and ex- 


-emptions, he decided to make the neces- 


sary courageous move. He also wanted to 


-make .certain modifications of the draft 


Code. Bethune considered the kogig of 
the Penal -Code, prepared b acaulay, 
“totally unknown to an English lawyer”. 


He was not in favour of replacin tradi- 


tional terms of English law which had 
“acquired. settled and definite meaning", 
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The Hlustrations cited in Macaulay’s Code, 
according to Bethune, were contrary to 
scientific principle.” | He saw no reason 
for confining the Criminal jurisdiction to 
J.Ps, or for making mofussil courts apply 
English law. He -wished to make all ‘per- 
sons, excepting in capital cases, subject to 
the same criminal regulations with the 
Indians. Bethune felt that one advantage 
from this would be that it would offer a 
better chance of ascertaining what was 
really arbitrary or unjust about the regula- 
tions. If these regulations were too bad 
for an Englishman, Bethune pleaded, they 
could not really be quite good for an Indian. 
Bethune’s views were generally approved 
by other members of the Council. Gover- 
nor-General Lord Dalhousie assented to the 
‘publication of the following four draft Acts 
on October 11,-1849.* 
"Il An Act for Abolishing Exemp- 
- tion from the jurisdiction of the 
East India Company’s Criminal 
Courts. 
This Act provided: — "...... 
' throughout the territories of the 
East India Company, with excep- 
tion of the Presidency Towns, all 
persons are henceforth amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the Magistrates 
and Criminal Courts of the East 
India Company, and may be ap- 
prehended, tried, and punished by 
them, respectively, according to the 
Regulations now, or hereafter to 
be, in force.” ' 
II. An Act for the Protection of Judi- 
cial Officers. 

This Act provided: 
officer, acting judicially, shall be 
liable to be sued in any Civil Court 
for any act done, or ordered to be 


done, by him in the discharge of 
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his judicial duty, whether within, 
or not within, the limits of his 
jurisdiction, provided that he at 
the time in good faith believed 
himself to have jurisdiction to do 
or order the act complained of.” 

II. An Act Declaring the Privileges of 
European Subjects. : 

This Act declared: — "Whereas 
doubts have been entertained as to 
the proper course of procedure in 
cases of persons entitled to exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of T 
Company’s Courts, every person 
charged with any crime before 
those courts, who is, or claims to 
be, entitled to any of the said pri- 
vileges and exemptions, must plead 
and prove, to the satisfaction of the 
Court, his privilege and exemp- 


tion.” 


- IV. An Act for Trial by Jury in the 


Company's Courts. 

This Act was intended to re- 
model and extend the earlier Jury 
Act passed by William Bentinck. 
The new Act exempted from 
serving on the Jury the whole body 
of public servants, and directed the 
Collector to make out alist of 
"persons of reputed intelligence, 
and respectability, and considera- 
tion, between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty,” who were to be 
compelled to serve, when sum- 
moned, under the penalty of a fine. 
Five persons were to be chosen by 

: lot for any Jury Trial, But their 
decision was not to be final unless 
the Session Judge should approve 
of it." - 2 

Bethune's proposals caused consternation 
among the Europeans who launched an in- 
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tense and. bitter campaign against these 
so-called Black Acts. A géneral meeting of 
the! E inhabitants was held in ‘the 
Calcutta . Town . Hall on December 29, 
1849...The meeting adopted a memorial 
drafted by Theodore Dickens, who had also 
taken a leading in.the earlier Black 
Act agitation of 1836.. The meeting was 
followed by formation ia committees and 
raising of funds for ieg on the agita- 
tion.” , 

The. dimonii ITI that the 
Jury Act denied them “the safeguard of a 
trial by their peers independent of judicial 
dictation or control". n claimed that 
the laws .of England were their undoubted 
“birthright”, and-trial by a jury of their 

in criminal cases was an essential and 
valuable part .of English Common Law. 
The.Company’s courts were unfit to admi- 
"nister justice and the Act, aimed at bring- 
‘ing -Euro “under. the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of these courts, would work against 
European settlement in India and drive 
those who were living. in the country. The 
Act only displayed the spirit. of dislike that 
the Company’ s "white traders” had for 
their ' fellow-countrymen whom they styled 
interlopers". The memorial vigorously 
challenged the. authority of the Indian Gov- 
ernment to legislate for the Euro 
settlers in India who, they claimed, were 
-only bound by the laws of the British Par- 
liament.. The memorialists? stressed that 
‘they had no objection to the raising of the 
natives to the "level of Englishmen” jf it 
‘could. be done by any legislative power, but 
“they ' ‘refuse to .be degraded to the present 
evel of the Natives”. The memorial 
„asserted,“ it is not in the-compass of 
human power or hunan will lawful or un- 
“lawful so to uu them or tó make un- 
:équals equals" 5 E 
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. The memorial was described as the ‘Peti- 
tion of Right’ of the Englishmen i in India, 
Numerous memorials and petitions on simi- 
lar. lines were sent to the Government. 
Though the lead was ie by the Euro- 
peans in Calcutta, the most vehement and 
vociferous in denouncing the Bills, the Bri- 
tish community in the Bombay Presidency 
also joined the chorus of protest. A group 
of Europeans 1 in Gorakhpur (U.P.) criticized 
the Act as gos a threat to their ‘security. 
in a country ‘where the immo rality of the 
people is extreme and universal". 

The European opposition was mainly 
directed against the Bill that sought to 
place them under the criminal jurisdiction 
of the Company’s courts and the revised 
Jury Bill which widened and liberalized the 
system of appointment of Jury. The argu- 
ments on which the objections were mainly 
based were: they had the right of trial by, 

s; the laws of England were their 
‘birthright” which they carried with them 
wherever they went ; the Company‘s Courts 
were unfit to administer justice ; the enact- 
ment of the Bills would lead to exodous of 
European settlers ; the Europeans, superior 
as they were, ‘ould never be degraded to 
the. level of the natives. 

Unlike the Black Act controversy of the 
earlier decade, when politically conscious 
Indians, far from lending support to Macau- 
lay’s bold effort, actually sided with the 
Europeans, the Indian reaction this time 
was quite different. Politically conscious 
Bengalees boldly came forward to challenge 


the European contention and vindicate the 


-stand taken by Bethune. The most promi- 


nent among them was Ramgopal Ghose, a 
Derozian in his youth, a persuasive orator 
and-a man of considerable social standing. 


- As-his name was singled out as the "chief 
instigator” behind the Indian agitation in 
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fayour of the Bills, Ramgopal made ‘public 


his views on the issue. In his Remarks on 
the “Black Acts” he literally tore into 
shreds the arguments of the mernorralists 
and exposed the true character of the Euro- 
pean settlers who were opposing the Bills. 
Ramgopal did not approve of the Act for 
the protection of Judicial Officers which, 
int hts ‘opinion, was likely to "weaken the 
check against a wanton use of power." The 
Jury Act was welcomed because it was to 
provide judicial training to Indians and in- 
struct thém in the nature and responsibility 
of public duties, and enable them to take 
a larger share in the judicial administra- 
tion. 

Reviewing the historical background of 
the renewal of the Charter in 1833, which 
had ‘allowed European settlement in the 
interior’ of the country, Ramgopal Ghose 
recalled the categorical remarks of Charles 
Grant, then President of the Board of Con- 
trol, that Europeans could not be given free 
access to India unless they were placed on 
‘the same footing with the natives and were 
placed under the same system of judicature. 

hat the European settlers in India should 
be under restrictions imposed by the Gov- 
ernment of India and the laws enacted by 
it were emphasized by such men as Sir 
Charles Grey, former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Lord Lansdown, Lord 
Ellenborough, The Earl of Ripon, T. B. 
Macaulay and a host of other statesmen, 
politicians and legal luminaries. Ramgopal 
pointed out that the question had been 
“thrashed out during the Black Act agita- 
tion of 1836-1838 and the British Parlia- 
ment had on that occasion upheld the Gov- 
ernment of India’s right to legislate for 
British subjects in Inda Ramgopal re- 
minded the British subjects that in a public 


‘meeting (January 5, 1835) convened to pro-- 
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test against certain provisions of the Charter 
Act, the same Theodore Dickens who had 
drafted the present memorial, drew loud 
cheers when he criticized the all-powerful 
Governor-General as “Colossus o despot- 
ism” for, it left the Governor-General with 
a “torrent of arbitrary power, 
power than any Tudor ever swayed, or 
more perhaps than any man ever held, save 
a Dictator of old Rome”. It was strange, 
Ramgopal sarcastically wrote, that the same 
Dickens was now telling the Governor- 
General, "you have no power to subject us 
to your Mofussil courts”. 

Ramgopal Ghose undetlined the justice, 
necessity and urgency of subjecting Euro-. 
peans to the jurisdiction of .the mofussil 
courts. . The mofussil magistrates, from 
want of jurisdiction, could not enforce the 
penalties - to which European landlords 
were liable in common with the native 
landlords for the failure of duties incum- 
bent upon them as landholders. He asked, 
"[s it fair and just that while the native 
Zamunder may be dragged into court, fned, 
and imprisoned for neglecting to perform 
those duties which the white man belong- 
ing to the race of the governing body shall 
leave undone, and laugh at the impotence 
of the Magistrate and at his inability to 
deal out even-handed justice while he lives 
protected by class privileges and breathing 
an Ma ubere within the precincts of 
which the Magistrate dares not intrude?” 
Ramgopal cited several instances to show 
how patently unjust and ludicrous the ad- 
ministration of justice had become in the 
mofussil areas. The European landlords 
dared to do things what the native land- 
lords dared not. It was therefore thought 
clever and economical by a native Zaminder, 
when he found it difficult to settle disputes 
with his tenants, to employ an Eolia 
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on a handsome salary to perform a duty for 
Which; but for his colour and creed, a 
competent nativé céuld be found for a much 
smaller remuneration. Ramgopal cited an- 
other case in which a Euro boy, accus- 
ed of stealing Rs. 36/-, had to be sent all 
the way from Meerut in northern India 
to Calcutta, for trial in the Supreme Court, 
involving an estimated Government expen- 
diture of Rs. 36000/-. Who were paying 
for these expenses? Obviously, the mass 
of the. people of India from whom the 
réveriués were collected. Ratngopal asked, 
"[s it just ? Is it fair ? Is it honest thar a 
liundred million of her Majesty's subjects 
should be taxed that the: European delin- 
quent from the thost distant corners of the 
empire may enjoy the benefit of being 
judged by English laws instead of the East 
India Company's regulations ?" 

Ramgopal Ghose pointed out that under 
the present system, an Indian ryot living 
fiundréds of miles away from Calcutta, 
against whom a European had committed 
a heinous crime, had to go all-the way to 
Calcutta to seek redress. This, in reality, 
amounted to telling the poor fellow that 
the Englishman, being a superior being and 
belonging to the race of the conquerors, 
could not be touched. The latter was : 

ivileged n. Natrating his persona 
Dries thd fk hand reports Ramgopal 
said, "I have seen and known instances in 
which while the native was quietly nego- 
tiating for his bargain, European competi- 
tor has pounced upon it and carried it off 
‘by, brutal force of arms. I have constantly 
‘heard complaints of the- forcible seizute of 
crops, of the unauthorized ploughing of 
land escorted by- the band of lattiels. 
have heard of ryots with théir unoffending 
families ‘being summoned and imprisoned 
at the pleasure of: the. planter, I have heard 
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also of beating and mal-treatment even unto 
death, yea of houses erased—villages burn- 
ed, and lives taken in cold blood with bullet 
and shot." Oppressions of the European 
settlers were a matter of daily occurrence. 
They could commit the crimes with impu- 
nity because they were not amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the mofussil courts. This 
had given rise to the feeling among the 
poor masses that there was no practical re- 


medy against the depredations and cruelties 
of the European planters. The le had 
come to'fear and dread a man who, belong- 


ed "to the colour and creed of the govern- 
ing body." Ramgopal added, “I have seen, 
when a single E has ridden through 
a. village, shops deserted and locked up, 
the bolts of huts and houses close ‘drawn, 
the inmates holding their breath in terrified 
silence, the women secreting themselves in 
the most hidden places.” : 

The European settlers in India, Ram- 
gopal Ghose argued, had no reason to fear 
that once placed under the jurisdiction of 
the mofussil coutts, they would be involv- 
ed in false accusations. There were too 
many safeguards against such harassment. 
The position, influence and race of the 
settlers, the endless system of appeals, the 
"tongue" and “pen” of the aggrieved Eng- 
lishmen and their fellow countrymen in 
India, and the press were there to prevent 
such occurrences. Moreover, public opinion 
in England would also express itself against 
such incidents. Finally, these could ulti- 
mately lead to Parliamentary enquiries. 
Thus, fear of false prosecution was un- 
founded. 

Ramgopal bluntly told the Europeans 
that their threat to leave the country in the 
everit bf the passing of the Bills was an 
empty one. He said that the.plain truth 
was that a Europdan did not live in the 
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interior arcas "Írom mere choice or for 
pleasure”. He went there “to make money 
—to get his living’. Such a pursuit was 
fot easily given up. He ‘reminded Sir 
Thomas Tutton and his fellow Europeans 
that during the earlier Black Act contro- 
versy of 1836 they had threatened to leave 
India and had asserted that “no temptation 
of profit" would induce them to remain if 
they were brought under the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the mofussil courts. But though the 
Act XI of 1836 had been passed, no one of 
the petitioners, induding Turton himself, 
had left the shores of India. On the con- 
trary, the number of European merchants 
and tradesmen in India had greatly in- 
creased. So, Ramgopal qui ped, "the pro- 
phets of 1836 have. seh false"? 


Ramgopal Ghose's Remarks on tbe 
“Black Acts” were logical, incisive, forth- 
right and aggressive without being malici- 
ous. He readily acknowledge that there 
were many European settlers who wete de- 
cent ànd civilized in their dealings with 
the local people, and the country had bene- 
fited from their presence. 

The Remarks of Ramgopal Ghose had 
another historical significance. This was 
the first time that a politically ‘conscious 
Indian had publicly come out with such 
vehement criticism of racial discrimination. 
This was soon to be followed up by a host 
of other Indians giving a new turn and 
dimension to the national movement. 

The position taken by Ramgopal came 
as a shock and surprise to the Europeans in 
Calcutta. They gave vent to their feeling 
of annoyance by removing him from the 
Vice-Presidentship of the Agri-Horticultu- 
ral Society which had been founded by 
William Carey in 1821. The president of 
the Society, Cecil Beadon, strongly disap- 
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proved of the move and himself resigned.” 
It was a noble and’ courageous gesture at a 
time when racial prejudice of his own com- 
munity was at its worst. : 

J. D. Bethune had introduced the Bills 
in the Council after prior consultations 
with the members of the Law Commis- 
sion, judges of the Supreme Court and 
members of the Legislative Council. More- 
over, bigh ranking district officials, police 
officers and the Nizamat Adalat had long 
been pleading for bringing the European 
subjects under the criminal jurisdiction of 
the mofussil courts. The Court of Direc- 
tors, since 1833, had several times reiterat- 
ed their desire to bring both Indians and 
Europeans under the same set of laws and 
jurisdiction of ordinary tribunals. Governor- 
General Dalhousie had given bis assent to 
the publication of the draft Acts on Octo- 
ber 11, 1849. — — i 

The Act on the protection of judicial 
officials had been backed by Supreme Court 
judges who had often been obliged to in- 
flict fines and costs on Magistrates found 
guilty of violating their jurisdiction. This * 


was a very unpleasant situation for the 


Supreme Court judges. This particular ^. 


Act had been drafted at the suggestiori oF 


the Chief Justice Sir Lawrence Peel. It was . 


widely believed that the latter himself had 


drafted the Act." Earlier, as Advocate- ^ 


General, Peel had id supported the 
proposal to place .the 
under the criminal jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary courts. . 
In the light of the above circumstances, 
it was nothing short of betrayal when 
Bethune found himself fighting a lonely 
battle in the Council with all others suc 
cumbing to the mounting pressure from 
the Europeans. The most handy way of 
retreat from their earlier position was found 


uropean subjects Y” 


.. 


PM 
. 
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‘in the not-adóption of a criminal code. 
- Ironically, the ‘responsibility for not enact- 
ing ‘the Code laid squarely ‘on the shoulders 
of these very persons who were now offer- 
ing this as-an excuse to save their skin from 
the people of their own ‘race and their face 
foni the Indians. ‘The utter callousriess 
of the Legislative Council and others in 
hot enacting the ‘Code ‘that had been pre- 
pared way back ‘in 1837, and subsequently 
revised in later years, was testified to before 
the Select Cornmittee of the Corninons on 
March. 18; 1853 by Sir Edward Ryan, .a 
former Chief justice of the Supiéme 
Court.” Interestingly, even by then, , i.e. 
‘thtée year3 after the controversy of 1849- 


1850, the Crimindl Code had not been 
adept eA "n 
xplaifithg his opposition to'the Bills in- 


troduced by Bethune, Lawrence Peel said 
that he did not defend the exemption èn- 
joyed by the -British subjects arid neither 
did He desire to’ see the continuance of legal 
inequality. : But the Best course td remove 
- inequality would be to introduce one whi- 
form law which could be achieved by pass- 
_ inf a ctiminal code? J. W. Colvile and 
‘As Buller'alsó took refuge belihd the samé 
argurherit to. óppose the Bills.“ The British 
settlérs had; in thé meantime, ‘carriéd on 


-. .the.campaigh against the Bills in EAglárid 


" "'and had succeeded in winning over. thé 


Directors to their side. On April 3, 1850 
the latter informed the Governoi-Genetal 
that, "as at present informied”, they were 
not prepared to give their sahétion to thé 


Act declaring the privileges of the Euio-’ vety 


pear subjects. On the other proposed’ Acts’ 
the Couricil was advised to postporie a deci- 
sion: till they: received" the “jiidgémerit” of 
the Directors” ` DN 


The fate of the Bills were ‘sealed’ by the’ 


Despatch of the ‘Court of Ditectots: dnd 
7 
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‘finally, "Govetnor-Gerleral Dalhousie fefused 
to give his assent. In his miriute of April 
19, 1850, Dalhouste stated that it was his 
clear opinion that time had come when 
thé exemption should be abolished and the 
British subjects be brought under the cti- 
ininal jurisdiction ‘of the mofüssi courts. 
But he preferred to wait till the passing of 
the Penal ‘Code. He was, however, aware 
that abáridonihent of the resolution to brin 

the British subjects under the aimida 


“Jurisdiction of ‘the ‘courts would discredit 


the government and caüse “loss of public 
confidence and réspect’’. In self-defense 


‘and to avoid loss of face, which he knew 


was inevitable, Dalhousie wrote in his 
minute, “But we must not, by reliquishing 
our iftefitions, give others reason to bé- 


lieve that we have been scared from our 
‘right détermiinatioh by public outcry, still 


less that wè may have allowed ourselves 
to bé dtivén fiom the énfórcerüetit of oùt 
cotiscientiotis conviction of what is right 
anid .tiecessary by difficulties which we en- 
countered oh the way. The establishment 
of the same criminal law generally in thé 
Indian Empire is a wholesome measure, 
and it müst now be accomplished. '"* 

. Dalhousie seit -both the. versions of the 
Penal Code, drafted by Macaulay | ahd, 
Béthune, to the homi authorities ledving 
thé final choice to them, A Commission 
was sét up under the Chatter Act of 1853 
to make a iecotiméndation. Ultimately, 
Macaülay's Codé was recommended for 
adoption. . This. decisio! made Macaylay 
ety happy and he wióte in a letter to his 
Sisté that if this decision .had „been taken. 
sixteen years , éatlier, hé would have de- 


' voted’ múch more time ‘to legislation and: 


mudk less to literature. But Macaulay 
did not dive to sée thé actual adoptio of 
the Code which’ tock ahother six years." 
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The Court of Directors approved Dal- 
housie's minute entirely," leaving Bethune 
with no option but to agree to the post- 
ponement. He, however, made it clear 
that he did not think that the passing of 
the Penal Code would improve matters 
greatly. True, there was much misappre- 
hension as to the present state of Criminal 
Law in India. But this was not so much 
regarding the definition of crimes and 

unishment as the “form of procedure" 
which, Bethune said, would remain un- 
affected by the Penal Code. Reiterating 
his own firm conviction that, legally as 
well as morally, discrimination in adminis- 
tration of justice should have been abolish- 
ed forthwith, Bethune asserted, "But if the 
Jaws were far worse than, it is, or if there 
wete no law at all, but the good pleasure 
of the Judges and Magistrates, I should 
have thought it a less evil to place British- 
borri subjects under the same rule as the 
other countless millions of the country, 
than to continue their practical exemption 
from all control one day after I believed 
it to be in my power to end it"? Bethune's 
views and strong feeling on the issue were 
almost similar to those of Ramgopal Ghose 
who had said in his Remarks on the Black 
Acts, "But while I admit all these defects 
(in the laws), I cannot acknowledge the 
justice or the propriety of, exempting from 
their operation a small body of dominant 
men, while countless millions of Her 
Majesty’s native subjects: are doomed -to 
suffer under them.” | 

Bethune was a very disappointed and 
dejected man who felt that he had been 
let down by his colleagues all-around 
including Dalhousie. He,had come in for 
much criticism from the European com- 


munity. The refusal of the Court of Di- 


rectors to give.their approval to the Bills, 
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was an implicit censor of his judgment and 
stand taken on the sensitive tissue. He 
made no secret of his feeling and openly 
said that if he had the power he would 
not have waited even a day for abolishing 
such discrimination. Unfortunately, he 
had ample good sense and determination 
but not the needed authority. The stress 
and strain of the controversy and an igno- 
minous surrender to the unjust demand of 
the British subjects proved too much for 
him, physically and mentally, and pos- 
sibly hastened his death on August 12, 
1851," 


le is ihterésting to make a comparative 
study of Black Ret controversy of 1849. 
1850 with the earlier one of 1836-1838 
and -seck answer to the inevitable quéstioti 
—why did Bethune fail while Monde 
succeed? The obvious one is that the 
latter sought to bring the British subjects 
under the civil viitotioson of the Com- 
pany’s courts while Bethune attempted 
the. far more difficult one of placing them 
under the criminal jurisdiction of the 
courts. Civil suits affected only the pro- 
petty and possessions of the British sub- 
Jects and involved no personal risk of im- 
prisonment or transportation. But criminal 
suits were far more serious affecting the 
lives of the offenders. These could lead 
to deterrent punishment and cause irie- 
parable damage to social position of the 
convicted person. Loss in a civil suit was 
almost a normal occurrence in the life of 
a landholder. It did not in the least affect 
his social position or future. But even 
a fine for a criminal offence, not to speak 
of. a jail term, was sure to cause serious 
damage to a European’s position. Under- 
standably, the British subjects were deters 
mined not to lose further ground. . 
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"7 There was another danger. The British 


subjects feared that once: they allowed 


themselves to be placed under the criminal 
jurisdiction “of the- mofussil courts, -~it 
would only be a question of time before 
they were to-be- tried by native magis- 
trates. ` Loss’ of special privileges in civil 
cases- in 1836, as they had rightly appre- 
hended, inevitably led to the effort to take 


away their privileges in criminal suits. I£ 


they lost this time as well it would have, 
in due course, encouraged the demand for 


the extension of the native judges’ autho-' 


rity over them. The provisions of the 


new Jury Act proposed by Bethune clearly ' 


indicated the trend. Under the earlier 
draft of the Jury Act, prepared by C. H. 
Cameron and Daniel Elliot of the Law 


Commission, British subjects. were en-: 


titled to` claim, on the Jury a majority of 


their fellow countrymen. The Jury list 


was carefully confined to persons of a cer-- 
tain’ social standing and property. quali- 


fication. “But the Jury Act of Bethune 
removed . all such ‘“‘saf ds". The 


Calcutta Review, a bitter critic of the new: 
Bill; wrote that it had been drafted on. 
thé presupposition ‘that "pretty: nearly the - 

de nation" -was fit for being jurymen." - 


whi 
Racist British. subjects .who „had nothing 
büt utter contempt for the natives dreaded 
the prospect of being tried by Indian 
judges. ^ -— : i 

"Macaulay's task was made: easier by 
the solid support that he received from. the 
members of the Council, Governor-General 
Auckland and also the Court of Direc- 
tors, In the. House of Commons debate 
on the’ Act XI of 1836 he was backed by 
a person of the legal acumen of Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse. The promises for ‘the estab- 
lishment of equality in the eye of the law, 
made at the time’ of the renewal of the 
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Charter’ in 1833,- were still too fresh in 
the rninds of the members of the Parlia- 
ment and British statesmen. Thé reform 
fervour' was véry strong. To these were 
added Macaulay's own zeal, rhetoric and 
high political standing. In contrast, J. D. 
Bethune was. not such” a political heavy. 
weight. "He was let down by the mem- 
bers" of the Council, the Governor-General 
and the Court of Directors. He lost the 
battle in the Council and the issue was 
never debated in the Parliament. 

T. B. Macaulay, who had set the ball 
rolling in 1836, and- had been dubbed a 
"public lia" by: Theodore Dickens? and 
who, another fiery antagonist of Bethune's 
Bills felt, should have been lynched,“ 
showed no enthusiasm for the Bills, When 
he was the Law. Member, Macaulay did 
not think that criminal r could 
safely' be entrüsted to Indian Judges of the 
lower courts.’ But he did express the, hope" 
that’ "ii no long time’’it would be pos- 
sible to employ Indians'in the administra- 
tion" of -criminal justice." ^ Macaulay was 
anxious for the preparation of a new Penal 
Code because it was an absolute necessity 
for" establishing “á "uniform standard of 
criminal justice throughoüt the three Pre- 
sidencies. ‘ Once’ the existing discrepan- 
cies^ were removed “by a new Code, 


Macaulay hoped, “the “Black Act’ could 


. be rnade applicable to -civil as well as cri- 


minal jurisdiction.“ ; 

With the progress of time Macaulay 
lost much of his zeal for the removal 
of discrimination and establishment of 
legal m in the British Indian admi- 
nistration. This’ became apparent in 1853 
when, during the debates on the Charter 
Act, Macaulay only lent lukewarm sup- 
port to the move for giving Indians a 
greater’ share in the administration,” 
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Macaulay , had been disappointed by, edu- 
cated "Indians who, had not fulfilled ‘his 
“aspirations” by failing to grow into a 
class of ` persons who were "Indians in 
blood and colour, but English i in tastes, in 
opinion, in morals and i in intellect." Eng- 
lish education on "the: contraty, was acce- 
lerating the growth. of [Indian nationhood. 
There were other factors. As Jane Mill- 


te ints, out, Macaulay experienced, 


mich ' ‘difficulties and delays" during the, 
last two years in India. The impact of 
English education on India was not what 
he had expected." Though the, vilifica- 


tion of his character, resulting from. the: 


Black Act of 1836, did not seriously. bother 
him, it did leave a de ressing effect in an 
“alien situation.” This was accentuated 


by the inability of the Government to, 
f adopt the Penal Code which was so dear. 
` and ‘precious to him as his own handiwork. 


"The Indian „years, had made Macaulay de- 
jected | with, the life of a politician. He 
had written to. a friend from Calcutta on 
June 19, 1837, “I have tried to weigh dis- 
passionately the advantages and disadyant- 
ages of a parliamenta -and of a lite 
career, and I am certain that I should be 
happier as a literary man than as a suc- 
cessful member of Parliament. The can- 
vassing, the compromising, the subordina- 
tion, which are absolutely necessary in 
politics do^ not suit my temper. "BO As 
mentioned earlier, Macaulay himself felt 
in later life that if the Code had been 
adopted when it was first drafted he would 
have not lost; his enthusiasm for legisla- 
tion. The defeat in the General Election 
of July 1847 had naturally led to his with- 
drawal from politics and loss of interest in 
judicial reforms in India. 


At the time of Black Act controversy, 


of 1836.38 there was. no evidence: of any 
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Indian. support or enthusiasm for Macau- 
lay's bid to bring the British subjects, under, 
the civil jurisdiction of the mofussil courts: 

On the contrary, at least one section of 
politically conscious Bengalees. like Dwara- 
kanath Tagore sided with the, British sub- 
jects." A decade later, when. Bethune , 
sought to complete the process, started by 
Macaulay by placing the British subjects. 
under the criminal jurisdiction, of the 
mofussil courts, the situation was consider-. 
ably different. For the first time there, 
was positive indication of Indian interest in 
the ey ‘and politically conscious | 
Bengalees came out o in support of. 
Berkane, But the d yd pes of, 
the Indian support for the Bills should not 
be overestimated, Besides Ramgopal Ghose- 
no other Indian is known to have been 
very. candid in denouncing the special pri- 
vileges and exemptions enjoyed by. the 
British ‘subjects. Others, as it appears 


accounts of contem Bengal: MUT 
were Dee and M vety ate that, 
the Bills should be enacted.” But t ere is 


no positive evidence of organized '; move- 
ment in support of the Bils. Thus, 

Bethune's hands were not strengthened, 
by progressive Indian: public opinion’ at 
that time. 

The Black Acts of 1849 had to. be. aban- ` 
doned, much to the jubilation of the British 
subjects. But the Bills had deep. and 
farreaching effects on the relations between 
Europeans and Indians, as well as on the 
future course of the nationalist: movement 
in India. The racial animosity between ` 
the small white minority and the native 
population had already reached. its height 
by the middle of the nineteenth. century. 
The British subjects in India had’ failed to 
adjust themselves to their new suttoundings 
and, develop good neighbourly relations 
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with. the. people. among. whom they had: to. 


live; : 
There. are. interesting aye ac- 
counts. of the life of a European in India: 


S. Ali, Superintendent of Rutlam State in. 


Malwa wrote: “The life of an Englishman 
im India is within a. beaten-circle. When 
he: gets up im the morning; he goes out 
walking or riding and, goes to breakfast. 
As soon.as.it is over, he to business, 
or. if he lias none, he visits his English 
friends to. have a chit-chat with them. 
When the.day's work is over,.in.the even- 
ing, he. takes a drive, and, on his return 
home, dines and: amuses himself in the 
company of his. European friends. and after- 
wards retires to bed. He never. keeps 
society with a native. How can he then be 


capable of governing a. foreign country?" 


It was’ not. merely absence of social rela-. 


tions between. the two communities. The 
malady was far more serious and deep 
rooted. There is testimony of contem- 
porary Europeans themselves: who admitted 


that: the latter looked: down. upon Indians. 


as. ‘a. rude. and. ignorant as well as a. be- 
nighted. people.” Many of the white men 


believed, "where the:skin'is dark; the mind. 


is dark. too:”® Anothet contemporaty 
Englishman, James Wilson, wrote. to John 
Bright, “Little or no true unison exists 
between. the.conquered. and: the conquerors ; 
the Englishman is usually haughty, impe- 
rious, and repulsive—the Native timid, 
fawning, and unsociable ; strangers to each 
other in language, they ate strangers to 
each other in manners. The. one only 
sees a lying, flattering, chicaning knave ; 
and the other a proud, rude, and 
barbarian whose coarse. honesty. tolerates his 
demeanour, and is only to be taken ad- 
vantage of,"^ 


The Bláck Act controversy of 1849-1850 
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further. intensified racial: hatred and animo- 
sity. The utter contempt which the British: 
subjects had, even for educated Indians 
holding position of judges in the Com- 
pany's courts, came out in an article pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Review in 1850, 
Arguing against the move to extend: the 
criminal jurisdiction. of the mofussil courts 
the journal wrote that the judges of these 
courts had no professional qualifications 
and, what was worse, when- occasion de- 
manded they were "sycophantic" and. 
whenever the Government was interested 
"servile". Such a situation was ‘‘obnoxious 
to a civilized people like the British.” The 
fact that the whole native population sub- 
mitted to such a state of affair made no 
difference -because they never "felt" it as 
did the “civilized Europeans"." In another: 
article, published in the same issue of the 
Calcutta. Review, F. L. Beaufort made an 
outrageous attack on the character of the 
Hindus and Muslims. Underining. the 
difficulties of legislating for India, Beau- 
fort wrote that d. law givers had to cope 
with "the ingenious temperament of ER 
Hindu, or the fierce intolerance of the 
Mussalman, and the habitual disregard of 
law, which more or less prevails with both 
races and in all parts of India. Wa 
have to legislate for a people...... who, 
amongst themselves, are accustomed to 
exercise their natural acuteness in private 
suits and domestic quarrels, Whose great 
men have taught them to regard laws 
mainly as instruments for the attainment of 
ma ends; who on one day resist all 
egal authority, and on the next yield un- 
resisungly to the most palpable invasion of 
their rights: in whose mind the dread of 
punishment probably never quelled any 
angry passion, and whose arm uplifted to 
strike was never witbheld by the fear of any 
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ultimate consequence ; and: who, at one and 
the same time, exhibit every ctime that 
can spring from the apparently adverse 
sources of advanced civilization, and of 
primeval barbarism".? 

Beaufort justified the European outcry 
against the Bills proposed by Bethune. In 
his opinion, "where changes of such mag- 
nitude are proposed, and interests so great 
are concerned, a temporary outburst of 
anger, or even individual abuse, may well 
nigh be forgiven.” 

One significant feature of the controversy 
was.that even among the European oppo- 
nents of the Bills there were very few who 
could challenge the necessity of bringing 
the Europeans in India under the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts. Officials and law 
makers in India, from the Governor-General 
to the. district administrators, viewed the 
claim. of the British: subjects (that they were 
not to be regulated by laws passed y the 
Indian Government) as irrational and ab- 
surd. Even a rabid supporter of the anti- 
Black ' Act agitation like Beaufort conced- 
ed: “Englishmen cannot carry about ‘with 
them to every colony which they visit; 


ready packed up, the forms ‘and the proce- ` 


dure of English jurisprudence, any more 
than they can car T 
of Devonshire, the sanatory improvements 
in London, or the agricultural system of 
Norfolk and Hants.’™ 

Neither the Government of India nor 
the Court of Directors cared to explain why 
the revised Jury Act could not be enacted 
immediately. The absurdity of an all- 
white Jury, which was allowed to continue 
for years to come, was pointed out by J. 
FitzJames Stephen in 1871. Arguing for 
revision of the Jury system he said that in 
a place like Lahore, for instance, which had 
a very small European population one must 


with them-the climate- 
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either stop public business or take the jury- 
men from a small circle of men, every one 
of which was very likely to be acquainted 
with the accused and had talked every cir- 
cumstance in his case for weeks." 

The European outcry against the Bills 
and the abject surrender of the Government 
to the pressure of a microscopic small 
white minority came as an eye opener to 
patriotic and self-respecting Indians. The 
racial element in the British Indian admi- 
nistration and decision E bodies had 
never before been so clearly demonstrated. 
It was obvious to the Indians that che Euro- 
peans had won the day because they be- 
longed to the ruling race and had great in- 
fluence on the policy makers in India as 
well as in England. This caused a sense 
of disappointment and dejection which was 
voiced in contempo Bengali. newspapets.. 
and journals. o Pelmo. 
journal Tattvabodhini Patrika, reflecting on:. 
the abandonment of the Bills, regretted that : 
the poor masses living in the- rural areas 
had.been left with no opportunity to’ seek 
justice against the tyranny and oppression . 
of the white planters. A’ poor- peasant, .: 
toiling the whole day for. the very” survival , 


of his: family; neither had the time nor the-.. 


resources to go all the way: to Calcutta to ` 
seek justice in the Supreme Court. It was, . 
indeed, sad that the Government chose tp 
abandon the proposed Bills to satisfy the 
vanity of a handful of men belonging to 
their own race instead of removing the 
sufferings of millions of people. The collu- 
sion between the planters and the magis- 
trates, tyranny of the landlords, planters 
and government officials, misrule and’ in- 
justice, the Patrika complained, had made 
life miserable. What could the poor masses 
do against so many odds ? Poor in wealth, 


knowledge, strength and courage they only 
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stood to suffer helpless! ; Regrettably, the 
peopl: were hot eund atid there was ho 
atmony among the different classes. 
Those who wished to see tlie removal of 
such sufferings did not have suficient 
strength, while those who had lacked the 
will.” Only God knew the way out of 
guch an impasse." e 
The withdrawal o£ the Bills, followed 
tHe disappointing Charter Act of 1853, 
caused such bitteriiess and sense of disillu- 
sionment among the youtig educated 
Indians that some of them even thought in 
terms of complete independence. A re- 
ftatkable letter expressing such sentiment 
was published it dic Sangbad Bbaskar on 
June 1, 1854, A student of the Oriental 
Seminary described in a letter how ‘he had 
seen in his dream a great lady, who called 
herself S'uadbinata, (Liberty), telling him 
that. under the rule of the mlechhas (im- 
lying foreigners or Englishmen) she had 
ie everything, She wanted the readvent 
of Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh leader, for 
driving out the foreign rulers and ruling the 
country himself. If that could be achieved, 
there would no longer be any need for re- 
newal of Charters or passing of Black 
Acts.” f 
The Black Acts fiasco had driven home 
« ‘the point to the Indians that their major 
weakness was disunity and inability to set 
up any effective political organization. 
This had been implicitly suggested by the 
Tattvabodhini Patrika. But the weekly. 
Sangbad Sadburanjan was far more explicit 
on the subject. In an editorial (January 
21, 1850) the paper held disunity among 
the people responsible for perpetual sub- 
jection. A week later, in another editorial, 
the paper regretted that repeated appeals 
for unity went unheeded. . It remarked in 
sheer disgust, "We are washermen in the 
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latid of nude Sannyasis (ascetics) . The 
weekly asserted that if there was unity 
atnong the people, the Government would: 
not have violated its pledge and the Ben- 
galees would not have been treated in- 
humatily by the Englishmen. It urged on 
the people to remain firm in their deter- 
mination to see the establishment of the 
principle of equality in the eye of the law.“ 

The Black Acts turmoil had exposed 
the impoteticy of the two organizations 
that had been in existence in Bengal at that 
time. These were the Landholders Society, 
(1837) and the Bengal British India Society 
(1843). Both these organizations, set up 

rimarily under the aegis of the so-called 
iberal minded European friends of India, 
had achieved little tow promote the welfare 
and interest of ‘the people. These bodies 
sought to grow like creepers clinging to the 
pole of European benevolence and patron- 
age.” The Landholders Society .represent- 
ed, as a contempo aptly described, “‘the 
aristoctacy of wealth", while the Bengal 
British Indian Society, "the aristocracy of 
intelligence”.® Political life had become 
stagnant and lost direction. 

The events of 1849-1850 helped end 
inertia and bring in mobility. Educated 
patriotic Indians, especially Bengalees, came 
to realize the utter inadequacies of the 
existing bodies and the pressing need to 
set up a more effertive political organiza- 
tion. The outcome of this realization was 
the merger of the Landholders Society and 
the Bengal British India Society leading to 
the foundation of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation on October 31, 1851, 

This new political organization was 
made exclusively Indian in its membership. 
This was an indication of the final rift be- 
tween the politically conscious Bengalees 
and the Europeans, and the formers poli- 
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tical maturity and growing sense of realism. 


The name of the new organization indicat- 
ed an all-India outlook and soon similar 
Associations were formed at Poona, Madras 
and Bombay. The objectives and political 
programme of the British Indian Associa- 


-tion ‘included and covered a wide range of 


issues, one of the foremost being abolition 
of racial discrimination in the administra- 
tion of justice, public appointments and 
other fields. F, L? Beaufort in his denuncia- 
tion of the Black Acts had said that there 
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was "neither the germ nor ‘the -spirit of 
representative Government” in India and 
nor was it "likely to spring up for the next 
century.” It took less than two years bé- 
fore the question of ‘Indian representation 
in the legislature became a major issue. 
Beyond any shadow of doubt the Black 
Acts controversy had turned a new leaf in 
the history of the nationalist movement in 
India. Nationalism in India had reached 


a new mile-stone. 
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With the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the sentiment of nationalism gained 
strength in India due to various reasons 
and this was reflected during the agitations 
of 1919-20 led by Gandhi, when for the 
first time the masses pirticipated in 
nationalistic politics in large numbers. 
The period between 1920 and 1940 was 
a period when tbe strengthening of 
nationalism and the generation of a sense 
of unity was the main task before the 
leaders of the country, for India was not 
only divided into distinct regions by 
geography, but also there were both class 
and communication divisions within 
particular regions. This has led the 
historians of modern India to concentrate 
more and more on the study of local and 
regional history and to co-relate it with 
the national politics. Undoubtedly these 
studies have increased our understanding 
of the freedom movement in India to a 
great extent. Yet, ‘regional’ and ‘local’ 
history is no substitute for ‘national’ 
history. While keeping in view the 
developments at the local and regional 
levels, the student of political history has 
also to be conscious of the 'decisions' at 
the national level, for in most cases the 
former were the outcome of the latter. 

The present paper is an attempt to show 
how during the years 1944-45, the Muslim 
League tried to establish its claim of 
being a 'third party in the country, and 


how it influenced the shape of events for 
the years to come. The point of focus 
is the calling of the Simla Conference in 
1945 by Lord Wavell. What led him to 
call the Conference? What was the 
stand of the Congress and that of the 
Muslim League in the Conference ? How 
did the Conference proceed and why it 
failed ? Was Jinnah to be blamed for 
the failure of the Conference ? And if 
he was, how did it affect the Muslim 
League ? 'These are some of the main 
questions raised, and the author has tried 
to show that after the failure of the Simla 
Conference, the Muslim League gained 
for itself a reputation amongst the 
Muslims of India that further enhanced 
the strength of the League to ask for a 
separate homeland for Muslims. 


I 


The failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah 
talks in 1944 set the stage for the initia- 
tive taken by Lord Wavell to convene the 
Simla Conference. Whatever might have 
been the reasons for the failure of the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks, the ^ League's 
strength was at least maintained, if not 
increased by the failure. “The only 
practical result of these talks was to 
reveal, for the first time, the concrete 
features of the demand which the Muslim 
League had been pressing without so far 
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defning..." Prior to the talks, the Con- 
gress leaders were confused as to what 
Jinnah actually wanted, “It [League] 
has not published any plan up to this 
moment,.,Anyone wishing to consider the 
League's proposal on its merit is thus put 
into a disadvantage." But now there 
remained no ambiguity as to what the 
League wanted. The increased influence 
of the League was also openly admitted. 
"Not so very long ago Mr. Gandhi had 
claimed that the Congress represented all 
peoples and communities of India and was 
entitled to ‘take delivery’ of the govern- 
ment without any prior agreement witb any 
other party. Now he had at last admit- 
ted ‘the prepondering influence and posi- 
tion of the Muslim League’ in Muslim 
politics, and was prepared to discuss with 
its leaders a programme of joint action. 
That, at any rate, sounded a new note of 
realism." 

The basic problem, that of solving the 
political deadlock in India, however, 
remained unsolved, and the two parties 
parted as distant as ever. While Gandhi 
insisted on his belief that the Hindus and 
the Muslims were like a joint family, and 
that the details regarding the separation 
could be discussed once the power was 
transferred, Jinnah stressed for the 
“acceptance of two-nation theory and of 
the Lahore Resolution in its eternity 
before any furher programme can be 
made with the elaboration of the details 
of the scheme. Jinnah for one always 
reacted that, “the question of the division 
of India, as Pakistan and Hindustan, is 
only on your lips and does not come from 
your heart! “What I am being offered" 
exclaimed he, “is a truncated and moth- 
eaten Pakistan." The same opinion was 
pronounced by him, speaking at the 
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League's Council meeting at Lahore in 
1944, And the failure of the talks added 
greatly to his prestige and reputation as 
the League leader. “Gandhi’s approach 
to Mr. Jinnah on this occasion was a 
great political blunder. It gave a new 
and added importance to Mr Jinnah 
which the latter exploited to the full.” 
Same view was expressed by Sir B. Glancy 
of the Punjab, when he wrote to Lord 
Wavell on 23 August 1944 : “Whatever 
Gandhi’s intentions may have been, his 
advance to Jinnah has come at a most 
inopportune time... Jinnah's share in the 
political market had now begun to dete- 
riorate. ‘Thanks to Mr. Gandhi, Jinnah’s 
importance has now revived.” It was 
also anticipated that the mceting was un- 
likely to produce any results “though 
Gandhi may try to side track main issue 
and secure Jinnah’s cooperation in em- 
brassing His Majesty's Government, eg. 
by joint demand for the release of the 
Working Committee.” Jinnah could see 
the advantage of meeting Gandhi so far 
as his personal as well as the League’s 
Stakes were concerned. However, the 
only outcome anticipated was failure. 
“Like you, I do not think much will come 
out of it this time. All the same, I think 
it is to the good that the ice has been to 
some extent broken between the two 
extreme points of view and I dare say 
that the subject will be talked up and 
down India for the months to come.” 
It was good that the two leaders were 
ready to meet each other, but the "show 
is likely to end in a tragedy. No solu- 
tion seems to be possible at this stage."? 
The failure of the talks not only streng- 
thened the position of Jinnah, but also 
convinced the British authorities that 
essentially the Muslim League had become 
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powerful and that no further plan for 
solving the Indian problem could be 
chalked out successfully without League's 
consent. During tbe talks, .Jinnah had 
continued to insist that the Hindus and 
Muslims were two nations by any defini- 
tion or test of a nation. In a depressing 
moment Gandhi gave up his attempts on 
26 September 1944, and now whichever 
way he turned he was against a stone 
wall. 

The breakdown of Gandhi-Jinnah talks 
convinced Lord Wavell that no way out 
was possible if the Government did not 
take an active part in solving the prolem. 
Wavell, for one, anticipated that the 
talks would bring no fruit, which was 
manifest when he called the Governor's 
Conference on 29 August 1944, to discuss 
the steps that the Government should 
take in case the talks failed. He was 
quite sure that "if nothing was done 
before the end of the war, we shall find 
ourselves in a very dangerous position.”” 
At the Governor's Conference, "all the 
Governors were emphatic that, failing 
agreement between the Indian parties, a 
positive move was essential and that ..it 
should be made as soon as possible.”™ 
Speaking at the annual session of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce at 
Calcutta in December 1944, Wavell expres- 
sed his-feelings in these words: “I do not 
believe’ that we can solve our problem by 
mutual recriminations and by harping 
our past grievances and mistakes. Our 
best hope lies in working together with- 
out trying to lay down detailed condi- 
tions or to decide everything before we 
‘begin work." 

As the European war neared its end, the 
attention of the British statesmen was 
diverted towards India and the Japanese 
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war. The end of the European war and 
the subsequent fall of Japan meant the 
general demobilisation of the troops in 
India, increased unemployment due to 
the closing down of the war industries, 
and resulting discontent. And the sur- 
render of Germany on May 7, 1945, made 
the British authorities in India positively 
interested in ending the Indian political 
deadlock. "I [Wavell] am quite clear 
that...when the Japanese war ends we 
shall have to release our political pri- 
soners. They will find India unsettled 
and discontented. Food will still be 
short, demobilisation and closing down 
of war factories, and overgrown clerical 
establishments, will throw many people 
out of employment. They will find a 
fertile land for agitation, unless we have 
previously diverted their energies into 
some more profitable channels, ie. into 
dealing with the administrative problem 
of India and into trying to solve the cons- 
titutional problem."* The Viceroy calcu- 
lated the calling of the Simla Conference 
as a 'safety valve' measure, and if the 
Indian leaders could agree to form a central 
government, and if the popular ministries 
could be restored in Section 93 provinces, 
that would have made his attempt a 
Success. 

The possibility of the British Govern- 
ment being in hot waters increased as the 
year 1945 opened. The signing of the 
Desai-Liaquat Pact in January was a 
passimistic note for H.M.G., since it 
increased the possibility of a Congress- 
League. alliance against the Government. 
In the present context, only this much 
should be said about the Pact that, despite 
its rejection by Jinnah, it led the British 
Statesmen to-take the matter in their 
hands as early as possible. Same was 
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true of the Sapru Committee meeting ‘n 
February to consider steps to end the 
Indian political deadlock. ' The gradual 
release of the Congress Working Commit- 
tee members by Lord Wavell in March 
1945, made the situation all the more com- 
plicated. "While weakening the position 
of the Muslim League in the N. W.F.P., 
Assam, Sind and Bengal?" the move made 
the attitude of the League more and more 
hostile towards the Congress and the 
Government. 

To take up the matter seriously, Lord 
Wavell left India on 20 March for 
London,” arriving there on the 23rd. 
The British Cabinet was too busy with 
other problems to pay serious attention 
to Wavell, who felt very depressed.? How- 
ever, by the end of May, he was able to 
convince the British Cabinet of his point. 
The forthcoming elections eased his task, 
since the Prime Minister "could not possi- 
bly risk India becoming a party issue and 
decided to give way with good grace."* 


I 


Back in India, Lord Wavell made an 
announcement on 14 June, revealing his 
intentions to hold a conference of the 
various parties in India: “I have been 
authorised by His Majestys Government 
to place before Indian political leaders 
proposals designed to ease the present 
political situation and to advance India 
towards the goal of full self-government." 
He explained the motive of the Confe- 
rence to form a new Executive Council 
and added that the "proposed new Coun- 
cil would represent the main communi- 
ties and include equal proportion of caste 
Hindus and Muslims. It would work, if 
formed, under the existing constitution. 
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But it would be an entirely Indian Coun- 
cil, except for the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who would retain his 
position as War Member." The main 
task of the new Executive Council would 
be: (i) to end the war against Japan ; 
(ii) to carry on the administrative respon- 
sibilities of British India ; and (iii) to con- 
sider the means by which such agreement 
could be reached. Another important 
task of the Conference was to consider the 
correct time for holding general elections 
in India for provincial and central legis- 
latures. Wavell also announced that 
orders had been issued for the immediate 
release of the members of the Working 
Committee of the Congress who were still 
in detention. "And so is launched a fresh 
attempt to help India to political freedom, 
which I initiated with a note to H.M.G. 
just 9 months ago. I suppose it is some- 
thing of an achievement to have got it 
thus far, but whether it will crash on 
Indian intransigence, like the Cripps’ and 
other proposals, remain to be seen. I 
have certainly got a very difficult time 
ahead.” On 14 June, the Secretary ot 
State, L.S. Amery, announced in British 
Parliament that: “While His Majesty’s 
Government are at all times anxious to do 
their utmost to assist the Indians in the 


_working out of a new constitutional 


settlement, it would be a contradiction 
in terms to speak of imposition by this 
country of self-governing institutions 
upon an unwilling India, Such thing is 
not possible..at the very time when we 
were. withdrawing from all control of 
British Indian affairs."* He added that 
"His  Majestys Government consider, 
after most careful study of the question, 
that the plan now suggested gives the 
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utmost progress possible within the present 
consititution."* 

Amongst Hindu as well as Muslim 
circles the hope was expressed that some- 
thing fresh and meaningful would come 
out of these discussions But the reac- 
tion of the leaders both Hindu and 
Muslim, was rather different. Jinnah 
wanted Wavell to explain his proposals 
in details to him, which be wanted to 
place before his Working Committee. 
"Gandhi insists on the fiction that he is 
not a member of the Congress and cannot 
represent them ; he also objects to the 
term ‘caste Hindus'."5 It seemed from 
the newspaper reports that the sky was 
clearing.” 

On June 24, Wavell had separate inter- 
views with Azad, the Congress president, 
Gandhi and Jinnah. Gandhi made it 
quite clear that, “he represented nobody 
except himself, and though he would be 
prepared to attened the Conference if I 
(Wavell) wished, and sit in a corner, he 
strongly advised me that his presence in 
the Conference was undesired."^ Jinnah 
explained to Wavell that in any case the 
Muslims would be in a minority, since 
the Sikhs and Scheduled caste would votc 
with the Hindus, and that the Viceroy 
would be extremely reluctant to exercise 
his power of veto. His  insistance was 
that, "the Muslim League had the right 
to nominate all the Muslim member"? in 
the proposed Executive Council He 
narrated the long history of all the by- 
elections of last two years, "claiming that 
the Muslim League candidate had always 
been successful and that therefore the 
Muslim League represented the whole of 
Muslim India." When informed about 
Gandhi's stand that -he represented no- 
body except himself, Jinnah "seemed ra- 
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ther upset at this and said it was another 
trick of Gandhi's; he pretended not to 
belong to the Congress when it suited his 
books, but when necessary appeared as 
the Director of the Congress which every- 
one knew he was.’ 


III 


Against this background, the Simla Con- 
ference had its first session on 25 June 
1945." Despite the friendly atmosphere, 
nothing solid came out. On 27 June, 
Wavell had an interview with Jinnah. 
Jinnah informed that his conversation with 
Pant did not bring any fruit at all; " , they 
had been cmpletely negative ; the Congress 
had claimed the right to nominate two 
Muslims out of the Muslim quota to the 
Council, and that they had got no further 
than this" Concerning the nomination 
of the Muslim members to the Council, 
his stand was that; “They must be all 
nominated by the League and must all be 
Leaguers."* Meanwhile the deleberations 
continued between the leaders over the 
issue privately, but no satisfactory result 
was expected. "Nobody seems to be will- 
ing to bend an inch. Jinnah is becoming 
more and more firm and determined 
on his stand."5 When the Conference 
met again on June 29, it was obvious that 
"the two main parties had failed entirely 
to agree. I [Wavell], therefore, proposed 
my own alternative line of approach, i.e. 
that party leaders should send in panels of 
name to me, and I should try to form an 
accepatable Council from them."* Both 
the Congress and the League wanted to 
consult their Working Committees, and 
therefore, the Conference was adjourned 
til July 14. It was evident that the 
Congress and the Muslim League had fail- 
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ed to agree. “No wonder, the Conference 
comes to an end without any result. The 
two main parties are as apart from each 
other as they were" It became known 
throughout tbat the Conference was facing 
a crisis and the "question at issue was the 
manner in which the Muslim members of 
the Executive Council should be 
selected.”™ 

As has been already mentioned, the 
Muslim League was at a low ebb in many 
provinces. But the adjournment of the 
Conference once again inspired a new 
confidence in the Leaguers and they start- 
ed working afresh to build their strength 
and prestige. The spokesmen of the 
League started pressing more emphatically 
the claim that it was the League and the 
League alone that represented the Mus- 
lims. In the Punjab, the Muslim League 
and the Muslim Students’ Federation 
showed greater signs of activity; “a sub- 
committee has been formed to draw up a 
programme in preparation for an election 
campaign."* Throughout the country, the 
Muslim press insisted that "no Muslim 
should be appointed to the Executive 
Council except such as may be selected 
from the nominees of the Muslim Lea- 
gue." The opinion was expressed in the 
Muslim circles that the Congress in the 
guise of nationalism "is playing the game 
of Hindus,” and that "no Muslim will 
surrender to the dictates of the Congress, 
but would shed his blood to uphold the 
right of the League to nominate all the 
Muslim members to the Council"? The 
adjournment of the Conference was con- 
sidered to be a personal triumph for 
Jinnah, and the League in the Punjab 
eagerly looked forward to the early replace- 
ment of the "Unionist Ministry...by a 
Coalition Ministry."? In the United Pro- 
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vinces, too, the Muslims welcomed the 
stand taken by Jinnah at the Conference. 
"In general there is relief that the Pakistan 
issue is not compromised.” The Unionists 
in the Punjab became alarmed at the situa- 
tion and felt that they might have to give 
way to the League.“ 

Realising that his behaviour at the 
Conference bad the desired effect on the 
Muslims, Jinnah, in an interview with 
Preston Grover of the Associated Press 
said: "If Mr. Gandhi will accept the 
basis of Pakistan, we need not trouble 
about the Conference...There will be an- 
other Conference of our own",* and told 
that the Congress and the Muslim League 
could work to achieve freedom and inde- 
pendence for all concerned. Over the issue 
of requesting Gandhi to attend the Con- 
ference, Jinnah bluntly pointed out: 
“Even in his interviews, He says that he 
can have no place in it. How can I take 
him to the Conference when he says he 
has no place in it"" In an interview to 
the Associated Press on 2 July, Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan declared that, “the 
demand of Congress for a share in the 
Muslim quota of seats in the Executive 
Council is most unreasonable and has no 
justification whatsoever,” and further 
stated that, "on the question of the nomi- 
nation of the Muslim members of the 
proposed Executive Council the position 
of the Muslim League has been made 
abundantly clear by Mr. Jinnah in his 
press conference". Liaquat Ali Khan 
expressed that: “The All.India Muslim 
League will go into wilderness rather than 
submit to any scheme which will in any 
way, destroy or unduly militate against 
the national demand of the Muslim 
India—Pakistan,” and that, "the Con- 
gress wants to engage the services of Lord 
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Wavell to coerce Mr. Jinnah and the 
League."? At a public meeting held in 
Peshawar on |] July, confidence was ex- 
pressed in the leadership of Jinnah.” 
Speaking at the meeting, Sadar Abdul Rao 
Nishtor Rao said; “Putting on the garb of 
a national organisation, the Congress is 
employing underhand tactics to divide the 
Muslims. Keeping Maulana Azad at the 
head of the Congress and then not allow- 
ing him to act freely is a political stunt’.” 
It was becoming obvious by now that the 
League would not accept the inclusion of 
any Muslim in the Executive Council 
other than a Leaguer. At a meeting held 
in Simla on 6 July, complete confidence 
was expressed in the leadership of Jinnah 
and it was declared that, "no settlement 
to which the League is not a party will 
be acceptable to the Muslims of India".? 
Same stand was taken by the Punjab 
Muslim League Ladies Committee and 
the Young Muslim Girls’ Association. At 
a meeting held in Ahmedabad under the 
presidentship of Syed Ahmed Dehlvi, 2 
resolution was passed repudiating the 
claim of the Congress at the Simla Con- 
ference to represent the Muslims and 
stated that the Muslim League alone had 
the right to nominate Muslim representa- 
tives to the Council* Habib Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola, President of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, in a telegram to 
the Viceroy said, “At a meeting of 120 
institutions representing every shade of 
Muslim public opinion held in Bombay 
yesterday, it was unanimously resolved 
that the one and the only organisation 
which can speak authoritatively for the 
Muslims of India is the All India Muslim 
League and that they have the fullest 
faith and confidence in the leadership of 
Qaid-i-Azam  Momammad Ali Jinnah."5 
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'The influence of the League "seems to be 
strengthened and...it seems to be con- 
fident of its victory in future elections".? 

Meanwhile, both the Congress and the 
League convened the meetings of their 
Working Committees, and the Congress 
Working Committee, meeting from 3-6 
July, selected a panel of names which were 
handed over to the Viceroy on 7 July by 
Azad. It included 15 names, of whom five 
were Caste Hindus, five Muslims, two 
non-Gaste Hindus, one Indian Christian, 
one Parsi, and one Sikh.” The list sub- 
mitted by the Congress was, however, 
“disappointing [to Wavell], a great pro- 
portion of them are ‘stooges’ of Congress 
from the minorities; and Azad’s covering 
letter is aggressive and speaks of ‘indepen- 
dence’ as immediate goal after the defeat 
of Japan."* The Muslim League Working 
Committee met on July 6;* on July 7 
Jinnah wrote to the Viceroy making three 
suggestions—first, that the Muslim League 
should not be asked to submit a panel, but 
that its representatives should be chosen 
on the basis of personal discussion between 
the Viceroy and himself; second, that all 
the Muslim members of the Council 
should be chosen from the League; and, 
third, that some effective safeguards, other 
than the Viceroy’s veto, should be provid- 
ed to protect Muslim interests from 
majority decisions of the Council”.” 
Jinnah was firm on his stand that none 
except himself, as the head of the Muslim 
League, could nominate the Muslims on 
the new Council. “I [Wavell] refused to 
accept this, and he refused to give me his 
list of names, though he left himself a 
loophole at this end by asking me to 
write to him..." In a statement issued 
from Simla on July 9, Jinnah claimed that 
the League was a ‘third-party’ in the 
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country, and nothing "on this earth will 
make me accept any proposal which I 
think will prejudice or militate against 
our goal of Pakistan’.* On the same day, 
Wavell received a letter from Jinnah, 
“definitely refusing to send the names’. 

Despite the refusal of Jinnah to send 
the names, the Viceroy prepared provi- 
sional selection, including four Muslims 
from the Muslim League, and sent it for 
approval by the Cabinet at home. He 
thought of meeting the leaders once again, 
“as a last effort to get agreement’ if the 
Cabinet approved the list. On the 10th 
he received the approval of the Cabinet of 
his shadow Council. On the next day he 
had an interview with Jinnah, and 
showed him the names of the four Muslim 
Leaguers, and also of the Punjab Muslim, 
belonging to the Unionist Party. “He 
[Jinnah] refused even to discuss names 
unless he could be given the absolute right 
to select all Muslims and some guarantee 
that any decision which the Muslims 
opposed in the Council could only be 
passed by a two-third majority—in fact a 
kind of communal veto. I [Wavell] said 
that these conditions were entirely un- 
acceptable, and the interview ended".5 Jt 
was now quite evident that tbe Simla 
Conference was going to be a failure. On 
11 July, Wavell wrote: "I fear I have to 
record the definite failure of tbe Confer- 
ence and so of this fresh effort to make 
progress in Indian Self-Government”. 

The Viceroy spent the next two days 
discussing the problem with leaders of the 
Congress and other parties.. The final 
session of the Conference met on 14 July 
at ll am. “ “Jinnah made a long exposi- 
tion of League point of view, ‘its claim of 
Pakistan and its mistrust of Congress; he 
seemed at one time to raise his claim to 
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parity inside the Council with all other 
parties combined. If he really meaat this, 
it shows that he never, at any time, had 
an intention of accepting the offer". 
There was a feeling amongst the League 
leaders that the "offer hits at the very roots 
of Pakistan.,.as the Interim Executive will 
work out the future constitution, the 
Muslim bloc will be in a minority if the 
Caste Hindus combine with Scheduled 
Caste and others, "9 The Viceroy, at last 
declared the failure of the Conference: 
"I wish to make it clear that the zespon- 
sibility of the failure is mine. The main 
idea underlying the Conference was mine. 
If it had succeeded, its success would have 
been attributed to me, and I cannar place 
the blame for its failure on any bf the 
parties’. 


IV 


Thus ended the attempt by Lord Wavell 
to solve the Indian problem. A wave of 
pessimism swept over the country, and 
both the Indian and English pres held 
Jinnah responsible for the failure of tbe 
Conference. The News Chronicle wrote: 
“The responsibility for the failure of the 
Simla Conference was not Lord Wavell's. 
It was Jinnah's and Mr. Jinnah's alone".? 
"Mr. Gandhi wrecked the Cripps’ Pro- 
posals", observed the Daily Maii, “and 
Simla was Mr. Jinnah's turn. As the 
leader of the Muslim League hs duly 
wrecked the Wavell Proposals". Almost 
the same observation was made by the 
Indian press and the entire responsibility 
was thrown on the shoulders of Jinnah.” 
Dr. Kban Sahib, the Premier of the 
N.W.F.P. expressed that: “Tbe entire 
responsibility of the failure of the Simla 
Conference lay on the obstinate attitude 
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of Mr. Jinnah".? Everyone believed that 
"despite Lord Wavell's statement that the 
responsibility for the failure of the Con- 
ference was his, it was Jinnah's uncom- 
promising attitude which had wrecked the 
Conference". 


Jinnah, in a statement issued from 


Simla on 14 July, justified his cause in 
these terms: “The Wavell Plan was a 
snare and acceptance of the offer would 
have meant the signing of the League's 
death warrant”. He expressed his be- 
lief that in the proposed Executive 
Council Muslims were likely to be re- 
duced to a minority, since the other groups 
were likely to join the Congress on the 
issue of a united India. “Their vote will 
be against us and there is no safeguard 
except the Viceroy’s veto, which cannot 
be exercised lightly as an everyday business 
against majority decisions"." His stand 
for not accepting Wavell’s proposals was 
mainly based on the points that can be 
summarised as follows: 1. The League 
represented the great majority of the 
Muslims, which was proved by the number 
of Muslim seats it held in the legislature, 
and by the result of the bye-elections. He 
could not accept the right of Malik Khizar 
Hayat, the Punjab Premier, to nominate 
one one-League to the Council "If we 
had accepted this position we would have 
betrayed our people"" 2. Even though 
the minorities, the Scheduled Castes, or 
the Sikhs might not have agreed with the 
Congress on many issues, they would cer- 
tainly have agreed on the cardinal issue 
of Pakistan, and would have voted for a 
united India. 3. The explicit assurance 
given in the British proposals, to safeguard 
interests of the minorities, "the settlement 
of 'the future constitution or constitutions' 
would in fact be prejudiced ; and the 
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League could scarcely be expected to take 
this risk, if the only safeguard lay in the 
possibility of Governor General's veto being 
exercised"? 4, To agree to the inclusion 
of a non-Leaguer Muslim in the Muslim 
quota, and that too from the Punjab, 
would have been interpreted as an 
admittance of the fact by the League that 
the very small section of the Muslims that 
did not back the cause of Pakistan, had 
more power than the League, thus wreck- 
ing Jinnah’s cause for the partition. Even 
Lord Wavell recognised that “this in- 
transigence represents a real fear on the 
part of the Muslims, including those who 
do not support Jinnah, of Congress 
domination, which they regard as equiva- 
lent to a Hindu Raj".* To put it in the 
words of Prof. R. Coupland: “The 
moral of Simla was plain. The future 
dominates the present. The major com- 
munities cannot agree on any interim 
change in the existing system of govern- 
ment until they are agreed about the main 
principles of the future permanent system. 
There can be no real progress, in fact, no 
real breaking of the deadlock, until the 
responsible spokesmen of Indian political 
opinion discuss and determine the shape 
of things to come’. 

Having seen that Mr. Jinnah was 
mainly held responsible for the failure of 
the Simla Conference, the point which 
remains to be seen is: what was the 
reaction of the provincial as well as the 
All-India Muslim League to this? One 
thing is quite clear that Jinnah certainly 
had achieved a position for himself that 
made him more assertive for future. The 
very fact that the Government did not 
want to form a Council to which the 
Muslim League was not a party was a 
clear indication of the growing strength 
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of the League and its recognition by the 
British statesmen. Immediately: after the 
Conference, the Working Committee of 
the Muslim League meeting at Simla on 
July 15, demanded that fresh elections to 
the provincial and Central legislatures 
should be held at once, since the League 
was getting out of touch with public 
opinion and also because it wanted to 
prove its claim that it was the true 
representative of the Muslims in the 
country? Speaking in Bombay on 6 
August, Mr. Jinnah said: “We want to 
fight the elections so that they may once 
for all convince those who doubt our 
representative character...The name of 
the League is resounding throughout the 
world and the Musiims have now awaken- 
ed to a new consciousness of nationhood. 
If the Simla Conference had succeeded in 
by-passing the Muslim League, I would 
not have asked for money to fight the 
elections, but more than that 1 would have 
asked you for complete sacrifice for the 
realisation of our goal of Pakistan".* 
Leaving aside a few exceptions, who 
really did not matter much, the Muslims 
throughout the country appreciated tbe 
stand taken by Jinnah at Simla. In the 
United Provinces, “Jinnah and the Muslim 
League have the support of the vast 
majority of Muslims in the Province... 
Muslims in general support Mr. Jinnah's 
stand and his demand for elections to 
justify the League’ claim to represent 
Muslim opinion". In Bengal the Pro- 
vincial Muslim League held a number of 
meetings in Calcutta and a surrounding 
districts in July to justify Jinnah's atti- 
tude, "and there is general support among 
his followers to the stand he has taken. 
A demand for early elections’ has been 
voiced from these quarters and prepara- 


M 
tions are being made by the League for 
the coming fight"* In the C.P. and 
Berar, though Jinnah and the League 
were criticised by Hindus, the Muslims 
supported the League and Jinnah.* In 
the Punjab, "the Muslim press in general... 
was solid behind M1. Jinnah, and he was 
able to maintain his stand and carry the 
Working Committee with him in his final 
decision to stay out of Interim Govern- 
ment."5 A meeting of some 2000 Muslims 
was held in Ahmedabad condemning the 
Congress policy towards the Muslims in 
general and expressing full confidence in 
Jinnah and the League? In Poona the 
failure of the Simia Conference gave a 
fresh impetus to the League's activities. 
Within a week, some 12 new branches of 
the League were opened in Poona and 
about 10,000 new members enrolled. In 
Bombay city, a public meeting attended 
by some 3000 Muslims was held on 21 
July when "resolutions were passed en- 
dorsing the stand taken by Mr. Jinnah at 
Simla Conference and demanding elections 
before the introduction of Ministries in the 
Provinces. Similar resolutions were passed 
at the meetings held in Sholapur, Surat, 
Kaira and East Khandesh District.’® 
Similarly in Madras, though the Congress- 
men blamed the League for the failure of 
the Simla Conference, Muslims on the 
whole "appear to be behind Mr. Jinnah 
and various branches of the Muslim Lea- 
gue have been busy...passing -resolutions 
confirming faith in his leadership...Reports 
of similar meetings have come from other 
places in the mufassal and some branches 
have sent telegrams to the Viceroy affirm- 
ing their faith in Mr. Jinnah.”* A meet- 
ing of over 5,000 Muslims was held at 
Delhi in which complete confidence was 
expressed in the leadership of Jinnah 
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saying that he had saved the Muslim 
community from falling into another 
Congress trap.” At Aligarh, a meeting of 
the Muslims, held on 17 July, affirmed 
faith in Jinnah and it was stated that the 
Muslims of India would not hesitate to 
sacrifice their lives for the sake of the 
achievement of Pakistan? In August 
1945, Jinnah was given four lakhs of 
rupees in Bombay, to contest the coming 
elections, and to strengthen the Muslim 
League." Another meeting of the Muslim 
League was held at Nagpur, expressing 
full confidence in Jinnah, and demanding 
early elections. Similar meetings were 
held at Jabbulpore, Akola and Burhan- 


pur.” 
In the Punjab, where the struggle 
between the Unionist Party and the 


Muslim League had been acute, the League 
was able to make considerable headway 
after the failure of the Simla Conference. 
It must be remembered bere tbat it was 
the question of the Muslim nominee from 
the Punjab tbat bad led to the failure of 
the Conference. Immediately, therefore, 
after the failure of the Simla Conference, 
Jinnah and the Muslim League hastened 
their activities in the Punjab. “Since 
Jinnah- succeeded by his intransigence in 
wrecking the Simla Conference,” wrote 
Sir B. Glancy to Wavell, “his stock has 
been standing very high with his followers 
and with a large section of Muslim popu- 
lation. He has been hailed as the cham- 
pion of Islam. He has openly given out 
that the elections will show an overwhel- 
ming verdict in favour of Pakistan." 
Several League meetings were held in the 
Punjab and there was severe criticism of 
the Congress and condemnation of Muslim 
‘trators’. Khan Abdul Qayyum, ex- 
Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in 
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the Central Assembly, resigned from the 
Congress and joined the Muslim League." 
He was followed by Sir Feroz Khan Noon, 
who resigned from his post of Defence 
Member in order to assist tbe Muslim 
League in the Punjab election.” A new 
pro-League Jamiat-e-Ulema-i-Islam was 
also formed and this organisation carried 
vigorous propaganda against Abul Kalam 
Azad, Maulana Hussain Ahmed Maoni, 
and other nationalist Muslims.” However, 
Sir Feroz Khan Noon joined the League 
formally in September, 1945, after some 
discussions with "my Unionist Party.’™ 
On September 29, Mian  Iftikharuddin, 
President of the Punjab Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, resigned from the Con- 
gress, and joined the Muslim League.” 
Pir Sayed Fazi Shah, who claimed to be 
the spiritual head of a hundred thousand 
Muslim families in the Punjab, announ- 
ced his decision to join the All-India 
Muslim League, on September 12, saying 
that, "I have come to the conclusion that 
the League is the only political organisa- 
tion which can give a right lead to the 
Muslims." 

At a meeting of the Punjab Muslim 
League held on August 3, Raja Ghaza- 
nafar Ali Khan, Deputy leader of the 
Punjab Assembly claimed that no more 
than one per cent of the Punjab Muslims 
would vote for the  Unionist Party. 
Challenging the claim of the Punjab 
Premier to be the leader of the Province's 
martial class, he said, "Malik Khizar 
Hayat Tiwana will go the way of 
Mr. Churchill, who also was leader of all 
the armed forces and received the verdict 
at the hands of those very forces.” On 
September 14, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, in 
an interview to the Associated Press 
stated that, “the Unionist Party has now 
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outlived its utility. When the party was 
founded, there was no question of the 
transfer of power from Britain to India. 
But now when transfer is going to take 
place the Unionist Party is being positively 
harmful to the Muslim  interests."* So 
strong was the influence of the League in 
the Punjab by now that on October 27, 
Malik Khizar Hayat Khan, Premier of the 
Punjab, declared that he and all other 
Muslim members of his party "are firm 
and uncompromising supporters of 
cates 10 He further started : “It 
may be stated categorically that there is 
no difference between the All-India 
Muslim League and the Muslim members 
of the Unionist Party on the question of 
the objective to be achieved... We are all 
united in support of the Lahore Resolu- 
tion of the League... Whether I remain 
in the Muslim League or not, I shall do 
all I can to help my community's effort 
to realise this idea."!* 

In the north-west too the League was 
gradually . gaining in strength. Sir 
G. Cunninghum from the N.W.F. Pro- 
vinces wrote to Wavell on August 9: 
"I find that the failure of the Simla Con- 
ference has made people think and talk 
more about Pakistan issue... There seems 
to be little doubt that coming elections 
will be fought largely on ‘the Pakistan 
issue in its crudest form." Addressing 
a meeting of the Muslims, .held at Pesh- 
awar on 30 September, Choudhuri Khali- 
quzzaman declared that the League would 
secure a sweeping victory at the  polls."* 
Cunninghum informed Wavell on 
9 October, that “a good many defections 
from Congress to the Muslim League have 
been reported in the last few weeks. Well 
educated Muslims of senior official type, 
who neyer took much interest in politics 
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before, are becoming almost rapidly anti- 
Hindu, and, therefore, pro-Muslim 
League.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the failure 
of the Simla Conference proved to be a 
great personal triumph for Jinnah. Those 
who doubted his leadership earlier, now 
realised how strong and powerful he was, 
since he could of his own, wreck such a 
big Conference. The two-nation theory 
oí Jinnah had found political expression. 
While the Congress could block any solu- 
tion by the British Government short of 
complete independence, the League could 
block, i£ it so wanted, any solution or pro- 
posal that did not accept the ‘partition.’ 
The repeated demand for fresh elections 
from the League side showed that it was 
now définite about its success in the 
elections, and that it had certainly gained 
strength. Lord Wavell wrote Pathick- 
Lawrance on 12 August 1945: “The 
C-LC told me a few days ago that the 
general view amongst the Muslims seemed 
to be that Jinnah would win almost all 
the seats if elections were postponed for 
a year..I think Jinnah would win most 
of the seats now, but I am not sure that 
the postponement would worsen his posi- 
tion...the election results might be better 
from Jinnah's point of view if he had time 
to raise money and create effective organi- 
sation."** “Whatever plan Lord Wavell 
produces," reported the Observer's corres- 
pondent, "will have to tackle boldly the 
communal bugbear, or it will fail as dis- 
mally as did its forerunners.” He further 
added “As Mr. Jinnah’s Muslim League 
following appears to have increased rather 
than decressed after the breakdown of the 
Simla parleys, realists in the Congress 
inner cabinet are, it is believed, endea- 
vouring to convert their colleagues to the 
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idea of accepting Mr. Jinnah's demand, 
repugnant and distasteful though it is, in 
the hope that the British will sooner be 
disposed to give India independence.” 
The general Secretary of the All-India 
Scheduled Caste Federation, P. N. Raja- 
bhoj, stated in November that “in each 
and every province J found tremendous 
awakening amongst the Mussalmans. They 
simply adore the Muslim League and its 
leader Mr. Jinnah, and I can confidently 
say that the Muslim League is really very 
strong today. It is sure to sweep the polls 
everywhere." On 31 December Mr. 
Casey from Calcutta wrote to Wavell : 
“At Simla you tried to get agreement on 
the composition of a politically repre- 
sentative Viceroy’s Council. The great 
effort failed by reasons of Jinnah claiming 
all the Muslim seats for Muslim League. 
You then logically decided on electons 
throughout British India in order...to test 
out Jinnah's claim, I assume Jinnah will 
be able to substantiate this claim.”™ On 
12 December, Jinnah made a statement 
saying : “We could settle the Indian 
problem in 10 minutes if Mr. Gandhi 
would say, ‘I agree that there should be 
Pakistan. I agree that one-fourth of India 
composed of six provinces, Sind, Balu- 
chistan, Punjab, N.W.F.P., Bengal and 
Assam with their present boundaries should 
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constitute Pakistan State.’ After that 
it would be a simple matter to sit down 
as friends and work out the details of a 
friendly and neighbourly life between the 
two great nations of this sub-continant."!? 

The results of the central and the 
provincial elections held towards the end 
of 1945 proved the strength of the Muslim 
League, and its claim of being a 'third 
party’ in the country, and the ‘only repre- 
sentative organisation’ of the Muslims of 
the country. In the Central Assembly, 
the League could win all the Muslim 
seats, and in the Provincial Assemblies 446 
seats out of a total of 495 Muslim seats. 
The Muslim parties other than the League 
were virtually eliminated. 

The failure of the Simla Conference, 
therefore proved to be an event of consi- 
derable importance in the history of India. 
The personal prestige of Jinnah and the 
strength of the Muslim League increased 
considerably, and it provided a fresh 
impetus to the demand for Pakistan. 
"The Simla Conference offered a last 
opportunity to the forces of nationalism 
to fight a rear-guard action to preserve the 
integrity of the country, and when the 
battle was lost the waves of communalism 
quickly engulfed it, Only the Hobson’s 
choice of partition was left” 
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' THE OTHER SIDE OF THE NORTH-SOUTH CONTROVERSY 


y. G. Dons 
Bombay 


In the eighteenth century the. Maratha 
State expanded -rapidly in the, north (or 
Hindustan as north India was then called) 
and assumed a dominant position, in Indian 
politics. The author of Shabu Mabaraj- 
ee Charitra, Ramarao Malhar Chitnis, 
tells -us that the northward expansion had 
the blessings of the Maharaja. He writes, 
“tt was Shahu-Raja’s heart's desire to con- 
quer Hindustan. He therefore held a 
meeting of the councillors to discuss the 
Subject and obtain their advice. Shripat 
Rao Pratinidhi expressed his view that 
Karnatak: which had been conquered T 
the great Shivaji had been lost (throùg 
neglect). That region should first be re- 
duced and, then the Maharaja should think 
of.. expanding Maratha power in the 
north." But Peshwa Baji Rao countered 
the Pratinidhi’s argument by, saying — 
the Mughal empire has bun feeble 
-and lifeless. It is a house divided 
against itself; The Padishah desires that 
his: realm be protected with our aid. We 
. should take the- opportunity, of settling 
*. the discords in the empire, obtain 
swaraj rights in territories where it has 
. been denied so far ; of what account is 
. Qilich Khan [the Nizam]. that we 
should dread his power: for mischief ? 
. - The Great: Shivaji-, despite the presence 
of prince Aurangzeb at Aurangabad, 
attacked the kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, seized large parts of their ter- 
ritory. Even when later Aurangzeb as 
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emperor came vad with a numer- 
ous host we worsted him and recovered 
our kingdom and. forts. The Maharaja 
[Shahu] has returned from captivity of 
the Mughuls and has promised to assist 
- the Padıshah. Give me Sanads [orders]; 
. Í will find. money and raise forces to 
deal with Qilich Khan and the imperial 
problem, The conquest of Karnatak is 
an internal affair and should offer no 
difficulty. The Kingdoms of Bijapur 
and Golkonda have disappeared and 
Karnatak . lies yao , One of the 
Maharaja’s the 
. Pratinidhi, ean. take . care E mata 


affairs, The Great Shivaji 


conquest of. Hindustan has ream e 


-unfulfilled. “Let the Maharaja now ac- 
complish it. Balaji Panta Nana [my 
- father] has established friendly relations 
with Rajput princes and.led the way to 
. the fulfilment of this purpose. Tue 
time thas arrived to accomplish it, 

The Raja was highly pleased with the 

sentiments expressed by his Peshwa and 

remarked, - 

. not for nothing are you born of Balaji 
. Pant Nana. When we have such able 
servants [to carry out our wishes] we 
can even conquest Kinnarbband beyond 

. the Himalayas, Why should the pre- 
.sent project appear to have no chance 
of success whatever? Do you go to 
Hindustan- and Pa its doge 


cum 
^ 
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Hajarat and Mankari troops will keep 
Nizam-ul-Mulk in check and will also 
march to. Karnatak.' 


Grant Duff relying on Chitnis Bakhar 
repeats these arguments, “|. .entering on 
a war when they had not yet secured what 
had been veded, according to the Prati- 
nidhi was the extreme of folly and rash- 
ness. It would be advisable to reduce the 
Carnatic before pursuing their conquests 
in the north. Fateh Singh who held sanads 
for this, could scarcely venture to cross the 
Krishna and the first effort should there- 
fore be made in that quarter. Baji Rao 
made light of the difficulties. “He pointed 
the present condition of India—the weak- 
ness, indolence and imbecility of the 
Mughuls against the activity, energy and 
enterprise of the Marathas, ‘Now is our 
time to drive strangers from the land of 
the Hindoos and to acquire immortal re- 
nown ; by directing our efforts to Hindus- 
tan, the Maratha flag in your reign shall 
fly from the Kistna to the Attock.” “You 
shall plant it on the Himalayas”, exclaimed 
the Raja, “you are indeed a noble son of a 
worthy father.’” 

So the Peshwa went ahead with the 
conquests in Hindustan and during his 
life-time brought the territory from the 
Chambal to Narmada under levy. His son 
Balaji Rao excelled the record of his father 
and levied tribute from Agra in the north 
to Arcot in the south and from the Punjab 
in the west to Bengal in the east. The 
Peshwas gave the Marathas a dominant 
position in Indian politics which lasted for 
about a century. British Residents at the 
Courts of Indian princes lend support ta 
this. Malet, the Resident at Poona, writing 
to the Governor General in 1790 says, “‘uni- 
yersal conquest in Hindustan is absolutely 
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the systematic object of this Court and 
this is to be effected in the King’s name” 

Sir Alfred Lyall writing 4 ééntury latét 
echoes thèse Sentiments, ‘The Maratha 
powets had considerable national character, 
some political stability and formidable mili- 
tary organisation. Under their great 
Peshwa Balaji Rao, they attained the zenith 
of their predominance. They had conquer- 
ed great territories ; they were pushing for- 
ward into north India. They were supreme 
in the central region and while one army 
was dismembering the Nizam’s State, 
another was extorting heavy subsidies in 
the Carnatic and Mysore." Later, com- 
menting on the issue of the first Anglo- 
Maratha war, he remarks, ‘‘.. the essence 
of whole matter is that the Marathas were 
at this period (1782) far too strong and far 
too united to be shaken or overawed by 
such forces as the English could despatch 
against them.” 

Maratha supremacy in Indian politics 
following from the Peshwa’s conquests in 
the north was thus an accepted fact of his- 
tory and the Peshwa’s policy was supposed 
to be the correct one. This position had 
been accepted by scholars—both Indian 
and foreign for almost three quarters of a 
century since Grant Duff published his 
memorable work on the Marathas (1826). 
About the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, a mote critical study of 
Maratha history started and doubts began 
to assail the mind of a few students if mat- 
ters had really gone off well. It was Raja- 
ram Shastri Bhagwat who first made the 
charge that “Raja Shahu along with his 
first two Peshwas must be held responsible 
for neglecting the consolidation of the 
swaraj territory and making the base safe 
before setting on a career of conquest of 


Hindustan. Shripat Rao Pratinidhi urged 
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that the primary need of the hour was to 
make the Maratha State strong by coherent 
organisation, draw the Nizam away from 
Maharashtra by exchanging Berar for a 
part of Telingana, discourage predatory 
habits of the Marathas which had grown 
as a result of the presence of Mughul 
armies and indiscipline in the Maratha 
forces in the prevailing atmosphere of 
gloom, despair and uncertainty. Buy 
Peshwa Bayi Rao, instead of checking the 
predatory habits of his forces encouraged 
them by offering higher pay and bigger 
prizes than the Nizam and pursued a 
course of self-aggrandisement in Hindus- 
tan." The Shastri wrote in a general way, 
but his line of argument was followed by 
the authors (Bhagwat and Mehendale) of 
The History of the House of the Pratinidhi. 
The datest and most recent exponent of 
this advocacy of consolidating Maratha 
position in the south is Prof. Shejawalkar 
who delivered lectures from 1938 to 1954 
to prove that the Peshwas did not really 
understand Shivayt’s policy of subordinating 
Muslim power in India; were guilty of 
keeping alive Mughul sovereignty in their 
insensate desire for power, perpetuated the 
Nizam’s position in the south and brought 
down clattering the entire fabric of the 
Maratha empire by pursuing a ruinous 
policy. The first salvo was fired at the 
24th Sammelan of the Bharat Itihas Sam- 
shodhak Mandal (1938) when Prof. Sheja- 
walkar delivered a lecture with great elo- 
quence on the north-south controversy.’ 
The specific charges brought by him against 
the Peshwa may be recounted first and 
then we can see if they stand or fall in the 
light of historical and other evidence. 
The charges are: (1) after his rae 
from Agta Raja Shivaji took stock of the 
political situation and decided that the 


conquest of the south was in the best in- 
terest of the stability of his kingdom, and 
he therefore conquered the Kingdom of 
Jing and Shahaji’s former jagir of Banga- 
lore, Sira, Hoskote and Balapur. The 
Miaharaja's foresight saved the Maratha 
State from total annibilat‘on. This policy 
was well understood at Shahu’s court by 
Shripat Rao Pratinidhi who entreated that 
the province of Karnatak be first secured ; 
after that they could think of new con- 
quests in Hindustan. Instead of frittering 
away Maratha resources in separate expedi- 
tions under individual chieftains they 
should concentrate all their strength for 
the Karnatak enterprise and occupy the 
province formerly held by Shahj, Raja- 
ram and Murar Rao Ghorpade. The 
Pratinidhi would not rest content with the 
recovery of the small Kingdom of Jingi 
and Shahji’s old jagir ; with him the ques- 
tion was one of priorities. After securing 
their base in the south, the entire force of 
the State was to be directed to the con- 
quest of Hindustan. Such was the real 
policy of Shivaji. 

(2) Peshwa Baji Rao ignored the limi- 
tations of geography and invaded Hin- 
dustan. His policy imperilled the future 
of the Maratha State. The next-door 
enemy of the Marathas, the Nizam, was 
kept alive by the Peshwa’s deliberate neg- 
lect. The Bhau could not march north- 
ward to the rescue of the Maratha army in 
time on account of the threat posed by 
the Nizam and this delay brought on the 
disaster of Panipat. 

(3) In area the south is much smaller 
than Hindustan and offered easy con- 
quest, But the Peshwa did not agree with 
the very sane views of the Pratinidhi be- 
cause he was afraid that the Pratinidhi and 


Fateh Singh Bhonsle would obtain the 
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southern region as their jagir fron tlie 
sovereign. i l 
. (4) Another reason for giving priority 
tothe reductioh of the south was that this 
region was much more familiar to the 
Marathas than Hindustan. Marathi was 
the language of accounts at the Bijapur 
Court and its influence had spread to Kar- 
natak. On account of the neglect of this 
region by the Peshwa, the southern Hindu 
chiefs who would have been the potential 
allies of the Marathas, were swallowed by 
the Nizam and’ Haidar Ali, while -the 
Peshwas had to deal with such inveterate 
enemies of Hinduism as Najib-ud-daulah, 
Shuja-ud-daulah and Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
(5) The fifth and’ the lást reason for 
undertaking expeditions in the south was 
that the southern conquests were mote 
profitable from thé miorietary point of view 
tham those in the -barren north. The 
Peshwa’s northern expeditions v added 
£o his, debts ; while: the Abdali Shah car- 
ned away huge treasure from Hifidüstan, 
the Peshwas got themselves involved more 
and more in heavy debts. 

_ The protagonists of the south do not 
spell out in clear terms what they exactly 
mean by the southern conquest. At times 
they talk of the recovery of the small 
kingdom’ of Jingi, at others either of the 
entire province of Karnatak or of the bigger 
subah of the Deccan (which included Kar- 
nátak). It may be presumed that when 
they speak of the conquest of the south 
they 
sula. vaji had wrested only Jinj from 
a Pathan chieftain in 1677 and part of 
Shahji’s jagir near Bangalore. He held the 


region by a very tenuous connection and. 


soon lost it. The whole of the southern 
peninsula never formed part of Shivajt’s 


kingdom. In the war of independence the 


eae it with the southern penin-' 
Shi 
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numerous hill forts in swaraj tertitory and 
the Maratha people with stout hearts 
played as important a part as‘ the far off 
fortress of Jingi in the defence of Maba- 
rashtra. It is not quite correct to say thag 
Jinjt alone saved the Maratha kingdom 
from annihilation. 
Secondly, as pointed out by Chitnis and 
borne out by other evidence Karnatak and 
the Deccan were spheres of activity appor- 
tioned to Fateh Singh Bhonsle, the Sar: 
lashkar and the Pratinidhi respectively by 
Shahu Raja. During the first eight years 
of his Peshwaship, Baji Rao worked under 
the command of Fateh Singh Bhonsle and 
the Pratinidhi in two southern expeditions. 
In 1728 he succeeded unaided in bringing 
the Nizam to bay and ‘defeating his de: 
signs of unseating Shahu Raja from the 
Satara throne. Did Pratinidhi and other 
carpet knights who loved the ease of the 
court expect the Peshwa always to pull the 
chestnuts out of fire for them ? It was for 
Raja Shahu to set the house in order to: 
get equal exertions out of all his ministers. 
It was only when he failed to move the: 
other councillors, that he asked the Peshwa 
to lead the army against the Nizam in 
1728. Nobody was going to prevent the 
Pratinidhi and Fateh Singh from continu- 
ing the vigoróus policy initiated, by the: 
Peshwa 1n the south and by their exertions 
reduce the INizam and the petty chieftains 
of Karnatak. But these two only felt jeal- 
ous of the Peshwa’s military success, ` 
planned campaigns in Karnatak which 
they never cartied out for fear of incur- 
ring debts.’ f 

Objection number two has. already been 
replied to. Peshwa Baji Rao took the lead- 
in deféatiig the Nizam at Palkhed and. 
make him agree to Shahu's sovereigtity 
and to the grants of Chawth atid Sardesh- : 
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mukhi over the six subahs of the Deccan. 
The Sarlashkars, the Pratinidhis and the 
Fateh Singhs failed to follow the Peshwa’s 
success, lt was after Raja Shahu’s death in. 
1749 that Peshwa Balaj Rao took in his 
hand the chief executive auhthority and in 
three swift campaigns in 1751-52, 1756-57 
and 1760; defeated the Nizam and wrested 
from him territory yielding. fifty lakhs of 
rupees by the treaty of Bhalki (1752), terri- 
tory worth twenty-five lakhs by the treaty 
of Sindkhed (1757) and' térritory worth 
sixty lakhs by the treaty of Udgir conclud- 
ed in 1760. By 1760-the Nizam had been 
stripped off more than half of his king- 
dom. The Nizam’s position is aptly des- 
cribed by Warren Hastings in the report 
he made to the Court of Directors at the 
end of his career (1786): “The Nizam's 
dominions are of small extent and scanty 
revenue ; his military strength is represent- 
ed to be most contemptible. The sove- 
reign of Hyderabad can never be an object 
of apprehension to the Company." Raj- 
wade in his preface to vol. I of his Sadhane 
pointedly brings this fact to the notice of 
his readers. Set Shejawalkar and the pro- 
tagonists of the South School fly in the 
face of such clear evidence and maintain 
that "the Nizam was immortalised by the 
Peshwa."" There could be no greater dis- 
tortion of historical truth. 

Argument number three has been par- 
. tially dealt with. It is not easy to say how 
much of the north was assigned to the 
Peshwa. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were 
teserved as the hunting ground for the 
Bhonsles of Nagpur and Gujarat with 
Baglana was the sphere of the Senapati. 
So the field left to the Peshwa in the north 
was not as big as Prof. Shejawalkar thought. 
Besides, there was the Raja's mandate by 
which the Karnatak and Deccan were made 
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m 
the field of activity of Fateh Singh Bhonsle 
and the Pratinidhi. But these two did not 
venture out. It was after Shahu's death 
that the Peshwa had a free hand in these 
quarters and achieved spectacular successes 
within a decade (1750-60), 

Argument four about the familiarity of 
the region does not hold much water. I£, 
in the twentieth century dispite the exist- 
ence of one sovereign authority and pro- 
gress in communication, Mabharashtrians, 
Kannadigas and Tamils cannot see eye to 
eye on small issues and must break each 
others’ heads, it is difficult to believe that 
the situation was any way different from 
the present one d one common bond 
beld together these people from different 
regions in the eighteenth century. 

Argument number five need not be pur- 
sued at all. It ill becomes the protagonists 
of the south school to bring forward again 
and again the profit motive when the 
Marathas have already earned a bad name 
as Bargis on predatory hordes. The Mara- 
thas when they invaded the south or the 
north, did so either in the name of the 
Mughul emperor or for the sake of estab- 
lishing Hindupad Padshahi. In no case 
was 1t fair that they should plunder their 
own people as did forei conquerors. 
Browne, the British Resident at Delhi 
wrote in 1782, “the similarity of religion 
and manners and the moderate exercise of 
their authority for which the Mahrattas 
are remarkable justly entitle them to a more 
ready submission and hearty co-operation 
from the Jauts and the Rajpoots than the 
Moguls experienced, who were defective 
in everything that could conciliate Hindoos 
to them.”” 

It is not the object of this paper to dis- 
cuss the aims and ideals of maratha rule 
and their failure to achieve them, The 
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Marathas failed to develop proper adminis- 
trative and other political institutions to 
hold together their conquests. But such a 
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THE LAST FLIGHT OF NETAJI BOSE 


Avi De 
Maryland, USA 


The last Hight of Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose allegedly took place on August 18, 
1945, just as the war in the Pacific had 
drawn to a close. No doubt, the momen- 
tous events of the preceding weeks contri- 
buted to the uncertainty and lack of 
material evidence that stil] exist concerning 
the flight, which according to the war-time 
Japanese government had killed Bose in 
Japanese-held Formosa. 

In this paper, first, I shall briefly nar- 
rate the flight and the crash, as acquired 
from the Japanese witnesses who had ac- 
companied Subhas Bose on that last flight 
and reported by two investigating commis- 
ssions formed by the Government of India. 
The first was in 1956, eleven years after 
the alleged crash, called the Shah Nawaz 
Commission Report. Second, the Khosla 
Commission Report was issued in 1974. 
The members of the first commission 
never visited Formosa, the sight of the 
accident, while the second commission did 
visit Formosa. The first commission con- 
cluded that Netaji bad died in the crash ; 
a member of the commission, Suresh 
Chandra Bose, a brother of Subhas Bose, 
issued a dissenting report disagreeing with 
the conclusion. The Khosla Commission 
also concluded he had died in the crash, 
but a dissenting member, Mr. Samar Guha, 
a member of the Indian Parliament, con- 
cluded that the crash was probably a 
camouflage by the war-time Japanese gov- 
ernment allowing Bose to go underground. 


His 1978 publication, Netaji Dead or 
Alive ? brings out much of the contradic- 
tions and lack of real evidence of many of 
the tenets supporting much of the con- 
clusions drawn by Mr. G. D. Khosla, the 
Chairman of the Second Commission. 
Secondly, in this paper, I shall touch on 
some items which my personal research 
have produced bearing on the last flight. 
In early August, we find Subhas Bose 
in Japanese-held Singapore. The long 
march back through Burma after the deci- 
sive battles on Indian soil of Imphal, and 
Kohima in June of 1944, for Netaji Bose 
and the remnants of his INA is now at an 
end. From the various interviews held by 
the enquiry committees convened by the 
Indian Government to investigate Netaji’s 
disappearance, the following scenerio can 
be narrated. The news of Japan’s final 
surrender reached Subhas on August 16. 
With this news the old plan to go to Russia 
should the Japanese be unable to continue 
assistance takes on a new urgency. The 
plan now is to to Russia immediately 
and continue the fight against the British. 
On earlier visits to Tokyo, Subhas had un- 
successfully tried to contact the Soviet 
Ambassador to Tokyo. Returning from 
Tokyo via Shanghai in November 1944, 
Bose had visited Anand Mohan Sahay and 
asked him to try to contact the Soviet 
Ambassador, In May of 1945 Subhas had 
written to the Japanese foreign minister 


igemites pleading him to use his 
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offices to contact the Russians and ask for 
transport for Bose and his staff to Russia. 
But the answer as before was negative. 

In early August of 1945 Subhas was 
urged to move to the Supreme Headquar- 
ters of the Japanese Southern Army in 
Saigon, a less vulnerable spot than pud 
pote. But Bose's plans were mote i- 
tious. -He was back on his old original 
plan of leading an invasion of India from 
the ‘notth. When he received. official .con- 
firmation of Japanese surrender, he went 
at once to the Southern’ Army Commander, 
Field "Marshall Terauchi and asked for a 
plane ‘to’ take him to Russia.  Teraucht 
wired: Tokyo and the reply came back: that 
Bose’ was fot to go. But Tetauchi was the 
chief in his own domain, and he saw no 
point in forbidding Bóse to continue his 
struggle against the British, On his own 
Yesponsibility he ‘told Subhas that he could 
fake a plànie which would fly him to Dairen 
in Manthuria via Taiwan. Once he was 
in Dairen, he could make his: own arrange- 
ments with the ‘Russians. Russia was now 
at war with Japan, so there was no ques- 
tion of the Japanese negotiating a poses 
for ' 'Chandra" Bose to Russia. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon of 17 
‘August 1945, a Japanese medium ‘bomber 
(Mitshubishi KI-21), Allied “code name 
Sally, took off from the aitheld at Saigon. 
‘Te had to’ run the entire length of the ,run- 
way to take off, because it was-overloaded ; 
so’at Tourane (Da Nang), the next landing 
field, the plane’s weight was redüced by, 
considerable amount. Subhas had hoped 
‘to -take with hum a small ehtoürage, “but 
‘lacking space, only Colonel Habibur Reh- 
man, was able to accompany him. The 
‘rest were to follow by other routes, for the 
plane ‘carried Japanese passengers too, most 


prominent of whoni was Lt-Gen Shidéi, 


-test :twice, 
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the Chief of Staff of Burma Area Army, 
who was also on his way to Manchuria 
to take over the Japanese Manchurian 
Army. There were in all 13 or 14 passen- 
gers in the plane. 

The passengers spent the night at 
Tourane and set out again at 5 a.m. ‘on 
August 18. The weather was fine, and 
the: plane-landed ‘safely at the . Matsuyama 
airfield at Taihoku (now Taipai), where 'a 
tent Had been erected for the dignitaries 
who wete to pass through bearing the sur- 
render order. The army authorities on 
Formosa were in a state of deep despair at^ 
the- news of the surrender. Many officers 
were counselling a war of resistence to the 
end, othérs were discussing whether to 
commit suicide. Normally, when a visit- 
ing dignitary ‘stopped over at Taihoku, the ` 
Commander-in-Chief who was also the 
governor general, or his chief of staff, would 
be at the airfield to welcome the visitor, 
When Subhas arrived there was no one to. . 
greet him, and he was met with an air. of 
cold indifference on the part of the officials. 
While Bose and the Japanese. rested in the. 


tent, taking a light meal, maintenance was ' 


catried out on the engine, and its fuel was 


replenished. .One of the engineers reported 
that the starboard engine had been behaying 
oddly, and the pilot carried out, an engine- . 
to ensure that nothing. "was 
wrong. ` The passengets then, took their. 
seats again, eh ies for Dairen. a Ey 


The plane to move along, the : 
runway. Namal when'a heavy, bomber 


takes off, the’ eat is off the ground half- cus 


way along the runway, but this tirge the 
plane had gone three quarters of ‘its run. . 
before the tail lifted. . When it finally. 
rosé- into the air, there was a terrific éxplo- 


sion, the plane swerved to port, and a po- c. i 


peller and engine blew off, The plane: hi 
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the.ground about twenty yards from the 
edge of the airfield and burst into flames. 
Shidei and the pilot were killed instantly, 
Subhas Bose was injuted and burned, and 
later died at the Nanmon Branch Army 
hospital in Taihoku. Colonel Habibur 
Rehman and half of the Japanese passen- 
. gets survived to testify before the Indiam 
committees; 

This then is a brief narrative of the last 
flight of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Much written evidence does exist that 
since the, defeat suffered in Burma ın 1944, 

- Subhas ‘had been looking toward shifting 


- his operations to Russia. It is possible that 


the end of the war had come much sooner 
.than ejther he or the Japanese had anti- 
.cipated, If such was the case, then a hasty 
make-shift js either to Tokyo or Man- 


~ s chpria, is plausible. However, a flight 


with no written records, no pre-flight docu- 
. ments of passengers, no immediate -inyesti- 
gation (not even the routine one), no cop- 
vincing photographs of any kind, is still 
somewhat. -difficult to, accept rationally. 
Perhaps that is, the strongest argument for 
the hypothesis that- the plane crash was 
- simply a cover proyided by the war-time 
- Japanese government enabling "Chandra" 
Bose to-go underground. In fact, at the 
‘time: of the crash, the British too had their 
suspicions: that the flight had been staged 
. -and that Bose was alive: "I wonder", wrote 

Wavell, Viceroy of India in 1945, “if the 
. Japañese announcement of Subhas Chandra 
,' Bose's death, in an air crash is true, I .sus- 


“© pect it very much, it is just what would be 
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‘given out if he meant to go underground. 

.Accordjng to the report prepared by 

* the 1956 Shah’ Nawaz Committee con- 

. vened by the Indian Government, two in- 

dependent investigations of the crash were 

carried out in 194546 by the British in- 
11 


t 
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teligence! as well as by the Americdns 
under McArther’s headquarters iri Tokyo’. 
Copies'of these reports apparently have 
nevcr been published and some may be lost. 
I personally have searched for the so called 
“SCAP” report at the Americati Archives 
at Washington DC. But so far I have not 
located any such report. The Khosla Com- 
mission, convened by the Indian Goveth- 
ment, issued its report in 1974, This com- 
mission used - basically the same methodo- 
logy as the earlier commission in 1956, 1.e., 
that of interviewing material witnesses. 
However, this commission especially relied 
on the statements given by the four Japa- 
nese survivors of the alleged plane crash. 
The problem in’ this report was that wide 
differences and variances existed on the ac- 
counts of the flight itself and the subse- 
quent reported death of Subhas Bose, Also | 
no one ‘could provide a ‘singlé-document to : 
support the contention that they were actu- 
ally authorized personnel on that flight. As 
for Colonel Habibur Rehman, the only 
Indian to accompany Netaji on the last 
flight, his accounts given at vatious times 
differ widely from those of the Japanese. 
In this brief paper, one cannot really do 
justice to such details. However, according 
to the ‘British documents‘, the British Iitel- 
ligence team concluded “It appears that 
Habibur Rehman is not willing to conie 
out with the truth". Mr. Sama Guha con- 
cluded after an analysis of the various staté- 
ments made by Habibur Rehman that 
Rehman deliberately lied to the British and 
thereafter due probably to a secrèt oath. he 
had taken not to reveal Bose's underground 
plans. 

Tn term of my own research, although I 
did not locate the SCAP report, I did find 
some references to Subhas Bose in the re- 


cently made public "MAGIC" files at the 
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- American archives, “MAGIC”, is a sum- 
mary of the actual war-time Japanese com- 
. munications in the Pacific which the Ame- 
rican had decoded as early as 1944. Inter- 
‚cepted "MAGIC" communications con- 
-cerning Bose just preceding the reported air 
crash give us perhaps one authentic source 
regarding the Japanese plan for Subhas 
Bose during those last fateful days. | quote 
from: MAGIC :* “On July 2. 1945, the 
Vice Minister of War sent the Southern 

Army (Hq. Saigon) the following message : 
(1) E mm National Ay. aoe 
for two or three hundred men to 
serve as protection for Bose, pro- 
bably will be disbanded—after first 
making Bose understand the situa- 

tion. * i 

(2) The Commander of the Southern 
Army wil decide on details -for 
locating Bose either in Malaya or 

. French Indo-China. ` n 
(3) The Indian Provisional Govèrn- 

'* ment will continue. 

' (4) Bose is not to go to Tokyo or to 
China, even temporarily. We will 
have him cast his lot with the fate 
' of his army and his government.’ ”’ 


"^ Now. quoting again from MAGIC, 
“There is now available a fragment of a 
‘10 August message sent from Bangkok to 
Singapore by the "Hikari Agency" [The 
Japanese: Army Agency which has been 
handling Indian affairs] reading as follows: 
ie "ESince] ‘certain defeat of [words mis- 
sing]: will bring about the end: of the pre- 
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! 


Po. da 


from Tokyg Radio on August 23, 
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sent independence movement ; we deem 
it advantageous to dissolve immediately all 
sich things as the Provisional Government, 
the National Army, etc., and to plan to 
have Bose infiltrate into India with Japa- 
nese assistance.’ 

Note: Whether the subsequent Japanese 
surrender has altered the Hikari Agency’s 

“ans for Bose is not known: " f 

The lass MAGIC méssige available is 
titled “Movement of Subhas Chandra 
Bose;”, “An 18 August Message to Tokyo 
from Minister Hachtya [the Japanese dele- 
gate to Subhas Chandra Bose's "Inhdian 
Provisional Government”’], transmitted from 
Saigon, includes the following : 

‘On the 17th, in accordance with his 
own tequest, Bose accompanied by one 
[word rhissing] offictal—set off by air for 
the [place garbled but apparently “Man- 
churia"] area. The Provisional Govern- 
ment has been dissolved and by this time 
its temporary employees are scattered to all 
paits of the country.’ ” 

: 3o according to the MAGIC documents, 
the various Japanese plans for Netaji on 
those last days were, fitst to cast Bose with 
the fate of his army, as of August 2. 
Secondly, to infiltrate Bose to India with 
Japanese assistance, as of August 10, Then 
we sce the last message perhaps just before 


"the so-called crash or at least on the day of 


the alleged crash, August 18, that Bose had 
left for a certain place. Five days later the 
first. announcement of Bose's death came 
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* This paper was presented at the Tenth Subhas Society in D iia with the Center, 
Annual Washington Conference on Subhas - for Asian Studies, The American University, | 
Chandra Bose, held in December 1979 by the Washington DC. . à is 
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JOHN. MACLEOD'S, PRIVATE JOURNAL 
DURING THE MARATHA WAR 1817-18 . 


Edited by Pratulchandra Gupta. 
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(Second instalment) 


Monday, Dec. 8th. Halt. Went into 
the town. to examine whether a safe plan 
could be found for depoting the park and 
heavy! stores—rbut .could. find. aohe.* Pun- 
detpõó is a large town. contaifiing pérhaps 
30,000 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmans and 
othet holymén' and bánians. It lies close 
on the right bank of the Beema along 
which are houses belonging to the princi- 
pal Mahratta chiefs. The Paishwa has a 
barree here but generally resides in a 
house belonging to Purseram Bhows 
family. They as well as most of the 
houses in the town are quite in the Brah- 
man style being large court enclosed by 
high walls—but very few of them contain- 
ing good houses. The best is an unfinished 
one begun by Sadasew Mankeshweer. The 
streets are paved and the town generally 
well-built and clean at this place is [said?] 
to have taken place an incarnation of 
Vishnu or Wittoba called Punderynath 
whose shrine is held in high veneration 
and resorted to with much eagerness by 
the Hindoos particularly during the two 
annual jattras. We could not gain admit- 
tance to the temple but were conducted 
round behind it to a terrace surrounding 
the court from whence we had a pretty 
gocd view of the whole. The entrance 1s 
by a flight of steps thro’ a door way into 
a spacious rectangular coutt. Round this 
an arched piazza or rather a range of arched 
recesses in which the devotees assemble in 
groups to chant or rather bowl out the 


name of their deity which they do with 


the utmost vociferation and perseverance 
accompanied by the din of their cym- 
bal. In this court are temples of Garuda 
ana Hanuman and over it is a handsome 
roo: supported by good timber [illegible] — : 
opea at the sides and [illegible] above 
the surrounding piazza which ‘having a 
terraced roof thus afford a view into the 
court on all sides. At the further end oppo- 
site the entrance is another handsome 
flignt of steps and doorway leading thro’ 
the piazza into the Subha Mundap, a 
large rectangular building with handsome 
pillars and on open colonnade all round. 
Ths serves as the vestibule to the great 
temple of Wittoba which stands opposite 
to t. At a few yards’ distance on the 
rigtt of this building ıs another similar 
one but narrower and opposite to it at the 
further end is the temple of Rukmenee or 
Rukmye a little behind that of Wittoba. 
We could not see into the Subha Mundap 
or any of the other buildings as the people 
would not allow us to advance further on 
the terrace. The temples of Wittoba and 
Rukmenee are both detached and have 
handsome cupolas but seem small and no 
way remarkable. The second or inner 
court containing them as well as the outer 
one ate handsomely paved, the inner con- 
tains also temples of Lukshmee and Vin- 
cobe on the left and of Satya Bhama and 
Radaa in rear, altogether six besides those 
of Garuda" and Hanuman, Behind and 
around the outside are dhurmsalas, and in 
botk courts are sacred trees built round at 
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which many Worhen weré paying their ado-" ' 


ration and performing Pwrdwkbsbwns. The 
image of Wittul? is a stone but dn gteat 
occasions he is décorated with jewels and 
ormrients tó ah imrhénse amount, the pro- 
perty of the temple which is said to be ex- 
tremely rich. Here ate to be found religi- 
ous persons of all descriptions! from gassa- 
weys to sanyassees, a sacred Pundit called 
Wittul Pady presides over all. In another 
part of the city is an immense, Rhutt about 
40 ft. high and of tolerable workmanship 
in which an image of Pundery Nath 1s 
paraded round the city at the jattras on 
which occasion the crowd is 50, t that 
several people are usually crushed to death 
by the Rise or suffocated by,.the pressure 
but I could not learn that it was custo- 
mary for persons tọ immolate themselves 
by falling under the wheels as at Juggun- 
nath. The pagoda is said to have been 


büilt about 250 years ago by a sape named.. 


Heemiar Punt" who, had been fortunate 
enough to obtain a [illegible] whose virtues 
hë put in exertion to deftay the, expences 
of the work. This man is jsaid to have 
been the fitst to introduce into this country 
the modi morhee character from Ceylon 
which he visited in his holy peregrination.. 
Othér parts of the building have been 
added at different times by vafious pious 
individuals and principally the Bhow 
family, In Holker's house ts 4 temple with 
ah, ymage sacred' to Eyheecla" Baee the 
farnous female saint of that family. Brah- 
mans are kept to attend it and much vene- 
ration paid to it by the Mahrattas. It was 
in one of the narrow streets of this city 
that the famous Gangadhar Shastree was 
murdered as he was returning from thé tem- 
ple an event which has given fise to such im- 
portant consequences in our relations with 


the Poona durbat. ^ Ott ouf return” froth + 


i$ 


^de “city Wwe sw" ome holy ' Beggars lying 


on thé ground’ with ‘their head and faces 
buri&d ðr rather covéréd over with earth. 
Oé Whoni We saw pitparitig for this 'ex- 
hibition took no further ptecaution as far 
as Wé could obsérve them covering: his face 
which he kept upwatd with a coarse cloth. 
But the earth seerhed 36 loosely heaped: 
ovét that he could doubtless breathe thro’ 
it without much. difficulty. At Gopalpoor 
about 34 or 2 miles S.W. from Punderpoor . 
aré two very handsome p s one of 
Gopal Krishna and one of Muhadeo. 


Tuesday, Dec. 9ib. Halt. Employed 
chiefly in obtaining supplies from the town 
which wére very scantly afforded, however, 
by thréats a tolerable quantity was obtain- 
ed in the evéning. 


Wednesday, Dec. 10th. Camp neat - 
Ptindérpoot to Dc. Toula Woula 14.5M. - 
Matched’ as on the 7th with troaps on the 
flanks atid rédchéd our ptound. a little after 
oné, country .véry batten, and extremely 
stoney, passed two or three poor villages, 
road good. At twelve O'clock last night a 
detachment undér Major Wilson* consist- 
ing of four companies of Europeans and 
eight of sépoys with Horse artillery gins, 
was serit secretly to beat up Gokla’s cartip 
which was supposed to be about ten miles ` 
frofi our last ground and a little to the 
right of the road. They proceeded and. 
passtd one piquet undiscoveréd, on ap- 
proachitig another body they halted ull day 
light and when advanced on them 
fired. , The enemy however were so alert 
that they made off before our party could 
get up close. lt is supposed however that 
some twenty or thirty must have been 
killed and wounded. We found eight 
horses and ohé man on the fidd: This Was 
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only a small part of the enemy's force: 
Gokla with the rest was a little way to the 
nght and immediately advanced on the 
alarm being given but contented himself 
with carrying off the killed & wounded 
& hanging round our detachment till they 
reached Tila Woula, we saw them from a 
distance, in great bodies. ‘Major Wilson 
made a few shots at them from the guns 
but they kept a very respectful distance. 
Amongst other things dropt in the pur- 
suit some papers were brought in, one of 
which contained a very particular account 
of the losses 1n killed wounded and horses 
sustained by the troops of one sirdar du- 
nng one of the days of our stay at Poona. 
It described minutely the cause, nature and 
course of the wounds both of the men and 
horses—another contained a very minute 
and particular muster roll of horses and 
men. It would appear from these dacu- 
ments that the Mahrattas are much more 
particular in such points than we had sup- 


posed. We yesterday received accounts | 


from Bombay of Capt. Moons having been 
senéto!' England via Egypt with despatches, 
and also of the Governments noble rewards 
to the Jamadar & Sepoy who had behaved 
so well in resisting the temptation of the 
Paishwa to desert our service at Poona. 
This day accounts were received that the 
Berar Raja had attacked our brigade at 
Nagpoor on the 26th November and been 
repulsed and it was reported that Sir 
Thomas Hislop? with the cavalry had 
turned back and proceeded towards 
Nagpoor. 


Thursday, Dec, 11th, Camp Toula 
Woula to Dc. Suratee 14M. Marched as 
usual, country improving and road good, 


at [?] miles passed, tolerable town 


called Yellapoor at [?] miles Kandalee - 
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and at 12 miles Uploos, a pr ace on 
the Nera River ; x 13% EE ne river 
and encamped on the left bank close to 
the village of Suratee, Gokla appeared in; 
considerable force near this village but drew. 


off to the nght. 


Friday, Dec. 12th. Camp Suratee to Dc. | 
Neemgaum 15.6M. Marched as usual: 
and reached our ground before oné, coun: 
try improving passed' three or four good 
walled villages, road good saw a bivouac : 
of the enemy, ata distance on our night ' 
early in the morning but nothing more of 
them all day. Reports received of the 
Paishwas moving towards Chammyoondy ' 
and having been Joined by Bapoo Scindial 
the Killedar of Darwar with eight thou- , 
sand men and some guns. This day we: 
also heard of the captive of Sewurn Doorg 
and of the attack on one Brigade at Nag- 
poor made by the Berar Raja on the 27 
Nov. in which his Arabs got possession of | 
a hil commanding the residency from 
whence they were enabled to keep up a: 
very destructive fire on our troops until: 
driven off at the point of the bayonet when 
they retired. We suffered very severely in 
this attack losing in all about 300 men in : 
killed and wounded, Mr. Sotheby and 
four officers killed and the same number 
wounded. This was another proof of the 
mistaken policy of Sir Thomas Hislop and 
Sir John Malcolm in urging the native 
Powers ‘to arms and the leaving our rear 
at their mercy, Had it rot been for the 
timely arrival of the Bombay Regiment the 
Brigade at Poona would have been in a very 
critical predicament. 


Saturday, Dec. 13th. Camp Neemgaum 
to Dc. Pullusdew 14M. Marched as usual, 
country inferior, road good, passed one or 
two villages, crossed the Beema at Pallusdew 


‘dren were dreadfully. scorched, 
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atid encatnped on the left bank,’ Thismoth: 


‘ing an accident occurred in the line, about 
-twelve bullock loads of musket ammuni- 


tion and powdet caught fire & blew u 

by which 4 man and two women and chit 
Towards 
the end .of the march the enemy appeared 


‘in rear but not in large bodies, accounts of 


the Paishwa at Seedee Taik. 


Sunday, Dec. 14th. Camp Pallusdew to 
Dc. Bamboora 16-1/4M. arched as 
usual, first part of the road very bad and 


country - excessively stoney, afterwards 


.better; passed a few villages amongst 


others and small place called Khanwutt 
noted as the birth place of the family of 
Sewajee—Mr. Russel and ‘Dr. Phillips 
were neatly overtaken by ‘the enemy’s 
skirmishes who came suddenly up the 
hollow bank of the river on' them unper- 
ceived when a little off the line of march. 
Lieut, Robertson was also in danger he 
had dismounted at a nulla and did not 
observe the enemy for some time and to 
add to his difficulties his ghorewala let go 
his ‘horse; however Robertson made all 
speed on foot to the line, where his horse 
also followed the others and were carried 
off and some of the horsemen were 
brought down by our rear guard. On ap- 
proaching our ground the irregulars des- 
cried part of Goklas baggage at a distance 
'and gave chase, fifteen matchlock men and 
a alanai taken [illegible] the result 
with the loss of one man killed and an- 
other wounded and a few more on the 
part of the enemy. , This day a light Divi- 
sion was ordered to move in the evening 
but afterward countermanded; its object 
‘was’ to ‘surprise the Paishwa who was said 
to have halted at Gardoon on account of 


his wife's periodical infirmity preventing 


him from crossing the river. ^ Our course 
were generally along the left bank of the 
Beema which winds beautifully thio' -the 
valley and is in many places a very fine 
piece of water. This day we were not up 


till two O'clock. 


Monday, Dec. 15th. Camp Bamboora 
to Dc. Kowlah 161/4M. Marched as 
usual, road and country good. Passed the 


town of Pair Janu, now in ruins but bear- 


ing the mark of having formally been a 
considerable place ; amongst other ruins is 
that of a considerable fort on the wall of 
which is mounted a very large old gun of 
rude workmanship. There are also several 
ruins of Musselman buildings. The town 
is well situated on a high ground at the 
junction of the Sarratha with the Beema 
and is famous as being the birth place of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah to whose . family . it 
and Chamargoonda a few miles to the 
north and up the Dew River belong. On 
the march we eived Goklas’ army. 
Several miles ot ae the river near 
Seedulaih and on coming to our ground 
he was seen moving slowly off by Gar. 
The auxiliaries were sent out and a few 
round of Horse Artillery fired but with 
little effect. Gokla seemed again acting as 
a rear guard to the Paishwa who had him- 
self left our present ground at three P.M. 
yesterday. and his seeded up the river 
having been joined by the Satara Raja and 
Roopram Chowdry with some guns and 
infantry from Copergaum. 


Tuesday, Dec. 16th. Camp Kauwla to 
Dc. Peepul Sootee 1444M. Marched as 
usual, The enemy discovered on our right 
in large bodies soon after starting at SM. 
du. the Gore River at Kachta. A few 
of the enemy came near and sniped a little 
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-with our tear guard; passed a few poor 
villages—count&y poor, road good, en- 
camped about 44M. N of Peepul Sootce 
on the right bank of the Gore opposite to 
its junction with the Hurgu. Reports were 
received today that the Paishwa had kept 
along the Beema toward Phoolshuhr," ac- 
„counts also of the Berar Raja having 
thrown himself on the mercy of the British 
and sued for peace, also of Sir John Mal- 
colm having sutprised and captured Nanda 
Khan å one of the principal Pindhárec Chef- 


tains. 


Wednesday, Dec. lTth. Camp Peepul 
Sootee to Dc. Sirup 18.3 M. Marched as 
‘usual, and reached our ground near Seroor 
Soon after two, country very batren, road 
good, found at Seroor the 15 Madras N. 
India Colonel "Bales, Captain Watson not 
yet arrived, joined by Major Macleod with 
180 auxiliary, horse train depoted at Seroor, 
Eneiny ‘shewed themselves i in force on our 
rear but did not molest us. 


Thursday, Dec. 18th. Halt. Early this 
morning nine companies of Infantry and a 
large body of auxiliares were sent to join 
Captain Watson on the road from Poona. 
Authentic particulars were received of the 
affair at Kiepa, by which it appeared 
that our troops were attached by the Arabs 
on the night of the 26th on which general 
action commenced and continued all night 
until poon on the 27th when the enemy 
were finally driven away about 8 A.M. 
On the 270 the Arabs charged up a hill 
near the Residency and succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of it at this time. How- 
ever a successful charge was made on the 
enemy's horse on the plain by our cavalry 
which captured several guns and some ex- 
plosion occurred among the Arabs on the 
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hill, on which they gave way, and, our 
troops drove these again from the hil & 
they soon after fled in all directions. We 
have little more than 1600 men in-the field 
of which not 300 were cavalry ; the enemy 
are said to have had 12,000 cayalry and 
8,000 infantry of which 3,500 were Arabs 
widi 35 guns; they, lost upwards of 340 
in killed and wounded and sixteen officers 
of whom Mr. Sotheby & four others were 
killed. 


Friday, Dec. 19th. Halt. This day 
accounts wete received from Nagpoor of 
the arrival of reinforcements to the extent 
of three battalions with some cavalry— 
and that General Doyeton" was expected 
on the 12th before which however an 
attack was looked for so that our accounts 
of the Raja having such for peace must 
haye been [illegible]. The 2/1 left at 
Seroor under Col. Fitzsimon atid also the 
Madras foot artillery and auxiliary horse. 


Saturday, Dec. 20th. Halt. Captain 
Watson’s convoy arrived in the evening 


from Bombay but brought very little news. 


Sunday, Dec. 21st Halt. Busy in 
writing letters to send by the officers for 
the cavalry about to proceed with an escort 
of the volunteers for that service to Bom- 
bay. The 2/15 left in order to join Genl.-. . 
Pritzler at Pairgaum, Bajee Row said to” 
be at Wooltoor. : 


Monday, Dec, 22nd. Camp near Seroor 
to Dc. Karooss 12.4M. Marched in line. 
The carriages reduced to besides gui 
reached our ground a little before eleven, 
saw no enemy, nor any thing remarkable 
on the march. 
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"Tuesday, Dec. 23rd. Camp Kurooss to 
De Aukulnar 14.6M. Marched in line, 
reached: our ‘ground by half past eleven, 


nothing remarkable, a few Pendharees seen 


«a little to the right of our ground. 


Wednesday, Dec. 24th. Camp Aukul- 
nair to Dc. Nagapoor 14.5M. Marched 


in line, teached: our ground before twelve. 


'I accompanied the General into ' Ahmed- 


nagar, ‘considerable collections ate now 
beginning to be made from the neighbour- 
ing villages, where thanas have been 
established and the rud 1s in general 
quiet and well disposed, 


_. Thursday, Dec. 25th. dios Nagapoor 
to Dc. Rahooree 1814M. Nagapoor 1S 


‘five miles froin Nuggur fort near the top 
.of „the Nimba Dewra ghat, marched in 
ine, but with the cavalry and one Regt. of 


Infantry on the flank, reached our ground 
about two O'clock. Accounts were this 
morning received’ that the Raja of Nag- 
poor’ was a prisoner in our camp, and ina 
‘ters at that court in a fair way of being 
specdily brought to a favourable settle- 
‘ment, but that a body of Arab still held 
out in the city till their arrears should be 
paid. Letters were also received stating 
that Sir John Malcolm, after pursuing the 


Pendharees, a considerable i way to the 


. northward liad returned to the neighbour- 


- hood of Ou e where he had formed a 


junction with Sir Thomas Hislop’s army 
to overawe the Holkar Government. The 
Baec had collected an immense army with 
100 guns, and declared her intention of 
marching to the assistance of the Paishwa, 
and dismissed our guard from her camp; 


.but it was expected that the presence of 


the gtand army, within a march, would 
yery soon bring her to reason, the some 


12 


difficulty was expected n her 


troops. The Guzerat army had marched 
on the 4th instaht under Sir W. Keer for 
Dousa. 


Fnday, Dec. 26th. Camp Rahoree to. 
Dc. -Hanumuhtgaum 19.1/4 M. Marchéd 
as yesterday at. 7-3/4 M. passed the village 
of Gahwa at 14 M. Kolar a pretty large 
village. on the Paira from whence we ‘kept 
along its left bank by Paira, to our camp. 


‘The country. in general rich and well cul- 
tiyated, reached our ground soon after one. 


. Saturday, Dec. 27th. Camp. Hanü- 
muntgaüm to Dc. Rajapoor near Sangum- 
nàir 2014 M, Marched as yesterday, 
passed for three or four miles thro' thick 
jungle on the Paira and by ‘several villages 
sutroühded with ‘cultivation = occa- 
sional ‘patches’ of jungle 56M. 
[illegible] Comrya, part of which is on 
the right bank of the Paira; here the 


Paishwa has a house, at which he halts on 


his way to Copergaum—passed _ several 
other villages, and at 172 M. Sungum- 


‘nair which has been a large populous city. 


It is now much gone to decay, but is stil 


J 
much more thriving In appearance, than 


any other town I haye seen in this part of 
the Deccan. The people were’ very civil, 
and did not seem at all afraid of us ; not 
more than two or three streets are inhabit- 
ed, but they consist , generally of good 


house and are clean and decent ; passed 


thro” jungle for two miles, and then en- 


camped with our left in front of Rajapoot 

.half past two. In the afternoon we 
had some heavy rain with a little thunder. 
The Paishwa is now said to be at Baurnan- 
warra, above the ghats, with his “whole 


"force and to have _ strengthened the ghat, 


leading - up from ‘Auvola, by obstfuctttig 
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the road, and placing Bheels in it, and all 
‘the ghats around Xc. The evening we 
received a confrmation of the good news 
from Nagpoor viz. that General Doveton 
had arrived and immediately taken pos- 
session of the city—that the Raja had sur- 
rendered himself and given up his guns, 
but that part of bis army still held out, 
which it was our intention immediately 
td attack. (this afterwards proved incorrect) 


Sunday, Dec. 28th, Camp Rajapoor to 
Dc. 'Toogauw near Akola 123/4M. 
Marched about nine, and reached our 
ground between Toogauw and Akola about 
four our route lay principally along the 
Paira, thro' a narrow valley between the 
hills passed several villages and much cul- 
„tivation with very little jungle passed 
Pemgeery fort, on our left and at 8M. 
Kalley: soon after, we turned round an 
angle of the hill and entered by a very 
narrow gorge, the beautiful village of 
Ahola. The hills here form a beautiful 
amphitheatre, steep and romantic all round, 
but most open towards the West, whete 
the opening of the Chanda Mainda Ghat 
seems to offer little obstacle, to direct des- 
cent to the Konhum by the way of 
Rajoora. The road is said to be good, and 
the ground is not difficult, the distance to 
the top of the ghat 24 miles. The fine 
forts of alluring Koorung and Ruttungurh, 
were also visible and together with the 
other lofty mountains of the great range 
of ghats formed a most and romantic 
boundary on the western side to this de- 
lightful spot; at Toogances crosses the 
main road from Poona to Nassik by little 
passes thro’ the hills, which may be pet- 
haps eight miles as under from north to 
south and ‘which is the general width of 
the valley. The soil is rich and highly 
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cu.tivated from the bank of the river to 
the bottom of the hills. Toogances is a 
poor place, but Ahola is a large and vety 
well-built town. It was now found that 
the Paishwa, after having come down to 
Kcthool, had returned up again to Ban- 
menwatr, ; 


Monday, Dec. 29th, Camp T ces 
to Dc. Lingdéw 83 M. Marched B aed 
at day light, advanced guard and pioneers 
sert on to the Weesera pass, about 3M 
from Toogances, and 1 mile beyond the 
village of Weesera. The Weistefn road, 
waz found a little abstrticted by the enemy 
ac éxtremely bad in itself, being narrow, 
steep and nearly blocked up with large 
tocxs, and very sharp turns, so ‘that it 
would be impossible to make a gun road 
of it without immense labour, atid even 
there, it would still be an extremely diffi 
cult road; on finding this another road 
abo.t 200 yards to the East, was repaired 
with some trouble, and made a ‘tolerable 
pass; the guns we hauled up by hand, 
without any accident, eat parts still 
remained very steep, but the whole is 
sufficiently practicable for light guns, and 
very good for cattle. The other road is 
bad even for bullocks, and hardly passable 
for camels. The whole height is not above 
200 yards. It was found but to have the 
bullecks at the guns, or at least four or _ 
five pair, and keep them limbered having 
working parties at the drag ropes, and 
whecls, to assist the bullocks in pulling 
up tne hill. We marched about 4 miles 
beyond the ghat and encamped with 
Lingdew close on our left—and a deep 
winding nulla in our rear—the road from 
the ghat was good, except at the nulla. 
The line was not up till dark and much 
of the baggage and commissariat, did not 
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arrive till next morning—the -cattle found. 
too bad, and very round about paths, to 
get up, one on the night, and another on 
the lett and some came by the old western 
pass: but by for the greater part, was 
obliged to wait, till the line and guns were 
past, and came up by the eastern 

march baggage did not arrive till very late 
at night and several camels and cattle 
were killed and left behind in the ghat. 
The rear guard came in at ten O'clock 
next morning. lt now appeared that the 
Paishwa had occupied this very ground for 
several days and only quitted it, with hus 
guns, the morning before our arrival viz. 
the 28th and that he had gone back to 
Wootton—with all his force and sirdars. 
Goklas, Trimbackjee, the Raja of Satara 


&c. were with him. 


Tuesday, Dec. 30th. Camp Lingdew to 
Dc. Kullum 9.1 M. Marched at 2 P.M. 


with Col.--Milne’s Brigade, viz. the 65th: 


and 24. together with the Horse Artillery, 
cavalry Light Battalion and. 50 Pioneers 
also the heads of departments excepting 
those connected with heavy equipments. 
The commissariat was left behind, except- 
ing ten days provisions, The A due 
of the force and department was left, 
under Col. Boles, to return by the route 
we came, or act otherwise, as circum- 
stances might require at 2M. after cross- 
‘ing the Moola river which here winds 
between, very deep and steep banks and 
was still about knee deep, we passed the 
village of Nagapoor from whence, there is 
a bad ghat but passable for cattle, or 
horses, which leads directly up to the 
village of Muncla and goes b t name 
the ascent 1s short and the height not 200 
yards. We kept a way, about 3M. to the 
westward, and ascended by a very good 
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cart road. From the top we saw 'Kothool 
Damangaun and Pallas, beanng S.W. 
We now inclined S.E. & E. to within ‘a 
very short distance of the top of the 
Munda Ghat & turning round a corner 
of the hill, kept a little to the Eastward 
of south, to Kallam which we reached at 
dark. From this circumstance, much con- 
fusion occurred and our baggage was b 
long in finding its way to us so mu 

so that some, which came up with tbe 
line, did not fire head quarter lines, till 
eight O'clock. Some of the baggage also 
having come up the short way by Muncla 
had gone on over.the hill to Baumun- 
warra, and a party was sent up to bring 
it down the second ghat again to Camp 
so that much fatigue and confusion 
occurred and continued all night. The 
country both below and above the ghat is 
hilly and uncultivated, excepting a few 
fields near the villages as at Wagapoor, 
Muncla and Kullum. The two last are’ 
situated on a edge of the hill, nearly à 
mile in width, having a high range of 


hills above, ‘and a steep descent below. 


Wednesday, Dec. 31st. Camp Kullum: 
to Dc, Woottoor 10.2 M. Marched at 
day light and ascended the ghat which is 
very good for cattle, but the guns were 
obliged to be pulled up, part of the way 
by fand. This ghat ought to be called 
the Kullum or Baumunwarra ghat the 
bottom being about half a mile from the 
former, & the top a mile & a half from 
the latter—the ascent may be about 500 
ft. There are several other paths passable 
for cattle. At about 3 mile passed Bau- 
mauwarra a poor village, rear which the 
Paishwa had been encamped some time— 
at this place, one of Gokla’s son died and 
was burnt, along with his wife, four or 
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five days ago. He was only fifteen years 
of a age, and his unfortunate “bride only 
twelve. 
and bad after" nearly three miles af bad 
road for guns, we reached the top of the 
Lágacha ghat—at frst and all more than 
half; ‘way down, we found it very practi- 


cable for guns, but towards the middle, 


we were obliged to unlimber the. guns 'and. 
let them down by hand for a. very short 
distance, 
this a “very rocky nulla “and ‘was occasion- 

y "dangerous, but no further ` delay 
occurred. ' think light` guns might, be 
drawn up `limbered, with a little trouble. 
The’ ghat is long and descends jen 
700 ft. There are, some few paths fo bul- 
locks, by the side of thè i main toad. From 
the bottom of the ghat, we proceeded about 
four miles, leaving Rohree on our right, to 
Woottor, & encamped about a mile north 
o the village. The country now loses much 

its“ mountainous chatacter spreadi out 
into the beaütiful valley of Woottor. EA 
north, it is bounded by. the range of hills 
we had just passed terminating towards 
Hurrychundergarh, to the west is the 
opening leading to the Malsy & Nana- 
ghats, to the south are the forts of Joon- 
pet & Naramguth and the romantic hills 
in that neighbourhood & to the eastward 
thro’ a rich „open valley runs the Firshra- 
wuntee, to join the Kohree from Po 
We reached our ound about 3 P.M. 
Thus “far we had followed ‘the track of 
the Paishwa's guns thro” the ghats from 
Lingdew.. 


Thursday, Jan., se 1818. Camp 
Woottor to Dc. Kullum 19 M. Marched 
as üsual and reached our ground about 
half past two, passed ‘across the rich 
válles:of Woottoor and Jooneer which 


The country “here is rocky wild 


The road now led along and 


the. 
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are fertile in the utmost degree, highly 
cultivated and studded nchly with fine 
villages. Woottoor a respectable well- 
built town, at 41/4 M. crossed the, 
Kishnawantee at Dolwar at 7 p.m. the 
Hakree at Wuzzur leaving Jooneer four 
or five. miles on our right. It is a hill fort 
not “very high ‘and similar „to most of the 
hill forts in this country, below i isa pretty. 
little town, and to the west leads the open- 
ing to the Nawa ghat close under the. lofty 
and romantic mountain of Wurradya the, 
eastern end of whose summit is, bounded. 
by several craggy peaks, separated by deep 
chasm across one òf which next the hill,. 
is a natural arch or bridge of rock about, 
ten face wide. The chasm is about 150 
feet deep and 50 feet across. In the neigh-, 
bourhood of Jooneer are, many caves in the: 
hills, said to be chiefly Jaina, but none 
possessing particular interest. The Nawa , 
ghat | leads straight down into. the Konkun, 

& is only passable for cattle. The Malsey. 
ghat, which leads' from Woottor, close 

under the S. end of Hurrychundergarh,, 
was formerly used for guns, but it now, 
impracticable excepting to cattle, From 

Wuzzur, we crossed a little bad rise to. 
Nairaingaum, 13M. This is a pretty little 
walled town on the Neera, well built and 

surrounded by fine trees and gardens, , 
about 3 M. to the eastward in Narain- 
gum a small but respectable hill fort. 

rom Narraingaum, we crossed thro’ a low 

range of heights to Kullum on the Gore, 

a poor village. The road is good all tha 

way. The Bichon was now said to have 

been yesterday at Alandi, on the 

Indrawnee, having gone south from 


Woottor by Jooneer, Naraingaum, and 
Chakun. 


Friday, Jan. 2nd. Camp Kullum to Dc. - 


2 
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Ohakun 23.5 M. Marched at a quarter 
past one A.M, as the moon rose at 2M., 

sed Numcher a small village, road in- 
different and country bad—at about 6 M. 
ascended by a very rough road over a small 
height, called the Pait ghat. It is neither 
long nor steep and presents no difficulty to 
guns or carts by day light—at 8-1/4 M. we 
passed the village of Pait, and at day break, 
a little further descended a short steep 
pass into a long and deep winding ravine. 
The road is smooth but steep, and the turn 
sharp, so as to require the assistance of 
drag: topes to the guns, but without un- 
yoking the horses—otherwise there is little 
difficulty in passing guns, either up or 
down. On issuing from the ravine we 
found ourselves in a fine valley thro’ which 
runs the Beema river, at 15 miles passed 
Khair, a large village on the Beema after 
a little bad road, and—this a poor country 
we reached the village of Wankee at 19% 
Mz which is on the road from. Seroor to 
Bombay. On approaching - Chakun, 
which we believed to be in tlie possession 
of our people from Poona, we were sur- 
prised to find ourselves fired upon from the 
fort. The dine was inclined to the right 
and leaving the fort out of gunshot on our 
left, we encamped on the nulla, about a 
mile to the W. of the town, They fired 
six rounds at us, but without doing any 
mischief. It appeared that the Paishwa’s 
army had arrived on the 31st and that our 
peons had fled on their approach, on which 
the enemy seized the fort, and; left a garri- 
son of 100 men in it, at least such was 
guessed to be its strength, While the 
ground was being marked out, P went with 
some troopers to reconnoitre the fort, and 
found it nearly a square with towers at the 
angles and centres of the sides. A good 
stone wall, about twenty feet high with a 


parapet and loop holes, and a ditch about 
nine feet deep reveted with masonry and 
wit on one side. Being fired upon, I was 
obliged to leave the troopers out of range 
and approach alone on foot, which I could 
not do so near us I wished for fear of being 
surprised from the houses, which are scat- 
tered outside the fort on its southern ‘and 
eastern faces. The village embraces the 
western and part of the northern face, in: 
which latter, near the N.C. angle, is the 
gate. It is described as being very strorig, 
entering, by seven turnings, thro’ seven 
gates about it, is a sort of square tower with 
the flag staff, and a high look out station 
above it. On this northern face seemed the 
remains of an old mud wall outside, within 
which, lead a road, that avoids the outer 
most of the seven gates. The rampart is 
described as being four or five feet wide and 
the parapet 2 or 3 thick giving a total thick- 
ness of probably about seven. I could’ only 
see three guns, they seemed very bad, and 
find without any sort of effect. The west-: 
ern face I could not examine on account of 
the houses in the village, having no infan- 
try to protect me, on the whole, the place 
appeared to me secure against a coup de 
main tho’ very readily assailable with a 
couple of battering guns. As we had no- 
heavy guns, we abandoned the intention of 
attacking it. It could at any time be ve 
easily taken, by sending a battalion sid 
two 18 pounders from Poona. The village 
RE in such case, be occupied at once,' 
and a breaching battery erected under 
cover close to the foot of the wall, parti- 
culanly on the southern face, which would 
very soon bring it down and then the ditch 
would be no great obstacle to the assault. ' 
This evening accounts were received from 
Nagpoor, that general Doveton had attack- ` 
ed the enemy's army on-the 16th and de- ad 
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hated it with the loss of all their guns and 
1 40 elephants taken and an immense num- 
ber of men killed and wounded, that we 
had lost, about 150 men altogether—and 
that some of the Arabs had taken refuge 
in the city which we were bombarding. 


Saturday, January 3rd. Camp Chakun 
to Dc. Koraigaum 18.5M. Marched soon, 
after 3 A.M. It appeared that Col. Burr 
had ordered the 2/1 from Seroor to Poona 
with 25 Madras Artillery two six pounders 
and 250 auxiliary horse under Capt ain 
Swanston. The  battalion gom y 
marched on the evening of the 3lst wi 
580 men and four officers and two medical 
officers. Dr. Wylie & Wingate“ along 
with the artillery and horse. The next 
morning, they reached Koraigaum" when 
they were attacked by the whole of the 
Paishwa’s army. Reports of the action be- 
ing brought to us, we altered our course 
and made all haste to Koraigaum, keeping 
along the ri ht bank of the Beema by Rasee 
Boosee, and Kailee till we crossed it at 
Sindayagaum, and recrossed at Wadool, on 
finding that our troops had left Koraigaum. 
From the best accounts we could gather of 
the affair it appeared, that our troops had} 
been attacked on the Ise by the whole of 
the Paishwa’s army, that they defended 
themselves during that day and the night 
in the village and that on the morning of 
the 2nd the enemy withdrew and passed on 
to the southward having heard probably of 
our forced march or preparations for it, that 
same morning. We lost about 200 sepoys 
killed and wounded all our artillery men, 
but five, two officers killed and three wound- 
ed besides many of the auxiliary horse. 
Lieut. Chisholm and Dr. Wingate were 
killed, and Lieut. Swanston, Patteron and. 


Connellan wounded, eur guns it was hoped 
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were saved. In the course of the 2nd an 
attempt was made from Poona with 1500 
auxiliary horse and six companies of In 
fantry to relieve our troops, but they were 
opposed by such bodies of the enemy that 
they found it impossible to proceed, and 
were compelled to retreat to Poona. On the 
night of the 2nd the remnant of our troops 


left Koraigaum, carrying with them their 


guns, and then wounded and retreated to, 


Seroor, On visiting the village a most 
dreadful sight presented itself, upwards of 
fifty dead bodies were found sttowed over 
the village, nearly twenty wounded men 
and about a hundred dead and wounded 
horses. Five or six of the wounded were 
sepoys, some silledars, and others the 
enemy ; all were taken care of and brought 
into camp, fragments of clothes tents bag- 
gage Gc. were scattered on all sides, The 
horses seemed all to belong to our auxi- 
liaries, who had probably been driven into 
the village, and forced to abandon their 
horses, and fight with their carbines. The 
whole of the dead were apparently enemies. 
Sindians Gossawies and Arabs. There ap- 
peared a large square enclosure in the cen- 


tre of the un in front of which most of 


the dead were found, and also near it, the , 


remains of the iron work ‘of a timber or 
gun carriage, which had been burnt, In the 
afternoon, the bodies of ten Europeans, and 


the two officers, were found, -and buried. -'-' 


They had been placed under the wall of a .- 


house and the roof and wall thrown. down 


over them, but not mi even to con- . 


ceal them all. The body of poor Chisholm“ 
was without, the head, which the wounded 
reported that the enemy had cut off and 
carried away, but b 


found. It appeared he had been shot thro’ 
the temple, man of the bodies were 
mangled, that of Wingate and seemed to 


his cap, which was, 
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have had both atms broken and tied up, 
and was coveted with spear wounds. The 
bodies of many sepoys were also found. 
This evening, wé received intelligence of 
the total defeat of the Baees’ troops, by Sir 


Thomas Hislop, but no particulars, 


Sunday, Jany. 4th. Halt. Positive ac- 
counts were-recetved of the safe arrival of 
the rettiaitider of the 2/1st at Seroor, on the 
morning of the 3rd but fio official accounts. 
It is feared, the auxiliary horse did not be- 
have well, many bodies of the enemy were 
found in the neighbourhood, and some 
tioré wourided, 


Monday, Jany. 5th. Camp Koratgaun to 
Dc. near Kandapoor. Marched as usual, 
and reached our ground soon after eleven, 
nothing particular occurted on the road ex- 
cept the receipt of official accounts from 
Seroot stating, that on approaching Korai- 
gaum the enemy were found drawn up on 
the ‘opposite bank to attack our troops, that 
we pushed on, and occupied the village 
when we sustained the attack of their but 


- troops consisting of three bodies of Arabs, 


1000 each supported by cavalry and two 
guns, The enemy obtained possession of 
the most commanding houses in the village, 
from whence they could not be driven 


. during the whole day. We occupied the 


rest of the village and resisted their attacks 


‘with the most obstinate resolution, about 


nine in the evening the enemy drew off 
and at day light, we took possession of the 
high houses, but the enemy did nog 
attack and retired in the forenoon towards 
Poona, and the southward. In the even- 
ing Captain Staunton marched with his 
guns and wounded, and reached Seroor im 
safety, next morning. Lieut. Patterson 
and several of the wounded are dead. 


Tuesday, January 6th. Camp Kandapoor 
to Dc. Golegautn near Seroor. Marched 
as usual encamped about 214 miles S.E. 
from the cantonments—We now obtained 
further particulars of the affair of Korai- 
gaum. Captain Stauntons detachment had 
made a night march from Seroor, then on 
reaching the high ground above Koraigaum 
which they did in the morning, they per- 
ceived the enemys’ army ready to receive 
them on the right bank of the Beema. 
They pushed on for the village and Lieut. 
Patterson rode forward with a patty to re- 
connaitre it and is said to have shot two or 
three Arabs who appeared on reaching the 
village. Capt. Staunton occupied only the 
lower or northern part not dreading any 
attack from infantry. Meanwhile, the 
Arabs pushed on, in three divisions, one of 
which, approaching from the river on the 
southern side of the village, would appear 
to have got possession of the principal part 
of the village, particularly the highest and 
most commanding houses before we could 
prevent them. From this post, their fire on 
our detachment was most destructive. Our 
guns were in exposed situations, command- 
ing the plain and played with much effect 
on the enemy’s horse, who were very bold, 
but the Arabs from cheir cover, soon des- 
troyed nearly all the Artillery men ; at one 
gun, not a man was left, at the other only 
five. Every effort was made to dislodge the 
Arabs, during the whole day but without 
effect, their attacks on other quarters were 
immediately replaced but they retained pos- 
session of the centre till night, when the 
firing ceased Lieut. Jones Patterson and 
Swanston were particularly distinguished 
and also Assistant Surgeons Wylie & Win- 
gate. The latter along with Lt. Swanston 
and Conellan being all three wounded had 
taken refuge in a small pagoda, The 
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Arabs approached and finding the spot 
deserted by our sepoys took possession of 
it and entered. Dr. Wingate, on perceiv- 
ing them, raised his arm to shew his 
wound but this being mistaken by the 
enemy for a gesture of offence one of chem 
instantly stabbed him with his dagger but 
the other two officers were not molested, 
further than being plundered of their arms 
and clothes. . After a little time, their situ- 
ation was made known, and Dr. Wylee 
with a party of sepoys rescued them. Our 
auxiliaries abandoned their horses outside 
and fought with their carbines; such of 
them as were Mahrattas, deserted to the 
enemy, the rest did their duty. One 
time, the enemy's horse charged thro’ the 
village, but were soon driven out with 
much dos. Towards dark a party was sent 
«to the river who procured a supply af water 


„without molestation. In the night, the 


‘enemy were employed in removing their 
dead and at day break it was found that all 
had withdrawn. It is conjectured that they 


received orders .to withdraw in the course’ 


of the evening. Hurkara camels were ob- 
served passing all day to and fro between 


` the sirdar on the surrounding heights, and 
* the different points of attack. Some Euro- 


pean was also seen riding a gray horse and 
very active directing the attack. The 


. "Paishwa Himself is said to have viewed it 
"^ from a distance. Next morning we occu- 


pied the posts which had been relinquished 


‘by the Arabs and remained without moles- 
tation but in a state of dreadful privation ' 


and anxiety, till evening, when Captain 
Stauitón effected his retreat with his guns 
and most of his wounded to Seroor. me 
conduct of the enemy in withdrawing his 
troops, is bardly to be accounted for: aa 
are said to have moved principally towards 


Wagoola when they drove back Major 
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Cunningham, who had attempted to rescue 
the detachment at Koraigaum, but was un- 
able to proceed further. | They may also 
have heard of our rapid approach from 
Woottoor and Kullum. It seems to have 
been an interposition of - providence to 
save the remains of our detachment, which 
must have sutrendered if even a body of 
horse had been left to surround them. 
The men had been two. days without food, 
and were quite disheartened ; they faught 
nobly, particularly the Perdesees one of ,. 
whom was particularly distinguished for - ; 
volunteering. On every desperate charge. >: 
one musquet bartel was fairly shot thro and 

thro, by a matchlock ball, and many: cut 

with swords. On the 2nd, a woman was - 
detected in the village, dressed in man's,:. 
clothes, she was enquiring. into a state of 
our provisions ammunition c. ‘and recom: 
mended our people to advance upon Poona, - 
which she said was open to, as ste was” 
evidently a spy employed, by the enemy, 

to draw us into a snare and was afterwards 

recognized, as having beetr detected, under 

similar circumstances in oug camp' at 

Kurkee. ES . 

This day we received authentic accounts 
of General Doveton's proceedings at Nag- 
poor. The Raja surrendered himself on the — . 
16th and promised to give up his guns at.- .- 
a certain hour, on that day.’ | The: hour 
having passed without the fulfilment of the 
promise General Doveton advanced on tha .: 
enemy’s first battery and obtained possession: 
of it without opposition. On advancing how- -.- 


-ever to the second battery, he was rectived,. 


with a smatt fire. The whole now advanced | 
on the enemy's line, seized their guns, and 

dispersed their troops with very little loss, “ 
on our side. The Arabs retreated into ths~ 
city, and resolved to defend it against us." * 
Batteries were erected and supplied from; * + 
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the enemy's captured guns, and a breach 
attempted to be made at one of the gates. 
On the 23td, it was reported by the Pagi. 
neer and Artillery officers, that the attack 
might be made with every prospect of suc- 
cess and an assault was accordingly ordered 
in three divisions, one on the gate, one on 
a garden and the third on another strong 
part, held by the Arabs in the city. On 
advancıng to the breach it was found too 
narrow to admit of a section entering at 


. once and completely exposed to the fire of 


' the Arabs, from some strong houses imme- 


‘+. diately within. The attack in consequence 


failed and our troops were withdrawn in 
good order. The other two assaults suc- 
ceeded but arguing the points, they were 
- found still so much exposed to the enemy's 
fire, as to be untenable and our troops were 
in cohsequence withdrawn altogether. Our 
loss was severe, about 250 men killed and 
“wounded, one officer killed and ten wound- 
ed, among the latter, Major McLeod and 
Elliot, Lt. Davies and Ensign Nattes of the 
Engineers. On this failure, the battering 
train was sent for from Akola, but in a 
day or two afterwards, the Arabs used for 
terms, which were granted and they were 
suffeted to, quit the-place in safety, It is 
feared the terms must have been too favour- 
able’as these wretches are said to have mur- 
dered all the women and children. Imme- 
diate possession was taken of the city: two 
parties of the fugitive enemy wete attacked 
and defeated, one by General Hardyman, 
and one by Major Munt. The arrival of 
'. General Hardyman’s force from Bengal now 
restored peace at Nagpoor, ‘and military 
operations in that quarter have ceased. 
General Doveton has marched towards 
` -“Asseerguth, to reduce that fortress, leaving 
General Hardyman, to maintain tranquility 
UN i^ oce s a 
13 ' 
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Wednesday Jany. Tth. Halt. Joined by 
Col. Bole's detachment with commisariat 
which had returned from Lingdien, by the 
same route as we went to that place. We 
now received authentic particulars of the 
defeat of the Baees’ army at Machidpoor, 
by Sir Thomas Hislop of which the follow- 


ing are extracts. 


Mehidpoor 20M. Nafanjeen 
22nd December 1817. 


We moved from our gtound yesterday 
morning distant about 9 miles, and after 
passing thro' some very strong country, 
arrived within sight of the enemy's army, 
drawn up on the opposite bank of the 
Seepry, to receive us. As we advanced 
large bodies of his horse crossed the river 
and hang on our flank. The Light Infantry. 
pushed out, and soon drove them back and. 
a couple of guns with the Brigade of 
cavalry under Major Lushington kept them 
at a distance, while we halted to cover our 
baggage when we drove the enemy's horse _ 
across the river. We at first made a feint ` 
of crossing the river, and after some ae , 


and difficulty in finding the proper ford, |... 


we pushed direct for that close to the ene- 
my's position, and within point blank shot 


off his guns which all bore upon it. The. .*-: 


enemy had his left close on the river, his 
right was thrown back. He had a fine line 
of infantry and guns the latter chiefly on 
his left, his horse in loose bodies on his 
right. What with the narrow and steep 
descent on the right bank, and the rocky 
bed of the river, we were not able to get 
all our Infantry over much before 3. The 
Cavalry had crossed about one, and took up 
a position opposite the enemy's cavalry, 
with its left flank covered by about 2000 


^Mysoor.Horses.: At the same time the 


oe 


T 
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Horse Artillery under Major Noble ascend- 
ed the left bank of the river and command- 
ed tde enemy's guns: but his artillery was 
so much heavier and more numerous than 
ours, that little effect was produced. A 
battery of. four guns was also placed on, the 
opposite bank, to draw off the enemy’s 
fire, but with little advantage on crossing 
the river we formed nearly parallel to it. 


The cavalry and rockets on the left, then 


a brigade of Light Infantry, next a battery * 


of Horse Artillery and another brigade of 
Infantry. The Horse Artillery bad now 
been long exposed to a dreadful fire. The 
Rifle and two Eight Infantry corps got into 
ravines running parallel to the enemy’s 
ptincipal batteries on first crossing, but 
they lost a great many men during an 
hour’s heavy connonade. As soon as the 
right brigade had crossed, Sir John Mal- 
colm proposed to lead them directly 
against the enemy’s guns, distant about 500 
yards from the summit of the bank of the 
river. . At 3 o'clock the whole line ad- 
, vanced to the attack. Our right turned 
the enemy’s left, whilst our Eighth Brigade 
charged them in front. The were 
` carried at the point of the bayonet. The 
enemy’s artillery stood firm and did not 
give up a gun without first discharging it 
1n our face. Their Infantry did not behave 
so well and their Cavalry worse than the 
Infantry. The Infantry at first attempted to 
retreat in order, but our Cavalry charged 
them.in gallant style and the rout was com- 
plete. We had our horses in hand on fine 
ground, and cut up as many of the enemy 
as we possibly cóuld ; upwards of 1200 lie 
dead on the field, and 2000 wounded are 
said to have been sent into Mehidpoor. 
The pursuit was continued by Sir John 
Malcolm, till late at night with ‘great 
slaughter. We have taken 68 guns with 
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an immense number of wagons &c., seve- 
ral Europeans were with the guns and were 
seen’ depressing their muzzles, with the 
elevating screws as our infantry advanced 
so that hardly a mounted officer was 
touched and miost of the men have been 
shot in the body and legs. The enemy 
were full of confidence and very bold, not 
thinking themselves near enough, they 
advanced several hundred yards during the 
action, and after being driven from their 
first position tliro’ their camps which we 
took standing, they made an effort to 
cover their retreat; they had carried off 
eleven guns some miles and when we . 
closed on them, they drew up and opened 
them, but soon fled, without doing any 
mischief. The brunt of the action ki on 
the Horse Artillery Rifles and Light In- 
fantry who have all suffered severely. We 
had at one time seven guns disabled, and 
have many men and horses killed. The 
Rifles went into action, 300 men and 9 
officers and have lost 7 officers and 137 
men killed and wounded. Our whole loss 
is 35 officers and about 500 men killed and 
wounded. Out of 3050 firelocks in the 
field—our whole force in action, was three 
cavalry Regt. (excepting two squadrons), 
one weak squadron of Dragon, 2 Batta- 
lions of Light Infantry, one of Rifles, and 
three of the line. The flank companies of 
the Royals, and about 300 of the Madras 
European ‘Regiment 14 Horse artillery guns 
6° six pounders and 2 Howitzers, with a 
troop of Rocketeers, besides the Russell 
Brigade, with 4 six pounders and 3000 
silledar horse under Grant—all our corps 
were weak, The enemy had heaps of 
horse, twelve battalions, and from 60 to 70 
puns This has been a real respectable 
attle, not an Assye to be sure, but better 
than Argaum—upén thé whole, it ‘fray 
f 


S 


| 
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be considered as a complete defeat of Jes- 
want Rao Holkars army. 


Thursday January 8th, Camp near 
Seroor to .Dc. near Rajapoor 3.2 M. 
Marched at five O'clock with the same 
light detachment as before, leaving Col. 
Boles joined by the 2/15th to move with 
the park next morning towárds the Bor 
Ghat, got clear of camp, and reached our 
ground opposite Rajapoor a little before 
dark. | 

Friday January 9th. Camp Rajapoor to 
De. Seerusgaum 16M. Marched as usual, 
and reached our ground about two O'clock, 
crossed the Gore and Hangor rivers, and 
passed a few villages, country very bare 
and ugly in some places cultivated, road 
good. The Paishwa's army was now said 
to be partly at Sapoor and Jejuree, and 
himself at Mahowlee. News ‘reached as of 
General Pritzler’s marching due west to- 
wards the Salpeeghaut from the neighbour- 
hood of Akloops, also of Sir William Keir 
having joined Sir Thomas Hislop and the 
17th Dragoons being detached with the 
cavalry and light troops under Sir John 
Malcolm in persuit of the fugitive enemy. 
Some few horse men seen at a village about 
two miles in our front. 


Saturday Jany. 10th. Camp Seerusgaum 
to Dc. Pergaum. Marched as usual, and 
reached our ground on the right bank of 
the Beema opposite and close to dai n 
about noon saw a few tolerable villages, 


country improving, road good. 


Sunday Jany. llth. Camp Pergaum to 
Dc. near Kurapul 22.6 M. Marched as 
usual, passed two or three villages, at first 
thro’ a good country afterwards turned 
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round the end of the ‘hills and reached 
Chichoor at 12 miles, at 16M. Khirkee and 
ascend by à bad road over the hill, from 
Chichoor to Khirkee is nearly W. At the 
latter place, we crossed a fine brook, and 
turned nearly south, over a bare stony 
country to Parodee at 20% M. this we 
passed a little on our left. The village is 
poor but there is a neat stone gurhee close 
to it, reached our ground a little before 
five, encamped about a mile north of 
Kutphul. 


Monday, Jany. 12th. Camp Kurapul to 
Dc. Soonagaon. 17.6 M. Marched as 
usual, passed one or two villages thro' low. 
but pretty good country, at 8 M. Baru- 
muttee a respectable town belonging to 
Sadasew Mankeshwars' family. This leze 
well-built and populous, bearing altogether 
a very thriving appearance, near the river 
is a very handsome temple of Mahadev. 
The court in which it stands is surrounded 
by a good wall, furnished with loop holes 
&c. The towers are highly ornamented 
without in rich stone works. In front of 


the entrance under a very handsome 


‘cupola is a very large and well carved 


Nandi. The bull ıs represented ın the 
usual recumbent posture, it is above six 
feet from the pedestal to the top of the 
horns seven feet long and above 3 feet 
wide. The whole is admirably carved in 
stone with rich ornaments beautifully exe- 
cuted and what seemed to be worthy of 
particular remark, it consists, together with 
the pedestal of one entire stone, seemingly 
black granité but in colour and general ap- 
pearance, much resembling bronze, The 
pedestal is sunk, to the surface, in a stone 
pavement, so that I could not judge of its 
depth, but the stone altogether must have 
been enormous. The pilas of the cupola 
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are obviously flated, and particularly light — 


and elegant as is also the dome of the 
temple, which is circular and very spacious. 
'The windows are also very richly carved. 
The building altogether displays fully as 
much taste, as any Hindoo one, I have 
seen, perhaps more tho' not nearly so 
richly or elaborately worked, as many 
others. At the S.W. end of the village 
by the river side, and close to the pagoda 
isa very pretty gurhee, well and good 
wall about forty feet high, having loop 
holes, cuts &c. there are towers at the 
angles and several also in the sides, but 
no ditch nor guns, nor seemingly the 
means of mounting any. The gate is near 
that of the town, it did not seem very 
strong but we could not get in, to exa- 
mine it, | Part of the town lies also on the 
right bank of the Kurra ; passed on thro' 
a fine country near several villages; at 
17} M. Sangwa, crossed the Neera and 
encamped on the right bank, a little after 
one p.m.; accounts were received from 
General Pritzler dated the 8th at Buctow- 
lic H.M. N.N.E. [?] form Satara: giving 
accounts of his having pushed on with his 
cavarly against a party of the enemy near 
Salpa, and taken some horses, killing about 
sixty men. 

Tuesday, Jany. 13th, Camp Sangwa to 
Dc. Peepree 21.1 M. Marched as usual and 
reached our ground about half past two, 
at 7M. passed the village of Peepree, where 
we saw the marks of General Pritzler’s 
encampment on the 6th inst; passed bv 
a few other small villages, and thro' a 
base, but pretty productive country, to 
within a mile north. of Peepree. When 
we encamped, our ground lay but a few 
miles E of the famous pagoda.of Mahadeo; 
our road was good, running chiefly aloag 
the foot of the Mahadeo range at ‘three or 
four iíiles distance. ` y A 
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Wednesday, Jany. 14th. Camp Peepree 
to Dc. Islampoor 14.2M. Marched as 
usual and reached our ground a little 
before noon at 4 M. passed  Natapoota, 
which is rather a respectable place, with 
a fine tank—saw afterwards two or three 
other villages—country very bare, and not 
much cultivated. The Paishwa is now 
reported to be in the neighbourhood. of 
Merrich. 

Thursday, Jany. 15th. Camp Islam- 
poor to Dc, Rajwarree 6 M. Marched as, 
usual & reached our ground about one—, 
at about 24 M. ascended a little Keend 
[Kund ?] thro' the hills and after crossing 
a rough valley at 5.M., reached rather a 
steep ghaut, up which the guns were how- 
ever, dragged without difficulty by the horse 
artillery, with additional horses—but onc 
of the cavalry galloper was obliged to be 
unlimbered at turning a sharp corner. 
The road afterwards led thro’ a rough 
waste country, with few inhabitants & little 
cultivation, to the Maun river which we 
crossed, and encamped on the right bank 
opposite the village of Rajwarree—road 
good—a letter was this day received from 
General Pritzler dated the 12th at Tasgaun 
giving accounts of the Paishwa being a 
few miles beyond Merrich, & also of 
Chintamun Rao retired to Sanglee on 
pretence of sickness. General Pritzler had 
seen nothing of the enemy, since his en- 
counter with them near the top of the 
Salpee pass. Reports were afterwards 
received that. the Paishwa had taken: à 
north easterly direction from Merrich. 

Friday, Jany. l16ih. Camp  Rajwarree 
to Dc, Phoolownee 13 M. Marched as 
usual and reached our ground a little 
hijcre noon. Passed Pilloo where there is 
a small gurhee about two miles on our 
left also two [or] three ' small villages. 
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Country:bare and open gently swelling 
like downs in England, road good. 

Saturday, Jany. 17th. Camp Poolownee. 
Halt. Accounts were received from General 
Pritzler from Mashalafew miles S.E. of 
Merrich, where he was'to halt on the 
l5th having marched 199. miles in twelve 
days. The  Paishwa was about two 
marches aheàd and reported to be going 
towards Badamee, others'say he is going 
towards the Nepanee & tbat Chintamun 
Rao has rejoined him with guns. 

` Sunday, Jany. 18th. Camp Phoolownee 
to Dc. Kowspoor 15 M. Marched as usual, 
and reached our ground a little before 
. noon, country bare, ugly and uncultivated, 
passed two villages Kilaigaum, at 2M. and 
Kulphub @ 74 where we crossed over 
former route from Poososowlac to Punder- 
poor At 144 M. Kowspoor, a poor 
village crossed the Maur river and en- 
camped on the right bank, nothing re- 
markable, road good. f 

Monday, Jany. 19th. Camp Kowspoor 
to Dc. Khaitphull 13.6 M. Marched as 
usual and reached our ground a quarter 
before twelve at [?] M. passed. At Paree a 
respectable village at 13M. Shaitphull, 
also a decent village and crossing the 
nulla encamped on its right bank. 
Country at first wild, as before latteily 
improving and seemingly well cultivated, 
a few miles to the left—road good. The 
Paishwa now reported to be at Gokauk. 

Tuesday, Jany. 20th. Camp  Thaih- 
phull to Dc. Aruwarree 15.4M. Marched 
as usual and rached our ground about 
half past twelve at 44 miles passed Kola, 
a decent village on the right bank of a 
large and very winding nulla which we 
afterwards crossed and recrossed several 
times—at about 6 miles began to utter 1 
defile thro' the hills which continued to 
be-small -village of Keerbisnee at 9M. 
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The road is good, without any sensible 
ascent and the defile readily passable on 
both sides, to the extent of 400 or 500 
yards in width, in the narrowest part at 
121 Naguz, a poor village, but of some 
note from the meeting of many roads, at 
a quarter of a mile further, we reached 
the summit of the rise, and a vast plain 
opened before us gently sloping to the 
south-eastward country improving but 
still very little [illegible] cultivation, at 
15i passed Azwarra, a very poor village— 
and crossing the nulla encamped. 

Wednesday, Jany. 21st. Camp Azwarra 
to Dc. Killeegaum 13.5M. Marched as 
usual, and reached our ground about 
eleven at 2M. passed Lungurpait, a small 
village at 94 Ranjanee, rather q decent 
place, with a fine nulla at 123 Killeegaum, 
a small village at 134 crossed the -Auga- 
neer river & encamped on the right 
bank, country very open, bare and unculti- 
vated, but the soil rich. Here we first 
meet with the Kanerase language. The 
villagers of Killeegaum can hardly speak 
any thing else. In rear of our camp, was 
a pagoda containing only a finely orna- 
mented Nandi, to whom it is dedicated. 
The horns seemed gilt, and the body 
ornamented with painting and flowers 
The Court is large and all round is a 
piazza with cells. The whole seemed 
much after the Musselman fashion. 
Accounts were now received of the Paish- 
was having made sweep round to the 
eastward from Gokauk, and pasing in 
General Pritzler’s rear and that he had 
yesterday arrived at Utree with his army, 
and this [?] morning marched to Oogar 
where he still remained. 

Thursday, Jany. 22nd. Camp  Killee- 
gaum to Dc. Oogar 28.7 M. Marched at 
quarter past one a.m. by fine moon light 
and reached our ground about half past 
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twelve—at 5 M. passed the village of Sel- 
gurry, and soon after turned round the 
east and of the range of hills in the 
centre of which is the old fort of Panella, 
distant about 3 M. It is very long flat 
basaltic hill—not high nor seemingly 
strong and now deserted at 144 miles, 
halted for about an hour, within $ of a 
mile of the village of Erundolee, in our 
front. Here we turned to the left, across 
the country to Arug which is rather a 
decent village 19M by our road from 
camp at 224M passed a large pagoda of 
Khundoba nearly similar to the one 
described yesterday, having quite a 
Musselman look, a little way to our left 
was a village called Mungsool ; at 28} M. 
descended into a little glen, where we 
encamped leaving Chota Oogan 1M. on 
our left. The country generally quite 
bare & uncultivated latterly extremely un- 
even & stony road good. The Paishwa 
had been here yesterday, till night, when 
he hastily decamped, and crossed the 
Kistna towards Erroor. 

Friday Jany. 23rd. Camp Hoogar to 
Dc. Tauklee 15.4M. Marched at } past 
5 am. Reached our ground about half 
past one p.m, Passed thro’ a very barren 
country for four miles, to Shailbull a 
pretty large village. Here the people did 
not come out to meet us and were other- 
wise uncivil. The Patel was in conse- 
quence brought out and punished. Passed 
thro’ a rich and well cultivated country 
on the left bank of the Kistna, to Mashal 
which is also a considerable village, about 
a mile from the river. The valley of the 
Kistna is here extremely rich and. beautiful 
studded with fine villages and trees—the 
river is narrow, with deep banks, and full 
ot water, it winds very much after passing 
over some high ground. We reached 
Bolwarry, a deserted village at about 
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15 M. between a nulla and the Wurda, a 
pretty little stream, on its right bank is 
Tanklee and also a small deserted village 
where we encamped—having Merrich 
bearing, west about 4 M. from our left 
flank. On the march a vakeel of the 
Patwurdun family arrived, and had a con- 
ference with the Resident. On the rear 
guard, passing a little beyond Shailbull, 
a party of the enemy's horse suddenly 
rushed into the village, & surprized a great 
many of our bazar people & others, toge- 
ther with about half a dozen sepoys—two 
of whom were said to have been killed. 
The rest of the people were plundered 
chiefly by the villagers. Some were bro- 
ught on by the enemy's horse to their 
camp and others escaped. Some few were 
wounded, and a few cattle were taken. 
The enemy now began to hang in force 
upon one road, to the extent of four or five 
thousand, and the rear guard having 
halted to drive them off the line was con- 
siderably delayed. "There was a good deal 
of firing, but little mischief done to the 
enemy. From a distance, Merrich has a 
handsome  appearance—it is large and 
seems well built, with a good wall and 
towers, and we understood also a ditch 
and glen. 'The most remarkable object 
in the town is a large mosque with a 
handsome white dome which is seen at a 
great distance. The town is surrounded 
by gardens with fine trees, and the richest 
cultivation—it seems twice as large as 
Ahmednuggur. The  Paishwa was now 
reported to be near Islampoor, 

Saturday, Jany. 24th. Camp  Tanklee 
to Dc. Kanwta 13.5. Marched a little 
aftcr 3 a.m. and reached our ground about 
noon—at 4j M. passed a small village 
called Tanik, and at 5.$ M an other called 
Kolumbuwarry at 6.4 M on a small rise, 
we had a very extensive and beautiful 
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view to the westward, of.the valley of the 
Kistna. It appeared about ]2M. a cross 
to the hills on the other side, at about 
six miles to our left, we saw the fortified 
town of Sanglee, belonging to Chintamun 
Rao, which has a handsome appearance, 
and is of considerable size. The country 
is covered with the richest cultivation 
interfused with five trees and villages. 
Jwarry, dal grain, cotton, tobacco etc. seem 
to grow here more luxuriantly, than in any 
part of the country I have yet seen. At 
9M. we passed by Kowlapoor, and at 
13M, Kauwta at which place the Patel 
refused to come out or !send guides, on 
which a shot was fired over the place, and 
parties sent in to take possession of it. It 
is a large but ruinous place. During the 
whole of the march, the enemy hang on 
our rear and towards ten O'clock becamc 
very bold, both in rear and on the flanks. 
‘There was a good deal of firing and three 
or four of our people wounded on reach- 
ing our ground; close to the west of 
Kauwta the enemy came up in large 
bodies, close along our left, and four guns, 
with some infantry, were sent out to drive 
them away. After a few rounds they 
passed slowly off to the front, and some 
few retired to another large body, which 
passed round by our right from the rear. 
The enemy seemed bold and stood and 
moved steadily—nor could we perceive 
any mischief done by the guns altho’ it 
must have been pretty considerable, alto- 
gether the riflemen and, Light Battalion 
shot several men. Gokla and most of 
the sirdars are said to be with this body. 
Accounts were received of the murder of 
the widow of Holkar Toolsa Baee on the 
: 19th December by the chief of the opposite 
faction, who having seized her person 
decreed her to death, and beheaded her 
publicly by the bed of lą river. Soon 
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after the action of the 21st, terms were 
submitted to the enemy and accepted, and 
by the last accounts the young Holkar 
was in the British camp, and hostilities had 
ceased, a subsidiary force is to be stationed 
and Major Agnew to remain as Resident 
at Holkar Court. General Pritzler was 
at Koonoor about 20 M. south of Eroor 
on the 2nd the day the Paishwa passed 
that place. The Paishwa is now reported 
to have reached Kurar. 

Sunday, Jany. 25th. Camp Kauwta to 
Dc. Morla 13.4M. Marched at about four 
A.M. and reached out ground a little be- 
fore eleven, at 32M. crossed the Kapoor 
river about day break leaving  Tasgaon 
a mile on our right. It appeared a large 
town well built, and contains a fortified 
house of considerable size and a very 
elegant pagoda, said to be the finest in the 
Paishwa's dominions. But the dusk of 
the morning did not enable us to see it 
distinctly. The town is surrounded by 
gardens and the richest cultivation. From 
this place, the country falls off in beauty 
and fertility becoming bare and stony, at 
about 8 M. we corssed the Gerla river, at 
the villages of Dowlee, on the left, and 
Toorohee, on the right bank at 11 M. 
we passed Rajapoor, and at 13} reached 
Moula, and encamped a quarter of a 
mile north-west of it on the Gerla river, 
some few of the enemy hung on our right 
flank, during the march, and on taking 
up our ground, four large bodies of horse 
were observed to our right and front. 
They seemed perhaps altogether the most 
respectable and most numerous body we 
had yet seen, being estimated at eight or 


. ten thousand party of the line was kept 


on the alert but no attack was made. 
Monday, Jany. 26th. Camp Moula to 

Dc. Kurreygaum 18M. Marched at four 

a.m. and reached our ground at about 
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6 M. near the village of Ramapoor as 
day dawned. We discovered the enemy in 
great force in front, a body of about 4000 
crossed the river, and hung on our right, 
another nearly of equal strength, passed 
by our left, to the rear, and a third ol 
about 1500 men stood boldly on the left 
of our front, till we advanced within 
half a mile, when they were dispersed by 
a few round from the horse artillery 
guns. This body seemed of a superior 
description, being all well dressed in a 
white and exceedingly well mounted some 
of them moved off in good order, nor 
could we observe much effect from the 
guns. Every round now became precious 
to us, as we had expended one ninth of 
our whole gun ammunition on the 23rd 
at Kauwla—[Cowlah]—at this time, we dis- 
covered a fourth body of the enemy at the 
bottom of a hill about six miles to the left 
and front. It was the most numerous we 
had yet seen, being certainly five or six 
tbousand strong. We were now surround- 
ed by the whole, the skirmishers hanging 
on our flanks and rear sniping much, and 
rocketing occassionally but with little 


effect. About 11 M. we passed the village 
of Wanghee, opposite to which, about 
3M. distance, is the hill, under which 


we discovered the principal body of the 
enemy at 16M. We reached the village 
of Karringpoor, and here the enemys’ fire 
began to slacken soon after we turned to 
the left a little off the road, and encamped 
about half a mile to the eastward ot 
Kurreygaum, which is rather a respect- 
able village—having a nulla to the north 
in our front. In the course of the dav, 
one European and six natives were woun- 
deed, two of the latter badly, by a rocket, 
several horses were hit, and three or four 
camels and bullocks taken, two camels were 
carried off after we encamped from the 
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front and close to the pickets. I lost 
the Rwetee [?] belonging to my people, 
which the bullock threw off and the driver 
was obliged ot leave behind. The enemy is 


not suppossed to have suffered much 
from our fire. About four O'clock the 
whole body of Mahratta horse was 


observed passing northward about five 
miles to our right. Their line extended 
about six miles in some parts scattered, | 
but in others very thick. The estimate 
of their strength varied from 12 to 20 
thousand. Most judged it to be about 
15,000 which was probably not above the 
truth. They had two or three elephants 
some few cattle, and many men on foot, 
but I do not think they were sepoys. This 
morning, three sepoys and above a 
hundred bazar people who had been taken 
at Shailbull, and set at liberty by the 
enemy, came in. They said it was by the 
Paishwa’s order, they had been stripped 
by the villagers, but not otherwise ill 
treated by the enemy & they had each 
received half a rupee from Appa Dessay. 
The Paishwa said to have gone «o 
Mahowlee. The country is in general 
fine, open and well calculated for cavalry 
movements. 

Tuesday, Jany. 27th. Camp Kurreey- 
gaum to Dc. Poosa Sowlee 11.1M. Marched 
at four am. and reached our ground 
about ten. The enemy appeared on our 
right to the number of ten or twelve 
thousand, and threw out parties to annoy 
us as usual all round. A plan was form- 
ed to attack a body which appeared on 
our left by sending out the horse artillery 
guns in advance, while the cavalry swept 
round a village, to come on the right flank 
of the enemy. They however broke on 
the sound of the trumpet for unlimbering 
the guns and were dispersed before the 
cavalry could get up. A: good deal. of 
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sniping” took place and a little rocketing, 
by which five or six men were slightly 
wounded. A few  bullocks also were 
carried off: We passed several tolerable 
villages, and thro’ a fine country, road 
good, about noon the enemy moved off 
by our right, and went thro’ the pass. 
Wednesday Jany. 28th. Camp Poosa 
Sowlee to Dc. Sirumba 18.2. Marched at 
four a.m. and reached our ground at half 
past one, on reaching Arwee, the enemy 
appeared in considerable force, on our 
front, and moved off to the right and left, 
keeping parallel to our march. A little 
sniping and'rocketing took place, but with 
no effect, and the enemy moved on to our 


front in the afternoon. The Paishwa 
now reported to have gone towards Wye. 
.Thursday, Jany. 29th. Camp near 


Sirumba to Dc. near Javaur 164 M. 
Marched about four a.m. and reached 
our ground a little after noon, on passing 
Julgaum, we recrossed the Wama and 
kept along its’ left bank, under Nangairce 
fort to Javur : this is a much better road 
than that along the right bank, and about 
24M. shorter. ‘The enemy appeared to 
the amount of eight or ten thousand 
horse, to the right of Jalgaum and on our 
keeping up to the right, across the river 
they attempted to pass under the hill of 
Nangairee and get in our front: but they 
were prevented by a few guns, and moles- 
ted us very little after failure during the 
march. Soon after clearing the hill of 
Nangairee,-we perceived a number of strug- 
gling horseman, bullocks and followers, at 
some distance before us, hastening towards 
the Salpee ghaut. They were supposed 
to be the baggage of the horsemen, who 
were ‘hanging on our march. The enemy 
were evidently thrown out, by our passing 
‘undef Nangairee, instead of keeping the 
west side of the valley as wé did before. 
i4 
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About half an hour after coming to our 
ground they were seen advancing along 
the foot of the hills, on the west side of 
the valley, about two miles to our left 
with the intention of passing to our 
frónt. To prevent this, the Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry, were put in motion but 
before we could reach them, they had 
succeeded in turning an angle of the hill 
opening to the north westward, and thus 
escaped. About one third however were 
forced to return by Chundun Wandun. 
The enemy kept very close round the foot 
of the hill or rather a little way up by 
which means, they avoided our fire—and 
also the ravines, with which the ground 
lower down was extremely intersected, it 
also enabled them to send some horsemen, 
followers and baggage up the face of the 
hill Five or.six rounds of cannon were 
fired with little effect and the ground 
would not admit of our following the 
enemy about three miles from camp. Some 
Light Infantry and Europeans were sent 
up the hill, and killed a few of the enemy, 
bringing a few bullocks and tattoos, some 
trifling plunder, and two or three priso- 
ners at about four p.m. we returned to 
camp. Bajee Rao now reported to have 
passed down the Salpee ghaut only this 
morning and that his baggage was partly 
in the ghaut when we reached our ground. 
It was however, soon after found, that he 
had himself gone down a ghaut a little 
more to the eastward. 

Friday Jany. 30th. Camp Javur to Dc. 
Lomed. 15.2 M. Marched at four O'clock 
and passed down the Salpeeghaut without 
seeing any thing of the enemy, at day 
break on reaching the top, we could per- 
ceive Col. Boles' camp on the banks of the 
Nera and about ten O'clock, we met his 
division & encamped. : 
Saturday’ . Jany. 31st Halt. - : ` 


-e 
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Sunday February Ist Halt. 


Monday » 2nd Halt. 
Tuesday » 3rd Halt. 
Wednesday ,, 4th Halt. 


This morning, the light detachment 


moved to the southward, on a report of a 
large body of Arabs being in General 
Pritzler's vicinity. I remained with the 
park, under Colonel Boles—Bajee Rao 


9? "The Division followed the Pishwa to 
Pundapoor and halted there on the 8th and 
9th, having been incommoded and harassed 
during the march by large bodies of horse 
which surrounded it ..’ Blacker, op. cit, 
p. 177. 

* The vehicle of Vithoba or Vishnu. 

*% Circumbulation, generally going 
deity or a religious place. 

* Hemad Pant or Hemadri, a reputed scho- 
lar, minister of Ramdeva Yadav of Deogiri. 
Among his works are mentioned volumes of 
vrata (vows), dana (charitable gifts) and tirtha 
(places of pilgrimage). 'There are other works 
attributed to him It is said that a new 
script, mod: was also his gift to Maharashtra. 
This view is however not always accepted. 

3  Ahalya Bai married to  Khade Rao 
Holkar, son of the Maratha chief Malhar Rao 
of Indore. After the death of her husband 
pnd her young son, she took up the administra- 
tion herself, one of the ablest administrators 
in Maharashtra. 

* Major J.A Wilson, Bombay establishment. 

* Sir Thomas Hislop, C-in-C in Madras 
1814-20, commanded the Army of the 
Deccan in the Maratha War, 1817-18, defeated 
Holkar at the battle of Mehedpur in December 
1817; died in 1843. 

40 Near Poona. Peshwa’s brother  Chimnji 
Appa took shelter there after his submission to 
Captain Davies till the settlement was made 
with the English, 

Elphinstone writes to the Marquess of Has- 
tings from Camp Seul 30 miles South of Poona 
on May 24, 1818, of the fate of the Peshwa’s 
army, ‘.. they suffered the extremes of hun- 
ger and fatigue for six days till they reached 
Omerkair and joined their baggage..... They 


round a 
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reported at Punderpoor. A letter arrived 
for Mr. Elphinstone from Chintamun Rao, 
and a Vakeel from Angria. Colonel Deacon 
was tc reach Ahmednuggar along with 
Captazn Davies this day. His force con- 
sists o2 1600 of Davies’ horse, 2000 of Sula- 
but Kħans with [three ?] of his Battalions 
of Infantry and of Madras Native Infantry, 
and a5out eight guns. 


(To be continued) 


halted there one day and immediately after 
appear to have broken up almost with one 
consen-. . The horses are so worn out that they 
can scarcely move and the men are in rags and 
bear evident marks of famine on their coun- 
tenancss.. 

‘Chimanjee Appa Sahib and  Appa  Dessye 
crossec the Godavery with about 2,500 horses 
on their way to the Krishna soon after they got 
in the neighbourhood of Captain Davies’. They 
acquainted that officer with their friendly inten- 
tions, Naro Punt Apty having advanced with 
a flag of truce Captain Davies advanced his 
men aad by his temper and moderation soon 
brougkt about an adjustment. The whole then 
proceeled to  Ahmednugger. I had already 
selected this place for Chimang Appa's resi- 
dence until some final arrangement can be made, 
but he left it before my letter reached him 
and irspite of the persuasions of Appa Dessye 
who did all the could to induce him to comply 
him with my wish be perserved in proceeding 
to Pdolshehr within 18 miles of Poona.’ 
Sec. Cons. 31 July 1818, no. 234, National 
Archives of India. ; 

"4 Sr John Deveton (1768-1847). Fought in 
Mysore campaign under Cornwallis and also 
with Wellesley; Col. 1813, Brigadier General 
of Hyderabad Contingent 1814; defeated Appa 
Saheb of Nagpur in November 1817, retired 
three years later as Lt. General. 

"^ Ceneral Pritzler. Came to India in 1814 after 
mihta-y service in Europe, took prominent part 
in the pursuit of the Peshwa, captured among 
other the fortress of Sinhaghar and  Vasota, 
died -n 1839. 

595 Eoth were Assistant Surgeons. A party 
of the battalion under Lt. Jones and Assistant 
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the choultry, avenged the death of Mr. Wingate 
and carried their companions to a place of 
greater safety.’ Grant Duff, op. cit., ii. p. 485. 

^ Lt William — Chisholam,  distringuished 
himself at Koregaon, killed on 1 January, 1818: 

The following is an extract from a Division 
Order :—‘Brig Gen. Smith from Camp near 
Serur 7th January 1818. Towards the, close of 
the evening the detachment was placed in the 
most trying situation; at this period nearly the 
whole of the artillery men were killed or 
wounded and about 1/3rd of the infanctry 
and auxiliary horse... the European officers 
had been called upon to make leading their 
men to frequent charges with the: bayonets and 


“Swanstone, 
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dımished their numbers. Lt. Chisholm of the 
artillery and Mr. Asst. Surg. Wingate, Second 
Battalion, First Regiment, were killed and Lt. 
Pattinson and Conellam wounded, 
leaving only Capt. Steeunton and Lt Jones and 
Mr. Asst. Surg. Wildie nearly exhausted, to 
protect the efforts of the reamining part of the 
detachment who were nearly frantic from the 
want of water, and the almost unparallel exhaus- 
tions which they had met throughout the day 
without any sort of refereshment ..... at 9 p.m. 
the enemy were forced to abandon the village, 
after sustaining the immense loss in killed 
and wounded.  Philipart, East India Military 
Calendar, Y, p. 99. 
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A | BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DAVID HARE. By Paraan Mitra (ed. Gour- 
anga Gopal Sengupta) Jijnasa, Calcutta. Rs. 30.00. 


Pearchand  Mitra's biographical sketch 
of David Hare was first published in 1877. 
The author was a student of Hindu 
College when Hare was one of its moving 
spirits and thus he was in a vantage 
position to portray and assess the life and 
acbievements of Hare. 

A new edition of this book was a neces- 
sity and Shri Gouranga Gopal Sengupta has 
fulfilled this need by his annotated edition. 
His footnotes are useful and the appendices 
supply much useful material. 

A foreigner who came to this country 
to earn a livelihood as a watchmaker made 
Calcutta his home and identified himself 
with the people to whose well-being he 
dedicated his life. Hare made it his 
mission to spread education, particularly 
English education, among the Indians. He 
was intimately connected with most of 
the efforts made to this end by Indians 
and Englishmen and liberally donated 
to many educational institutions and 
organisations. One important feature of 
his interest in education was his complete 
freedom from any kind of religious 
bigotry. This was particularly striking in 
a period when the Christian missionaries 
were trying to make education their tool 
for proselytisation. 

The idea of the Hindu College first 
originated in the discussion between Hare 
and Rammohun Ray. The latter wanted 
to establish an institution for teaching the 
doctrines of Vedic monotheism. But Hare 


dissuaded him from this course and pre- 
vailed upon Rammohun to make it an 
English School. Sir Hyde East, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, when 
approached, demurred as he was uncer- 
tain about the reaction of the Governor- 
General, to whom he referred the matter. 
He was given permission to hold the 
meeting in his house as "it seemed to be 
as good an opportunity as any which 
could occur of feeling the pulse of the 
Hindus as to the projected system—and 
this without committing the Government 
in the experiment.” "The institution when 
established came to be variously known 
as Anglo-Indian College, Vidyalaya, Hindu 
College. 

Hare realised the importance of the 
vernacular in a system of education. He 
believed that if elements of European 
knowledge were conveyed through the 
vernacular, the acquisition of European 
science and literature through English at a 
later stage would be easier. He, there- 
fore, insisted that those who were pro- 
moted to the English class in his Arpooli 
Pathsala should simultaneously attend 
Bengali classes as well If this policy 
had been generally followed the educa- 
tional controversies of the thirties might 
have taken a different turn, 

Hare not only took a personal interest 
in the development of the Hindu College 
but was closely connected with Calcutta 
School Book Society and Calcutta School 
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Society. To the latter he donated Rs. 100/- 
every. year. The Arpooli Pathsala was 
under his direct, and exclusive superinten- 
dence. 

Hare was also an enthusiastic supporter 
of the education of the females. This 
was one of the objects of the Calcutta 
School Society. He liberally subscribed 
to the Ladies Society for Native Female 
Education and took a personal interest 
in its activities. 

- Hare was also a philanthropist. He 
took part in the movement for the repeal 
of the Press Law of 1824. He was actively 
interested in promoting trial by jury. The 
inhuman conditions in which Indian 
labourers were recruited for colonial 
plantations and kept touched his heart 
and he added his voice to the _ protests 
made against this system. On one occasion 


‘BENGAL LEGISLATURE 18621920, By Satyabrata Dutta. 


Rs. 40.00: 


The author has produced a lucid and con- 
cise account of Bengal Legislature from 
1862-1920. He has discussed the evolu- 
tion of the Legislature, the changing 
pattern of its membership ‘and has given 
a fairly detailed account of its working 
and the impact of politics upon it. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1861 which 
remodelled the Governor-General's coun- 
cil for purposes of legislation and restored 
the legislative authority of the Presidency 
governments did not establish legislative 
councils as such. What it did was to 
appoint a few additional members to the 
councils who were invited to participate 
in- their deliberations only when legisla- 
tive matters were discussed. "When a con- 
troversy arose as to whether the Act 
had established a separate legislature, the 
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he was instrumental in procuring the 
release of such. labourers kept in durance 
against their will at Calcutta en route 
to their destination overseas. 
- Hare's services were acclaimed : by 
Englishmen and Indians alike and his 
name has been cherished as a philanthro- 
pist who worked for the upliftment of 
the people of the country of his adoption. 
The book under review is in the words 
of the author a biographical sketch, This 
is due to the paucity of materials relating 
to the life of Hare. Perhaps some enter- 
prising researcher will undertake a full- 
length work on Hare. Until this is done 
the present book will be valuable for 
those interested in the history of Bengal 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


D. P. Sinha 


Resonance, Calcutta. 


Secretary of State for India categorically 
informed the Governor-General, “You 
have no legislative council.” What was 
true of the centre was true of the 
provinces. 
. The reform of 1861 was not a concession 
to the demands of educated and articulate 
sections of Indians but was the outcome ot 
administrative necessity and of the need 
to change the legislative machinery as 
established in 1853 which had proved to 
be both defective and obstructive. More- 
over, the legislative centralisation intro- 
duced in 1833 had proved unsatisfactory 
and not conducive to the interests of the 
presidencies, 

The genesis of the Act of 1861 was the 
proposal of the Governor-General Lord 
Canning to expedite the administrative 
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work by abolishing his council and 
entrusting the departmental secretaries 
with the administration of their respective 
departments under the immediate control 
and supervision of the Governor-General. 
But Sir Bartle Frere, a member of his 
Council, pointed out that this would 
impose unnecessary burden on the Gover- 
nor-General and make him more depen- 
dent on the Home authorities. There 
would also be the problem of whom to 
leave in charge when the Governor- 
General would be away from the seat of 
government. Frere suggested what came 
to be known as the porttolio system. In 
this connection he also expressed the view 
that it was no longer possible to carry on 
administration without taking into con- 
sideration the feelings and reactions of 
Indians. The trauma of the Mutiny made 
the authorities realise the wisdom of this 
policy. The result was the Act of 1861. 
Even then the Act did not stipulate speci- 
fically for the appointment of Indian 
members. In fact, the Secretary of State 
refused to make any racial provision in the 
Act. The appointment of Indian members 
was provided for by the rules framed 
thereunder. 

The next instalment of reforms which 
came in 1892 was undoubtedly due to the 
agitation of Indians. The Indian Coun- 
cils Act of 1892 for the first time intro- 
duced some kind of election in a rather 
roundabout manner. To quote Ilbert, 
“The regulations under which the non- 
official members were to be nominated 
provided for recommendations, which in 


ANCIENT INDIAN SOCIAL HISTORY : 
Thapar. Orient Longman, New Delhi. Pp. 


Professor Romila Thapar, a well-known 
thinker and interpreter. of history from 
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pract.ce were always adopted, and thus 
introcuced the elective principle into the 
constizution of the council, whilst scrupul- 
ously avoiding the name of election.” 

The legislations discussed in the book 
do not bear out the author's statement 
that the laws passed were not directly 
concerned with the amelioration of the 
condi:ions of the people or that they were 
aimec at consolidating the position of the 
Britisa in India, 

It would have been greatly helpful if 

refereaces had been given to all the quo- 
tatiors used in the book. On some occa 
sions the dates of events mentioned have 
not been indicated. 
The chapter on the evolution of the 
legisleture is very sketchy. The subject 
should have been dealt with at greater 
length and more critically. The legisla- 
ture :n the early stages did not inspire 
conficence among the educated Indians. 
Tilak said about the Bombay council 
unde: the 1892 reforms, "We cannot re- 
sist the feeling that the Legislative Coun- 
cil is a big joke. The last session lasted 
for three quarters of an hour. In that 
short time 20 questions were answered, 
some papers were laid on the table and 
one Bill adopted.” 

The book contains an interesting 
chapter on “Questions” asked in the 
Bengal Council and another on the com- 
parat ve study of "Questions" asked in the 


three Councils of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. 


D. P. Sinha 


SOME INTERPRETATIONS. By, Romila 
408. Rs. 75.00. 


materialistic standpoints, has to her credit - 
several prized volumes and a large num- * 
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ber-of articles dealing with diverse themes 
relating to various aspects of ancient 
Indian history and culture. Her articles 
were mostly published in different acade- 
mic journals during the last decade or so. 
'The present volume is an addition to the 
number of her published books and mono- 
graphs. 

'The book under review is a compilation 
of fourteen essays which were published 
in the last decade. It has been claimed 
that only articles which 'relate in a gene- 
ral sense to the study of the ancient Indian 
society’ have been selected for the present 
compilation in a single volume. But in 
reality, the volume contains essays deal- 
ing with diverse themes of a wide range 
of subjects like social, economic, religious 
and political history and includes such 
discussions as those relating to archaeo- 
logy and regional history as well. Appa- 
rently, the title of the volume sounds mis- 
nomer. But the author has used this 
title in a very general sense. Strictly 
speaking, there may not be any validity 
in entitling the volume as such, but the 
fact remains that the treatments in these 
essays are all centripetal, ie., tending 
towards the social behaviour patterms of 
ancient India. 

' Though most of the essays included in 
the volume are as old as ten years, their 
contents, analysis and interpretations of 
materials have not undergone any marked 
deviations or changes and do not ‘subs- 
tantially differ from recent analysis’. 
Accordingly, the author has not made any 
attempt to revise or change her views ex- 
pressed a couple of years before. It 1s 
further claimed that all papers have been 
arranged ‘broadly around certain sub- 
themes’, such as, society, social  classifr- 
cation and mobility, archaeological data 
- in the study of the society, historiogra- 
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phical concepts and approaches to the 
study of regional history. But the assort- 
ment or arrangement of the essays does 
not appear to have been done in a scienti- 
fic manner as to portray a deep and pene- 
trating insight into the social history o! 
ancient India in an integrated or syste- 
matic manner nor in a continuous spell 
for a better understanding of the  pro- 
blems, interpretations and reconstructions 
of the social history of ancient India. The 
running thread of piecing together these 
articles in a single volume is indeed 
missing. 

Most appropriately, the volume opens 
with an essay on the interpretation of 
ancient Indian history embodying discus- 
sions relating to some vital problems of 
the study of Indian history like periodi- 
sation, trends of interpretation, etc, The 
‘social dimensions of the groups organi- 
sed around religious ideas’ have been ıs- 
viewed in two articles entitled ‘Society 
and Law in Hindu and Buddhist Tradi- 
tions’ and ‘Ethics, Religion and Social 
Protest in the First Millennium B.C. in 
Nothern India’. Attempts of the renoun- 
cers of the world for the pursuit of salva- 
tion to create an alternative or parallel 
society have been ably demonstrated in a 
paper entitled ‘Renunciation; The 
Making of a Counter Culture’. The 
essay on ‘Dana and Dakshina as Forms 
of Exchange’ is highly interesting. The 
practice of Dana and Dakshina during 
ritual performances has been fully dis 
cussed and interpreted as an  'indicator 
ot economic changes. Two ends of the 
social hierarchy, ie. the elite and the 
mlechha have been elucidated in details 
in two separate essays, namely, ‘Social 
Mobility in Ancient India with special 
reference to Elite Groups’ and “The Image 
of the Barbarians in Early India’. A 
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path-finding analysis.and assessment have 
been made in respect of archaeological 
materials for the reconstruction of social 
and economic history in another essay 
entitled ‘Historian and Archaeological 
Data’. In another set of two articles, 
namely, “Che Study of Society in Ancient 
India’ and ‘Puranic Lineages and Arch- 
aeological Cultures', the author has made 
-a bold attempt to correlate archaeologi- 
cal and literary records for the recons- 
truction of the nature and character of 
. the society and also the migrations of 
peoples and languages. Such endeavours 
have been no doubt made by a few other 
scholars as well; but all these attempts 
appear to be futile exercises. Besides, a 
critical examination of the concepts and 
contents ‘of the ‘itihasa-purana’ tradition, 
particularly in their social and political 
perspectives, has been made in three in- 
teresting essays, namely, “The ‘Tradition 
of Historical Writing in Early India’, 
‘Origin, Myths and Early Indian Histori- 
cal Tradition' and 'Genealogy as a Source 
of History’. Lastly, 3 particular reference 
is to be made to the'attempt made by the 
author to focus the importance and 
approaches of the study of regional history 
in the broader perspective of Indian 
history as a whole, and in this respect, a 
case study has been presented in the last 
article entitled 'Scope and Significance of 
Regional History'. Es 
Contents of most of these essays as 
reconstructed on the basis of analysis and 
interpretations of old and fresh materials 
derived from both literary and archaeo- 
- logical sources are indeed highly interest- 
ing and thought-provoking. Every attempt 
has been made to integrate or correlate 
diverse archaeological and literary facts 
into-a woven thread with the purpose of 
presenting a coherent perspective.of the 
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socio-economic life-patterns of ancient 
India, and while doing so, the author has 
not failed to refer to allied disciplines with 
bearings on the subject of discussions. In 
all these essays the author has succeeded 
in demonstrating her critical acumen in 
makins a correct appraisal and assessment 
of the current historical trends and also 
in presenting her own understanding and 
findings in a coherent manner. 

- The author's treatment of the subject- 
matter, analysis of materials, ' interpreta- 
tion of facts and reconstruction of socio- 
economic life-patterns have been made 
after tenets of the school of materialistic 
interpretation of history. But some of 
the interpretations and theories propound- 
ed in these essays are not only hypotheti- 
cal, but sometimes bereft of any founda- 
tion of historical validity. Yet, the 
author's critical acumen and scientific 
approaches to the understanding of varied 
and perplexing problems of ancient Indian 


history and culture are indeed highly. 


commendable. Treatments made in all 
these essays reveal her firm grip over ‘the 
subject-matter, ingenuity of handling and 
interpreting historical facts and capabi- 


lity of reconstructing history in true per- ' 


specives. j d 

By compiling fourteen essays in the 
present volume the author has rendered 
a yeoman service to all people who are 
interested to know and understand the 
real nature and character of the ancient 
Indian socio-economic patterns, and more 
so, she has spared the pains of the resear- 
chers and students from hunting after 
these valuable contributions published in 
different journals. Both the researchers 
and students will be immensely benefited 
by this grand compilation of essays deal- 
ing with various themes of ancient Indian 
cultural ‘history. The "present "volurmie 
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will no doubt be acclaimed as a compen- 
dium of critical assessment of historical 
materials in conformity with current 
trends in historical reconstruction. Both 
the professionals and  non-professionals 
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will find in the volume sufficient histori- 
cal facts with their interpretations and 
reconstructions for a proper understand- 
ing of many problems or queries that still 
hover. 

S. R. Das 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAM. By Asghar Ali Engineer. Orient 
Longman, New Delhi. Pp. VII+ 248. Rs. 65.00. 


Divided into six uneven chapters, T'he 
Origin and Development of Islam deals 
with the early history of Islam in' the 
socio-economic setting. The first chapter 
discusses the scope of the study and in this 
connection Mr. Asghar Ali reminds us 
that he has adopted the Marxist metho- 
dology in selecting and sifting the material 


for his study. He does not, however, tell . 


the advantage of the Marxist methodology 
over other systems of historical study. The 
second chapter is devoted to the socio- 
economic conditions of Arabia before the 
advent of Islam. "The commercial impor- 
tance of Mecca and Medina has been duly 


emphasised, but tbe Bedouins have been. 


rather harshly dealt with. Mr. Asghar 
Ali has selected the famous historian Ibn 
Khaldun, for supporting his judgement 
against the desert-dwellers, although Ibn 
Khaldun’s unsympathetic attitude towards 
the Bedouins was based on his personal 
dislike of them ; it has no scientific basis. 
The third and fourth chapters narrate 
the crisis of Islam at Mecca and its rapid 
progress at Medina. A liberal use has 
been made of the numerous standard 
works already published on the early 
history of Islam in writing those chapters. 
The fifth chapter discusses the spread of 
Islam in the neighbouring countries under 


the pious Caliphs. Sufficient space has 
been devoted to describe the circums- 
tances which led to the military decline of 
the Byzantine and Persian enemies, which, 
in its turn, enabled the nascent Islam to 
overwhelm them. The sixth and the last 
chapter sums up the points discussed in 


„the earlier chapters and also describes the 


emergence of such militant sects. as, for 
example, the Khawarji and the Qaranita. 
The learned author praises the Qaranita, 
because they tried to establish a “commu- 
nistic society”, although they were a band 
of assassins, pure and simple. He con- 
cludes his study by prescribing socialism 
(the term is left undefined) as the panacea 
for all the ills from which the Muslim 
countries are suffering at present. ` 

Though based; in the main, on secon- 
dary and tertiary sources, the book under 
review is well-written. It can be read 
both by serious scholars as well as by the 
average men and women in their spare 
time. There would have been no harm, 
if the learned author had added a biblio- 
graphy at the end. The general getup 
of the book is good, although the price 
is a little on the higher side. 


Md. Qamaruddin 
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